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“ AND thou art going away, Gretchen, really 
going away to-morrow? Who knows what 
change may come before we meet again?”’ 

Gretchen had dropped her feather dust-brush 
on the sill, and leaned against the window 
frame, a half smile on her parted lips. The 
girl was gazing idly down into one of those 





to live, love, and paint. 


for his pencil, of which he was in search— 
found, namely, in the mountain summer pas- 
tures, a herd-maiden for his bride. The storm 
thereby aroused among his proud kindred, 
hardly reached Von Hardenberg in his moun- 
tain home, where, undisturbed, he continued 
And when he died, 


}and his wife soon followed him, her good 


quaint streets which mark old Munich. It was | 


evening, and along the narrow way, so quiet 
through the day, came a subdued sound of 
voices, as gossip after neighboring gossip gath- 
ered for the wonted chat about the doors. The 
whole’ street, with its ivied windows, glared 
with tiny diamond shapes in frames of lead. 
Its stuccoed fronts and grotesque carving, its 
projecting nooks and gables, were fie the back- 
ground of a mediwval picture. In the fore- 
ground were groups of women in bright kirties 
and kerchiefed bodices, and fair hair braided 
under gold and silver Munich caps, while there 
passed a slow procession of pilgrims, chanting 
and waving crucifixand banner. But Gretchen 
hardly saw all this. The scene was the mere 
background of the picture her companion’s 
words had lightly sketched, and which hope 
was filling in with gold and rosy colors; for 
Gretchen, little Cinderella that she was, had 
been found, after years of forgetfulness, by the 
fairy godmother in the shape of a great-aunt, 
who was to come to-morrow in her gilded 
pumpkin of a coach, and whisk off the maiden 
for her first glimpse of the world. 

The girl’s father, as the proud old aunt 
would have said, had she deigned to speak of 
him at ali, had been a degenerate Von Harden- 
berg. Sprung from an impoverished branch, 
he had depended on his pencil for subsistence, 
in pursuit of which he had wandered into the 
Tyrol, and there found more than the subject 


cousin’s dwelling in this old Munich quarters 
took the only child. It was in the order of 
things that Max von Edelstern, the young 
artist from the Tyrol, who lodged here with 
her cousins, and who, noble in birth as Gretch- 
en’s father, was as penniless, should woo 
Gretchen, and win her, too. She had glanced 


| over her, shoulder when Max spoke of her 








. 
departure. 


“But I am not going very far,”’ she said. 


| “I shall be still in Munich, and you talk as if 


we should be very far apart.’ 


‘* And so we shall be, Gretchen. Your aunt 


| would be very far from pleased by a visit from 


the unknown artist. No, no; we are parted 
for the six months for which she has taken 
you, on trial as it were. After that, Gretch- 
en’ — 

“Well, Max, after that?” 

She moved slowly away from the window, 
and came and stood opposite him, where he 
was leaning on the high porcelain stove which 
filled well nigh one side of the room. She was 
bewitchingly pretty as she stood there in the 
Tyrolese peasant costume which to-morrow 
must be dropped, with her hands clasped lightly 
before her, and the little head slightly bent, 
as if beneath its masses of fair braids. No 
wonder every one gave her the diminutive 
Gretchen, instead of the stately Margarethe ; 
such a childishly rounded figure was hers, 
such a childishly dimpled rosebud mouth, 
which, still a very bud, had lost no infantine 
curve of careless sweetness, And such laugh- 
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ter-loving, frank blue eyes, glancing roguishly | 
up at him from their covert of sweeping lashes. | 
So bewitchingly pretty, that he sighed a half- | 
impatient sigh as he came to her side and took | 


both her hands in his. 


“After that,’ he said, “will it, indeed, be | 


my Gretchen who comes back tome? I could 
almost find it in my heart to lose some of her 


beauty, lest it make for her some grand and | 


brilliant marriage in the gay world, and she 
forget her promise to me. Six Jong months !”’ 


Six long, long months! 


sels of rank were unmasked, and among these 
Max, after a time, recognized Gretchen. He, 
too, wore no mask; but, as the evening de- 
manded something of his dress, he merely ap- 
peared as a medieval painter. The plain black 
velvet costume threw the fair-haired, well- 
shaped head into fine relief, and more than 
one turned to look approvingly as he made his 
way from the crowded doorway. 
Gretchen—was that Gretchen ?—that golden 


| mantled Hebe all aglow with ruby drops that 
| trickled as it were from the spilt cup which 


And, as if they | 


were not long enough, not full of fears enough, | 
to one at least of the dwellers in that ancient | 


Munich street, the trial-time stretched out into 
the seventh, and still no sign of Gretchen. 
Hier friends there had not expected any word 
of her during those six months. The old Frau- 
lein von Hardenberg had stipulated that there 


Ganymede gave up to her? She was leaning 
on the arm of a distinguished-looking man, 
who was bending towards her in a manner 


so devoted that involuntarily Von Edelstern 


should be no intercourse whatever while her | 


niece remained with her. Gretchen had at 
first rebelled, had declared she would not go. 
But good Cousin Haune urged the visit on her, 
firm in the conviction that Gretchen’s eyes 
would not become so dazzled by the splendors 


see the little dark quaint street and old asso- 
ciates there. Max himself had given his con- 


d 
he ito the life which was before him, till she 
shéuld know something of that which ber aunt 
offered her. 


would return. But Cinderella hardly liked 


stopped short, and a foreboding came over 
him. As he stood there with compressed lip, 
and breath coming hard and fast, he heard the 
low-toned conversation of two men quite close 
behind him. . 

“The most heavenly beautifal girl of the 
season,” one was saying, “the Fraulein Von 
Hardenberg.”’ 

‘‘De Rubigny is led away captive, that is 


| sun-clear.” 
of rank and wealth that they would no longer | 


semé, and even advice after a fashion, to her | 
ture, for he thought it not right to bind | 


He, too, had trusted that she | 


the cindery hearthstone so well, after treading | 


tesselated ball-room floors. 

And so seven months had gone by. *To-night 
was near the close of the carnival, and all the 
Munich world, both great and small, improved 
the final opportunities for merriment and 
frolic before Lent. Crowds of people of all 
ranks were to be seen thronging into the pub- 
lic building wheré was given the great artists’ 
masked ball. Among them was Max von 
Edelstern. He had in all this while caught but 
a distant glimpse, at intervals, of Gretchen ; 
but to-night he knew she would be likely to be 
here, as were the Court and any number of 
distinguished personages. 

What a blaze of gorgeous decoration was the 
ball-room !—gold and white and rose festoons 
—a fairy bower rising in the centre, and gay 
groups of dancers and of masquers on the 
floor; while from the galleries gazed eager 
faces down upon the merriment. Graceful 
fancy-dress and wild burlesque, the Arab and 
the Lurlei, troubadour and Valkyriur, side by 
side with owls’ heads and with eagles’ beaks 
strutting about upon two legs invisible among 
the crowd, as if they were bent on illustrating 
the ancient Greek assertion that man is but a 
featherless biped. 





“‘Ach so! And the lady aunt is set upon the 
betrothal, which in consequence is to come off 
in due form presently. A rich owl—a good 
fellow, too—one can right heartily wish him 
gluck zu!” 

Von Edelstern had imagined he was prepared 
for some such tidings by her silence during the 
last month. But by the shock, which fell upon 
him with a stunning power, he knew now how 
great his hope had been. It was some moments 
before he could collect his thoughts, and then 
he turned to quit the scene of gayety, which 
did not jar upon him only because he was but 
half conseiqgs of .t, so wholly was he ab- 
sorbed in looking upon Gretchen for the last 
time. She was hardly changed. The same 
fresh charm of coloring and rounded supple- 
ness, the same graceful leaning on her lover’s 
arm, and shy, sweet flush and half-lifted lashes, 
which had once been so familiar to this other 
lover. He set his teeth together in impotent 
fury, and moved away. At that very instant 
she moved too. Their eyes met; he saw her 
color flee away, her glance, first startled, change 
into an imploring, haggard, shrinking gaze. 
She was afraid, he said to himself, that he 
might stand forward between her and the bril- 
liant future in this hour of her triumph. He 
turned upon his heel and made his way forth- 
with to the entrance. 

But he could not cross that threshold. He 
must see her, nay, must speak to her once 
more. He waited, watching her unseen. How 
more than gay she seemed, and how she led all 
in her train, from all the Niebelungen heroes 
even to the sons of the desert! If her light- 
ness were but forced—if it were impossible for 


But many among the gentle dames and dam- | sch a meeting not to leave its trace in any wise 
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upon her spirits—Max von Edelstern never | 
doubted that his quitting her had left her | 
lighter hearted than before. 

But De Rubigny could not of course linger 
near her like her shadow the whole evening 
jong. She had been dancing with another 
partner, who led her to an alcoved seat just 
as Von Edelstern came forward. 

She was wonderfully composed, although she 
started, certainly, when he greeted Fraulein 
von Hardenberg much as any ordinary ac- 
quaintance might have done. Her late part- 
ner bowed and left her, and, with a trembling 
hand, she swept aside the folds of her dress to 
make room for Max upon the divan beside her. 

But he did not take the mutely-offered place. 
He stood before her so that she was screened 
from any save himself, while the trailing ivy 
boughs drooped around them both. There was 
a silence which seemed very long to each, and 
then he broke it quietly. 

**Do not fear that I have come to stand be- 
tween you and your brilliant lot. 1 have but 
brought the wedding gift a little sooner, that 
isall. See,’’ and he laid upon her hands, that 
clasped and unclasped themselyes upon her 
knee, her parting gift, a tress which he had 
kept since the evening she gave it to him. ‘I 
hold you to the past not even by that slight 
link now,” he said. And as the soft curl 
caught a ray of light and gleamed like gold, he 
added, bitterly, ‘It is the golden glitter that 
you love, and that I lacked.” 

Gretchen lifted her head suddenly, flushing, 
and her lips quivering as she strove to speak. 
He said more gently :— 

“Ach ja wohl! I should have known what a 
reed is this love to lean upon. Who would 
have knowledge must earn it. Rest tranquil, 
thou little one, it is all over now.” 

Gretchen’s face was hidden in her hands. 
“Itisallover now.” He said it, and his words 
were echoed ip her heart. How little it cost 
him to put it all away as over! If he had up- 
braided her—if he had only held her to her 
promised faith, uttered but one word of regret— 
she could have cried out for forgiveness, could 
have prayed him to take her back into that 
past from which he thrust her now without an 
effort, as she thought. ‘Rest tranquil,’ he 
had said —so tranquilly that she dared utter 
none of the wild, penitent beseechings swell- 
ing like voiceless sobs in her throat. And so 
she did not stir, and heard his steps go from 
her, till they mingled in the crowd. She started 
up then, gazing after him. He never turned, 
but passed on down the hall and through the 
door—erect, and with his old firm and yet care- 
less gait, she thought. She did not see his face. 

The glare of light and color around her 
Seemed to blind her reeling senses, She al- 
most staggered forward, and brushed suddenly 
against some one, who turned with an excla- 
Nation of delight. It was M. De Rubigny, 
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who offered his arm, saying that he had been 
seeking her everywhere. 

She shivered as he spoke to her, and did not 
take his arm. “I must go away,” she said; 
“I—I am hardly well. If you would tell my 
aunt,’? and she sank upon a seat which some 
one in the crowd gave her hastily. 

The old fraulein was not too well pleased 
by the summons. She did not at all approve 
of any sort of weakness, though she was by no 
means so watchful as she would have been had 
she known the cause of this. And her annoy- 
ance disappeared when, as De Rubigny put 
Gretchen into the carriage, she heard the young 
girl say quietly that she hoped to see him in 
the morning. It was so different from Marga- 
rethe’s way—hers had been so passive an ac- 
quiescence in the arrangements of the aunt 
and the lover—that the old lady was elated, 
and quite petted her Margarethe, and made 
much of her indisposition, to a degree that was 
distressing to the poor girl, who sorely Jonged 
for quiet. 

She did not leave her room the next morning 
until M. De Rubigny’s arrival. Her manner 
was composed, but her face ashen in its pal- 
lor as she entered the drawing-room. Hecame 
forward eagerly, and took her hand, but she 
checked him with a gesture when he would 
have raised it to his lips. 

**T dare hardly look you in the face,’’ she 
said, hoarsely, ‘‘1 have so shamefully deceived 
you.” 

“‘Margarethe! You!’ 

“If you would listen to my story !’’ 

He led her gravely to a sofa and drewa chair 
before her, leaning with his elbow on a table. 
Gradually, while she spoke unfalteringly, 
though with strange, set tones, she saw his 
posture change, till presently he leaned there, 
his head bowed, his eyes shaded by his hand. 
It was harder then for her to continue. She 
had before been thinking chiefly of herself, and 
of Max’s love which she had flung away, and 
did not hope to gain, even with the worldly 
sacrifice which she was making. She was 
thinking of her folly in once dreaming that the 
dazzle of the world could fill the void left by that 
love. But now—could it indeed be that this 
map had loved her no less truly, and she had so 
wronged him, too? Her voice choked, and she 
could not goon. Her story was all told, but 
she had thought to speak a few set, penitential 
phrases—wishes for’ his happiness, assurances 
that many a fitter maiden would consent to be 
his bride. How paltry all such speeches now! 
They failed her, and she stopped short. 

He drew away bis hand slowly then, and 
looked at her. That long, wistful look said 
all that his eager words could, as he came and 
stood before her, pleading as if for life and 
death. But she dared not yield. It was her 
weakness and her indecision before which had 
so nearly ruined him and herself. 
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It is an old, old ruin—the Schloss von Edel- 
stern—such a crumbling, scattered ruin, that 
the single massive, square gray tower which 
remains, stands there like a gaunt monument 
to mark dead ages. Itis graven by the finger 
of Time—lettered with dull gray lichens, and 
scrawled over with dark ivy, which, instead of 
noting down the virtues and the glories of the 
past, like other monuments, but chronicle de- 
eay. The castle was once the stronghold of 
its Tyrol height; but now, as if its dwellers 
dreamed there should be no more war, a mod- 
ern mansion stood out half before the tower, 
as if it had no need of it. And yet war lately 
had been sweeping to and fro like a vast, de- 
stroying wave, in the vicinity. 
and Bavarian army, having captured Salzburg, 
had advanced upon the Tyrol. The peasants 
of the mountains had opposed an undaunted 
front, had been victorious more than once; yet 
now their victory was snatched from them for 
a time, and their great Valley of the Inn oc- 
cupied by the enemy. 
present might seem an untoward season for 
festivity—and yet there was a ball to-night at 
Castle Edelstern. A ball at which French and 
Bavarian officers were to be most honored 
guests. 

The Frau Grifinn von Edelstern, young 
widow of the old count, who had now been 
dead two or three years, had never loved her 
husband’s country, and remained in it only 
because her means were too slender to permit 





her to take the stand she would have wished | 


in her native city, the Bavarian capital. There- 
fore, when prudence bade her conciliate the 
powerful invaders, she had few Tyrolese sym- 
pathies to oppose themselves to such a policy. 
And so there was to be a grand ball in the 
castle. 

It was evening now at last, and, as horseman 
after horseman dashed up, out from the old 
turret-casement down into the court-yard, 
eager, bright-blue eyes were peering, and a 
girlish figure leaned as far out as she could, 
still keeping in the shelter of the curtaining 
ivy-boughs—a girlishly rounded figure, and a 
rosy dimpled face, which could belong to none 
other than to Gretchen von Hardenberg—a 
rosier, blither face than that on which the lights 
of the great Munich artists’ ball had streamed. 
There was a something in the smile around the 
rosebud mouth which reealled the childish 
days and the feather dustbrush of the old nar- 
row Munich streets, quite as much as did the 
dress of a Tyrolenn peasant, which she again 
was wearing. Yes, Gretchen was once more 
a little peasant-maiden. The fairy godmother 
of the pumpkin coach, finding that her Cinder- 
ella would not marry the prinee—#. ¢., De Ru- 
bigny—sent her back to her cinders. But 
Gretchen did not find Max waiting on the 
homely hearth for her. He had left Munich 
on the very night of their parting at the ball; 
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In view of all this, the | 





and she, after lingering a brief while in the 
old home, had gone back to her older home in 
the Tyrol, and thence, moved by an unac- 
knowledged hope of hearing tidings of Max, 
had entered his aunt’s household as something 
between maid and companion. 

Time passed, however, and that hope was 
still a hope, when, this morning, the Frau 

Griifinn sent for her to her boudoir, where 
piles of acceptances and refusals for the ball, 
together with a letter or two which had found 
the way from Innspruck, were strewn together 
| on the table. The lady, glancing up from her 
| French novei, begged Gretchen to open them, 
| and tell her if every one were coming. 
Gretchen obeyed. At last she broke the seal 
| of a letter which she supposed related to the 
tiresome ball; but the very beginning proved 
| her mistake, at the same time so startling her 
| that her eyes never moved from the page until 
| they reached the signature. That signature 
| was “Max von Edelstern.”’ 
He wrote to say that he was on his way to 
| Hofer’s army, as every true Tyrolese should 
| be, and that he diverged from the direct patli 
| from the wish to ascertain that the invaders 
had not molested her, and from the hope of 
rendering any service in his power. He added 
| that, as many years stretched between him and 
| his recollections of Tyrol topography beyond 
the castle, he would be glad if she could fur- 
ther him with a guide or fellow-traveller. His 
letter would reach the castle by a sure hand, 
and he would follow at a late hour in the 
evening, so he ended. 

And so Gretchen would see him again at 
last! That thought made her forgetful of his 
danger for a time. When she remembered, 
it was not to despair, but to resolve to save 
him. He must never enter the castle, that was 
elear. She glanced at the countess, and felt 
justified in withholding the letter, since its 
rightful owner would hardly be able to keep 
his secret, nor would be at pains to contrive 
his escape. It must devolve on Gretchen, 
then. Not all her anxiety could weigh her 
spirits down as she told herself triumphantly 
that his safety must be brought about by her. 
So soon as their guests were safe within, she 
would steal forth, would lie in wait at the foot 
of the road up the cliff, the only ascent to the 
castle. There she could not fail to meet him; 
then would herself guide him through the 
mountain paths she knew so well, until he 
should be safe upon the road to Hofer. 

At first she had intended to disclose herself, 
or rather let him recognize her, as he could 
not fail to do, unless she were at pains that he 
should not. But, as the time drew near, her 
heart failed her, and her pride, too, shrank 
from putting herself forward as his deliverer, 
and soin a manner making a demand upon his 
gratitude. Therefore, when the ba]l- room was 
at last filled, and lights and music there made 
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the night gay, it was an unrecognizable Tyro- 
lese maiden who flitted by, her broad hat tied 
down close beneath her chin, in such wise as 


to leave so little of the face exposed to view | 


that in the dimness of a merely starlight night 
she well might pass unknown. 

‘She had counted upon being able to borrow 
a horse from the stables, but a brief recon- 
noitering convinced her that such reckoning 
was quite mistaken. A group of soldiers 
lounged there; and, besides that delay would 
probably be vain, it would certainly be more 
than hazardous to Max. There was, then, but 
one way of aiding him. He must let her ride 
behind him on his own horse. 

She made her way with all possible speed 
compatible with stealth from the court-yard. 
On she wended, the shades meantime waxing 
blacker and blacker, the forest closing grim- 
mer, the faint light through the openings dying 
out upon the fallen withered pine-tags which 
sent up an odorous yet mournful breath be- 
neath her flying footsteps. Thus she wended, 
tili an abrupt turn in the overgrown pathway 
brought her full upon a solitary horseman. 

She had been too eager on her errand to 
dwell upon her own position, and the task be- 
fore her of explaining to him. But, as out of 
breath she reached the turn, it was not breath- 
lessness alone which impeded her utterance. 
She stood still, directly in his path, pressing 
her clasped hands together, and striving to 
collect herself. 

He had not at once observed her, for he was 
riding absently along, and the shade was dens- 
est here. When he did observe, he attempted 
to pass silently; but, quick as thought, she 
caught his bridle. A few words, carefully 
spoken in a tone not her own, sufficed to stay 
him. 

“Surely, maiden,” he said, looking at her 
more attentively, ‘‘thou art not the guide sent 
by the countess ?’’ 

‘‘Tam the guide, mein Herr’’— she answered, 
faintly. 

“But is it altogether safe for thee? And 
dost thou know the mountain-roads?”’ 

In the Tyrolese accent, she soon convinced 
him that she ought to be familiar with these 
roads, and that there was no fear for her ; for, 
when she should have guided him beyond dan- 
ger, she would be quite near the Senne hut, on 
a friend’s pasture-alp, where she would find 
shelter. She omitted to say that this Senne 
hut was occupied but for a few weeks in the 
midst of summer, when the herd was led up 
there for pasture, and that it was now deserted. 
And, owing to that omission, she found herself 
presently mounted behind him, where she kept 
her place both gracefully and easily, and only 
now and then, at some sudden leap of the 
horse, steadied herself by a lithe hand on Von 
Edelstern’s arm. 

And so the trees, and rocks, and cliffs went 
VOL. XCIII.—27 


| by. The way was hazardous from time to 
| time—no road, but mere sheep-walks, to be 
| thridded only by those to the mountain born. 
teeply beneath their feet, the ground shelved 
| down in naked precipices to some black and 
| jagged pool, from the vicinity of which the 
| very pines staggered back, retreating up be- 
| yond dank crags on the farther side, in strag- 
| gling groups traced branch by branch against 
| the gray-blue starlit sky. But Gretchen was 
| a true mountain-maid, the gallant horse sure- 
| footed, and Max willing to be led. The miles 
| went by too rapidly for more than a word here 
| and there, and those of Gretchen were mere 

monosyllabic replies. She was making no de- 
| mand upon his gratitude, in very truth. He 
| evidently believed her some herd-maiden, not 
| sorry for a lift to her home. Surely, this was 

as she would have it; and yet, as her jour- 
| ney’s end drew near, and the glad sense of his 
presence lost its comfort in the nearness of 
parting, she felt with a pang beyond all moan 
that he would go his way and hardly think of 
her again, nor ever know what she had given 
up for his sake. At last she forced herself to 
say that she would leave him now; he was 
quite out of peril, and must follow this bridle- 
path until it led him forward to the main road, 
where he soon would find some one to direct 
him to the Tyrolese camp. 

“The Tyrolese camp? And so thou alto- 
gether knowest my destination, maiden? Art 
thou, then, for Hofer, too?’’ 

‘*With all my Tyrolean heart,”’ she said. 

IIe detached the gold chain from his watch, 
and flung it over her neck. 

‘* Wear this, then, for me, thou brave one,”’ 
he said, ‘‘until I come again to redeem it with 
the purse of gold I owe for thy kind service.”’ 

Gretchen affected all a peasant’s admiration 
for the gift, but more by gestures than by 
words, because she hardly dared to trust her 
voice; and then she sprang away from him, 
and was soon lost among the crags. 

Time passed. There was a lull of peace 
throughout the Tyrol, and French and Bava- 
rian troops were there no more. It was the 
close of a fair summer day. The mountain- 
side was glowing in its glory, and in that sun 
set light a pasture-alp perched like a high 
green bough brushing the sky. A Sennerinn 
was there among her herds, which flocked to- 
gether for the milking at the green-thatched 
hut. In its narrow door another herd-maiden 
was standing, shading her eyes with her broad 
hat from the dazzling rays, while she loitered 
for an idle moment before going forward to 
assist her cousin with the kine. 

While she is loitering still, she sees that 
some one clambers up the crag, for the: sun 
sets behind, and throws the shadow foremost 
up the grassy slope. She watches indifferently. 
Gretchen, in all these long days of her peasant 
life, has had 
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“ No bliss draw nigh to her, 
That she should run to greet ;” 

and she seldom cared to turn her head to 
watch a comer whomsoever. So she was lean- 
ing carelessly in the low doorway, gazing ab- 
sently before her, and the new comer passed 
on where Lotta stooped among her cattle. 

He was speaking to her now, his voice 
reached her, and Gretchen, starting up, leaned 


forward breathlessly. A tall, broad figure, 


bending slightly towards the Sennerinn as he 
rested his arm on the neck of the animal she 


was milking. Gretchen caught Lotta’s answer | 


to some question he must have put. 

“Ci, thou, dear Heaven, saved your life, 
mein Herr? Not I, most certainly. Who 
knows? it might be that you mean my cousin 
—my cousin, yonder in the doorway.” 

Se the time was come. Coward Gretchen 
almost wished she could escape it, almost 
wished she did not wear that gold chain upon 
her bodice as a clue. 


support, only still uphold the hat half shadow- 


ing her face. Below it, on her bosom, glittered | 
It was that which caught his | 


Max’s chain. 
attention as he came and paused before her. 

**And so I find thee at last, maiden,’’ he 
began. 

But Gretchen slowly dropped her hand, and 
the hat in it. Max started back. He grew 
very pale, and his lips moved once or twice 
before he spoke. 

“Gretchen, is it thou? thou, playing thus at 
peasant life? In Heaven’s name, why are 
you here, Madame de Ru’’— 

“No, no, not that name,” she interrupted, 
faintly. ‘It is not mine.” 

He caught her hands, and held them fast in 
his. Standing above him on the doorstep as 
she did, although her lashes drooped, she could 
not evade his eager, questioning gaze. But 
she did not answer it. Just then a slanting 
sunbeam flashed that way. Max again marked 
the glitter of that golden clue. He followed it 
up at once. ‘‘Gretchen—Herzensliebe—who 
was my guide that wild night through the 
mountains!” 


—_—-e__ 


KINDNESS. 
BYL. CA Ss 


To do a kindness kindly—to confer a favor 
with such tact and delicacy that the recipient 
will not be oppressed by a sense of obligation, 
is an art. Wherefore is it one so little culti- 
vated by the kind spirits of this world? There 
are persons who are quick to execute praise- 
worthy actions, who take pleasure in works of 
beneficence, yet who always perform them in 
a hard, cold way, as though impelled by the 
promptings of compulsive duty alone. 

Individuals of another class bestow their good 





But it was too late. | 
She could only lean against the doorway for | 


| gifts more graciously, but evidently expect a 
| due acknowledgment ; they have the air of re- 
| quiring ‘‘so much for so much,” and their un- 
| disguised demand for a full measure of thanks 

often annihilates the very existence of grati- 
| tude. You see, at a glance, that they are lay- 
| ing out their kind deeds at usury, and hope for 
| a good income of reward ; perhaps in the shape 
| of a wide reputation for goodness, perhaps 
from the return of some greater benefit than 
| the one conferred, perhaps through the grati- 
| fication of assuming an air of superiority in the 
character of benefactor. 

The kindness of another order of tempera- 
ments is impulsive, whimsical, and spasmodi- 
cal, the effervescing exuberance of a pleasant 
state of mind—a transient excitement which 
quickly exhausts itself. Wearied of weil-doing, 
these uncertain friends soon exclaim, “1’ve 
done enough!"’ Enough! as if a poor, feeble 
mortal, though he use his best energies for 
the promotion of his neighbor’s welfare, can 
ever arrive at a period when, through the 
| greatness of his deeds, he may fold his hands 
and say “I’ve done enough !”’ 

There is an old proverb which warns us that 
the last person from whom we should expect 
to receive a favor is the one upon whom we 
have liberally bestowed favors. And it is 
not unusual for persons to experience a posi- 
tive aversion towards those who have done 
them great services—an aversion they struggle 
against, they are ashamed of, they despise 
themselves for entertaining, and yet are ever 
keenly conscious of feeling. Is not this very 
often the consequence of the manner in which 
the services have been rendered? Nothing so 
thoroughly destroys the beauty of an act of 
kindness as the desire for, or even the expecta- 
tion of, gratitude. And yet nothing is more 
common. 

The poet Rogers tells us that ‘‘to bless is to 
be blest ;’’ and true kindness instinctively com- 
municates to those whom we are permitted to 
benefit a consciousness of the happiness we 
ourselves derive from the power of benefaction 
placed in our unworthy hands—makes them 
sensible of the blessedness which springs from 
that power’s exercise, reveals to them the in 
debtedness we cherish towards those who are 
the recipients of its use. 

Cant, in the spirit of veritable charity, de- 
clares that the way to love our neighbor is to 
do good to him first and we shall love him after 
as the consequence of having done good to him. 
When kindness is genuine in the soul, when it 
strikes deep roots and is nourished by a holy 
source, theré is always an increased sense of 
affection experienced towards those who have 
needed and received kindnesses at our hands. 

Effectual, widely-extended kindness does not 
alone consist in the performance of tangible 
and undeniable services to others. Kind looks 
and words and gentle, kindly ways may-be of 
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incalculable benefit. Natures grow hard and 
rough through the absence of a surrounding 
atmosphere of permanent kindness, and are 
softened and humanized by the influence of 
habitual, persistent gentleness and considera- 
tion. When the angel of kindness enters a 
heart where it can take up its abode, it looks 
through the eyes of the man, speaks with his 
voice, moves with his motions, guides his hands 
and his feet, and stretches out his arms to clasp 
the whole world in Charity’s warm embrace ; 
and this every day of his life and every hour 
of his day. Good works become the delight of 
his existence and the very idea of remunera- 


tion, of reward in any imaginable shape (save | 


that of internal satisfaction), would diminish 
the happiness he enjoys. 

“Ye are not your own,” said St. Paul. If 
God demanded from us at any moment all that 
he has given, what should we have left? What 
physical, mental, spiritual attributes would re- 
main? Would nut our very existence cease? 
Can the truth of the Apostle’s assertion need 
a stronger demonstration than is found in the 
answer to these queries? If we are not “our 
own,’’ the power to serve, the capacity to com- 


fort, the faculty to “be kind,” are not “our 


own,”’ but are among the precious gifts intrust- 
ed to us by the Great Giver, as the ten talents 
were placed in the keeping of the faithful ser- 
vant. What right have we, then, to claim the 
return even of gratitude, since we are using 
that which is not ‘‘our own’’ but our master’s ? 
since we are only the media chosen for dis- 
pensing that Master's beneficence? since we 
must reader up an account of the equitable 
and liberal distribution of all that has been 
placed in our hands? With the conviction that 
we are not ‘“‘our own’”’ ever present, who could 
ask a return for the kindnesses he is Heaven- 
commissioned to bestow and which are not 
“his own,”’ albeit they are distributed through 
his agency? Ifa thought of gratitude—a hope 
of compensation—once spring up in the mind, 
the kindness with which they are associated is 
spurious, and its true name is interest, gain, 
whim, orself-love. How many ofthe acts, upon 
which we complacently bestow the appellation 
of ‘‘kind,”’ will not suddenly change their shape 
and title beneath the touch of that Ithuriel-like 
test? 


<> 





GrvE a patient hearing to argument on all 
sides. 

THERE is no natural connection between 
great wealth and happiness ; but great poverty 
and misery are nearly related. Though wealth 
won’t warrant welfare, want won’t withstand 
woe. 

WASsTE no time, for time is the stuff that life 
is made of. It is not how long, but how well, 
we live. The less a man sleeps, the more he 
lives. 


MISS GORDON’S FIRST VISIT 
TO THE COUNTRY. 


BY EDWARD JAMESON. 


Miss Jut1a Gorpon had come from the 
great metropolis to spend a few weeks in the 
‘country. Her father, a wealthy merchant and 

widower, had so recommended, and she had 
' followed his advice, although somewhat op- 
posed to her own secret wishes. Indeed, tired 
and satiated as she had been with city life, she 
expected to be promiscuously bored, and find 
no satisfactory relief or recreation in the same- 
ness and monotony of country life. But at the 
end of a single month, how all such antici- 
patory pictures of gloom and weariness were 
dissipated! How kind and considerate had 
| been her aunt, whom she was visiting! How 
thoughtful and attentive even to her slightest 
wish! And then the country air was so invig- 
orating! She could not have chosen a better 
month than that so highly prized, not by poets 
| only, but by plain, downright, prosaic people 
| —the golden month of June. How much elated 
| with her visit, and how greatly satisfactory it 
had been, may be seen when she wrote her 
| father a letter, drenehed in bucolics, praying 
| for permission to remain at least a month be- 
yond the time she had at first made reluctant 
| determination should be the length of her visit. 
She, of course, made some acquaintances in 
| the village near which her aunt’s farm was 
| located ; and, among others, that of the Metho- 
dist minister of said village, a well-looking 
person on the whole, but not a man to cap- 
tivate a fashionable young lady’s heart, to 
whom flirtation had been a pastime ; and yet 
| there was an intuition in the young lady’s 
| mind that there was something about him far 
| from unpleasing to her. How they became 
| known to each other, happened in this wise :— 

She had gone in her aunt’s company to his 
church, in serious anticipation of hearing a 
| prosy, unpleasant sermon, enforced with the 
| customary earnestness of the Wesleyans, and 
| had been happily disappointed. The Rev. Mr. 
| Paine was not what one would designate asa 
| fine looking man, but his forehead and cast of 

head were decidedly so. He had been in the 
village only six months, and had become quite 
popular, and was objected to by the older 
members only on account of not pressing home 
| the truths of the gospel in so forcible a manner 
| as they could have wished. After the ser 
| mon, Miss Gordon adjourned with her aunt to 
' the Sunday-school, and they met Mr. Paine. 
| Though only a few commonplaces passed be- 

tween them, a congenial chord was struck, 
| and they seemed as intimate as if they had 
| known each other for years. On returning 
| with her aunt, she could not but confess to 
| her inmost self how much interested she had 
| become in him. 
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That afternoon she re-read ‘‘ Locksley Hall,”’ 
and had been struck with the words, ‘‘as the 
husband is, the wife is,” and wondered if they 
were literally true. Then she thought for the 
moment with aversion of the young man who 
had been paying her considerable attention. 
He was not a bad-hearted man, but city life 
and temptations he had freely indulged in, and 
she could not but realize how little there was 
in his life to ennoble character. In contrast 
with this country parson, she could not but 
feel that he was greatly lowered in the com- 
parison... But why make the comparison? 
She had no thoughts of marrying yet; and 
still she did make the comparison, and con- 
tinued to do so. 

The parson now became a frequent caller at 
the house, and soon their acquaintance ripened 
into a warm and tender friendship, though not 
as yet partaking of the holier name of love. 
One beautiful morning they were to go trout 
fishing. As Miss Gordon stood ready to be 
escorted to the trout stream, I may be pardoned 
for saying a word about her personal appear- 
ance. From her style of garment, one would 
hardly suppose she had any serious intent to 
inveigle many trout. She wore a pretty check 
muslin dress that fitted her figure exactly; a 
crimson shawl of very transparent texture she 
carried under her arm; a coquettish hat; sun 
umbrella and a dainty fishing rod, a present 
from her father ; altogether a most captivating 
figure, and certain to fascinate our ministerial 
friend. He, having relieved her of fishing rod, 
shawl, and a small bask®t containing luncheon, 
declared they should be on the way. 

The conversation between them continued 
pleasantly all the half mile distance to the 
stream. He asked her if she enjoyed fishing. 

“Oh, exceedingly! but I generally have 
poor luck.’’ 

‘Trout are difficult to catch,’’ answers he. 

**T suppose so.”’ 

Suddenly he says, “I should think your 
greatest success at angling would be for hearts.”’ 

At this she slightly blushed, and answered, 
**Oh, dear no! at least, I think not. Why do 
you make so serious an accusation ?” 

The young man felt he had got himself into 
trouble ; indeed, was already so, he should soon 
be caught and floundering in her basket. And 
would she pity him, once she had him safely 
landed? Such thoughts as these ran through 
his mind before he replied. 

‘*You do not answer me,’’ she reminds him. 

“Well, most pretty women are experts in 
that line of fishing.’ 

‘‘A very insufficient answer.’’ 

They seon came to the stream, and he linked 
together her pole, adjusted the line, put on an 
inviting fly, showed her how to throw it, in an 
almost sportsman-like manner, and hoped that 
soon a handsome trout would reward their 
efforts. But the trout seemed to be more shy 








would entangle her line in the bushes. She 
declared cver and over again she never could 


learn to throw it rightly; and once, having . 


been on the verge of tumbling into the stream, 
gave upin disgust, much to the relief of our 
parson friend, who was fast becoming tired 
of disentangling hook and line from unruly 
bushes, which grew inconveniently thick on 
the bank of the stream. Al! this had con- 
sumed but two hours, and they certainly had 
had neither sport nor trout. 

“I think, Mr. Paine,’ exclaims Julia, ‘‘ we 
had better find some suitable spot where we 
ean rest and eat our luncheon.” She was 
warm with her unusual labor, and not a little 
irritated at her want of success at fishing. 
“If I could have had but one bite, I might en- 
dure it; but don’t you think this luck of ours 
simply unendurable ?”’ 

He answered in a rather absent manner that 
he “did think so.” He was thinking of her, 
and not of their ill luck. 

A shady and convenient place for luncheon 
was soon found. They ate awhile in silence, 
each having thoughts too personal for wtter- 
ance. At length she spoke :— 

‘*You seem abstracted, Mr. Paine. I hope 
disentangling my unfortunate line has not 
made my society irksome.”’ . 

“No, indeed,’ blurted out the parson; “I 
never was happier in my life;” and then he 
blushed crimson, and made matters worse by 
a less pronounced answer: ‘‘I mean, Miss 
Gordon, I have been more than repaid for any 
Slight attention I may have showed you.” 

Now I take the first answer he made to be 
the correct one. The fact was, he never had 
known so supremely happy a moment as the 
one just passed, in which his consciousness 
had admitted his love for her. True, that hap- 
piness might be clouded; but for the instant 
his new-found love made him a supremely 
happy mortal. But could she love him? If 
he disclosed his love on the spot, and should 
ask her to be his wife, would she not be an- 
noyed and angered at him for seizing this 
opportune moment? 

She, with the ready instincts of a woman, 
had guessed what might be passing through 
his mind, and, alarmed lest he should tell his 
love before they left the spot, began to think 
of returning to the house. But still she lin- 
gered after the lunch had been eaten. A golden 
opportunity was left to the parson. 

‘*Miss Gordon, do you believe in love on 

ort acquaintance ?”’ 

“Why, what a question, Mr. Paine! Of 
course not.”’ 

“But Ido.”’ Here he could control himself 
no longer, and forth came a fervid avowal of 
love. His words were spoken with an earnest- 
ness so intense she could not mistake them. 
They came purely and solely from tue heart. 
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After a brief interval, she said : ‘‘ Mr. Paine, 
you utterly surprise me. 1 had no idea of 
your falling in love with me.” (Now, itseems 
to me she had, and in answering thus she 
showed a want of frankness as well as of 
truth). ‘‘ You know how different has been 
my life, and how totally unfit I am for a min- 
ister’s wife. Pray, Mr. Paine, see the impas- 
sable objections that would arise to oppose our 
union, if I were inclined to accede to your 
wishes.”" 

Now this sounded by no means unpleasant 
to him, and he renewed his suit with unabated 
ardor. 

“The objections you name seem to me by no 
means impassable; and, as to your unfitness 
for the duties of a parson's wife, I entirely 
disagree with you.”’ 

“Mr. Paine, were I to own frankly the inte- 
rest you have in my affections, 1 am sure my 
father would never consent to our union.”’ 

How much had he gained by his persistence ? 
Before he left her, he had gained her promise 
to write to her father the state of affairs, and 
that he would abide by that decision. Julia, 
after consulting her aunt, wrote her father, 
and was surprised to receive an answer favora- 
ble to the parson. There is little more to tell, 
except they were happily married; and she, 
who thought she would detest a country life, 
cheerfully settled down to the laborious duties 
of a country parson’s wife. 


—_— ee —_—__ 


“IF | LOVE THEE, WHAT IS THAT TO THEE?” 


BY MARION COUTHOUY. 








BELOVED, I am looking on a star! 

Deep in my soul’s dark waters doth it glow. 
The self-same orb, perchance, thou view’st afar, 
With clear, uplifted eyes, yet dost not know 
That one beholds it who doth only see 
An image in its radiant spark of thee! 


Beloved, when at earliest dawn I rise, 
And breathe the air, yet full of flying dreams, 
The coming morn looks only with thine eyes, 
And brings thy brightness with her tender beams. 
Yet in thy slumbering breast no visions wake, 
To make the twilight fairer for my sake. 


Beloved, I possess thee every hour, 
And nought can tear thy being from mine own! 
Not while Heaven gives to earth a single flower, 
A single breath of bloom, or music tone; 
The world to me is vocal with thy fame, 
And yet I am to thee scarce e’en a name. 


Beloved, rest serene, nor know of this— 
That one doth live whose soul thou hast in thrall 
Thou canst not rob me of my life, my bliss— 
I love thee, and I love thee! that is all! 
And since I list to love thee more and more, 
Thou canst not take from this my treasure-store. 


Look with cold eyes, or turn with lips of scorn 
Away from me, who fain would kiss thy hand— 
Yet am I not by this left all forlorn, 
For I may kiss the spot where thou didst stand! 
And I can clasp thine image in my heart, 
And say, “Oh, love—sweet love, we shall not part!” 





RUTH RAE. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN K. 








THE faig June day was warm and hazy. Not 
enough wind was stirring to lift the heads of 
the great clover blossoms, that, lulled by the 
murmurs of the honey-bees, were dreaming 
with low-bowed faces in the sun-lit meadows. 
Only the leaves of the tall poplars by the road- 
side turned on their twisted stems, as if some 
of the “tiny faerie folk’’ were at play among 
their branches. 

A little back from the road stood a square 
white house with green blinds, a wing upon 
one side, and a wide piazza across the front. 
It was a pleasant place enough, with its quaint, 
box-trimmed dahlia-beds, each with its colony 
of white-tipped, green stick supporters on either 
side before the door, and the masses of yellow 
roses clambering up to the second story, and 
scattering their perfume about. 

Little Ruth Rae, busy among the strawberry- 
beds, stopped a moment, fanning her flushed 
cheeks with her‘pink calico sunbonnet, and 
thought how glad she was to be at home again, 
where her happy child-life had been lived. 
Ruth was an only daughter, and Mrs. Rae, 
though she found her income rather timited 
when her husband died, resolved that she 
should at least have a good education. 

So Ruth, when she was about thirteen, was 
sent away to boarding-school, and her mother, 
with true New England thrift, replaced the 
money that it cost her by taking a boarder 
now and then, as oceasion offered, and sell- 
ing fruits and vegetables from the farm, that 
stretched away at the back of the house for 
three-score acres or so. 

Just now it is the village doctor who occu- 
pies the ‘“‘blue room,” and helps eke out the 
widow’s income. A grave, quiet, middle-aged 
man, little given to gallantry, and a trifle old- 
fashioned ; a widower, people said, though no 
one had ever heard him speak of his wife. He 
is sitting with his serious. face quite framed in 
the yellow roses, reading and glancing at the 
little figure busy among the strawberries ; but 
Ruth is wholly intent upon her work again, 
singing, in her fresh, young voice, sweet as a 
robin’s and as untutored, some little hymn she 
learnt in Sunday-school. 

‘Ruth, child, hav’n’t you picked enough for 
breakfast yet? The muffins are ready, and the 
doctor will be waiting,’’ calls a pleasant, de- 
cided voice from the doorway. 

“Yes, mother,” and Ruth lifts her basket in 
her pretty, crimson-stained fingers, and puts it 
on the kitchen window-sill. ‘‘I will just ran 
over to the meadow and get some cresses for 
the doctor ; and don't wait for me, mother, I'll 
be back in an instant.’’ 

Gathering her neat brown cambric dress 
about her, she fled swiftly across the meadow 
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to the little brook, that, protected by a fringe 
of straggling alders, oozed along through the 
long, bright grass, until it lost itself in the 
sedgy lands further to the southward. 

The worthy doctor’s eyes followed ther to her 
destination, then dropped upon the book he 
was reading. ‘‘‘I will, therefore,’’’ he read, 
slowly, “‘‘I will, therefore, that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety, not with braided hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but with 
good works.’ St. Paul must have had some 
such woman as Miss Rae in his mind when he 
wrote that, I think,” and then he sighed, and, 
replacing his book upon the table, betook him- 
self down stairs to breakfast. 

Ruth was already there when he came in, the 
cresses, fresh and wet with the morning dew, 
were in their glass of spring-water, beside his 
plate, and she was standing by the window 
touching with an unconscious caress the vase 
of lilies and forget-me-nots she was holding in 
her hand. She placed it on the table, as she 
responded brightly to the doctor’s formal! good- 
morning. 

Mrs. Rae came in from the kitchen, where 
she had been superintending in person the pre- 
paring of breakfast, followed by Dinah bear- 
ing before her, in both hands, a huge dish of 
muffins, which she supplemented, in less time 
than it takes to record it, with the rest of the 
breakfast dishes. 

She is not a beauty, this little lassie of mine, 
but she has pleasant, kindly brown eyes and a 
gentle, womanly face, from which the glossy 
brown hair is put smoothly away, and gathered 
in a shining twist at the back of her head. 
Hers is a face that you would pass in the 
crowd, perhaps, but when you came home at 
evening I think, if you were a man, you would 
like just such a one to meet you in the door- 
way with a kiss, or sit beside you in the winter 
firelight. 

Ruth’s room looked out into the midst of an 
immense apple-tree, that shaded the well be- 
side the door; and as she stood one afternoon 
for an instant before going down stairs after 
changing her brown dress for a white one that 
she usually wore in the afternoon, looking into 
a robin’s nest, that, with its four speckled eggs, 
was hidden away among the pink apple-blos- 
soms, a merry voice called from under the 
window :— 

“Ruth! Ruth! Hurry and come down, I 
want to see you!” 

**Can’t you do that, now?” she said, smil- 
ingly, leaning over the window-sill. ‘Why, 
Bessie! is that you? I'l! come down imme- 
diately.” 

A very stylish little lady is Miss Bessie Nor- 
ton, dainty in all her belongings. It is her 
house that you see on the top of the hill yon- 
der, and its universal handsomeness is the pride 
of the country around. Bessie and her brother, 





who is nearly through his last college year, are 
the only children, and report says that they 
will inherit a large fortune when the judge and 
his white-haired wife are gathered to their long 
rest. 

Well, child, I’m glad you ’re back again,” 
said Bessie, ensconcing herself upon the top 
step of the piazza, and fanning industriously 
with her wide-brimmed leghorn hat. “I’m 
glad you're back, for I’ve four beach and two 
croquet parties on my hands, and you must 
come to them all. Glenn is coming home next 
week, and he threatened that if we did not 
make things a little lively for him he would 
take himself off somewhere. But what can we 
do? It’s such a stupid place!” and Miss Bes- 
sie pouted becomingly, and clasped her white 
hands despairingly. 

Ruth’s brown eyes opened a trifle wider. 
“Why is it stupid? I didn’t know it.” 

‘Of course it is, goosie,”” laughed Bess, with 
a shrug of her pretty shoulders. “‘ Not a thing 
on earth todo. J’ve been asleep all the morn- 
ing, and, honor bright, little mentor, hav’n’t 
you done likewise?” 

“Oh, no; I was busy! First I picked the 
strawberries for breakfast, and then I churned 
while Dinah swept, and after that—but you 
don’t want to hear a chronicle of my daily 
doings.” : 

“After that!’ repeated Bessie, with a wilful 
little nod of her curly head. 

‘Oh, I only made a pudding for dinner, and 
took some jelly to one of the doctor’s patients, 
a little boy down in the village—and that is all, 
I think.” . 

‘All!’ exclaimed Bessie, with a comical look 
of horror. ‘ Mam’selle vous-étes tres indus- 
trieuse! I predict that you will not find the 
place stupid at all; ennwé does not trouble busy 
people, mother says. But here comes Doctor 
Weatherley’s carriage, so I must run away, for 
it gives me the blues for a month just to see 
him, he’s so solemn,” and, with a laughing 
kiss, she fled swiftly down the walk, and step- 
ping into her low carriage, with its two atoms 
of Canadian ponies, drove away home. 

“Ah!” said the doctor, good-humoredly, as 
he swung his six feet of length to the ground, 
‘*so Miss Bessie ran away rather than encoun- 
ter the ogre? Sensible idea that! Miss Ruth, 
do you remember the mountains we were talk- 
ing of this morning? Here are some little bits 
of them that I think you will like, if you will 
look them over,” and, laying a square, white 
parcel in her lap, the doctor betook himself 
heavily up stairs to his room. 

Ruth sat down again, under the yellow roses, 
toexamine hertreasure. Under the twine-tied, 
coarse brown paper wrappings, lay a square 
red morocco portfolio, perfectly plain, except- 
ing that on either side was written in beautiful 
gilt script a little name—“‘ Ruth Rae.” Ruth 
thought she would never weary of looking at 
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the dozen of oil paintings, small but exquisitely 
done, that lay inside. Dainty bits of mountain 
scenery, Swiss houses with their low-reaching, 
rock-laden roofs; Lake Lucerne, losing itself 
among its encircling mountains, with the glis- 
tening summits of the snowy Alps in the dis- 
tance—‘*The Devil’s Bridge” binding that 
great gorge, where the mad Reuss runs the 
wildest, through the black and riven walls, ris- 
ing hundreds of feet on either side—the famous 
pass of Mount St. Gothard, a group of peasant 
women in their picturesque dress, a cluster of 
fair, frail Alpine flowers, the ‘ Hospice,” with 
its snows and desolation, and a monk or two 
starting out to rescue the benighted wanderers 
on the mountain. 

Ruth was still busy with them when the sup- 
per-bell rang, and, with a little exclamation of 
disappointment, she put them carefully away, 
and rising, turned, half dreamily still, to go 
into the house again, her pretty cheek flushed 
with gladness and a happy light rising and 
falling in her gentle brown eyes. 

**Well, child,’’ asked her mother, when she 
came to the table, where the doctor and she 





were already seated, ‘‘ where have you been all | 
I’ve looked and looked for | 


the afternoon? 
you everywhere, and if I’ve called you once 
I’ve called you a dozen times?” 

‘In the Alps, mother,’’ with a bright little 
glance at the doctor. ‘What do you think of 
this?” and going around the table, she laid the 
pretty portfolio in her mother’s lap. ‘I can’t 
thank you, Doctor Weatherley,’’ and the light 
hand touched his shoulder timidly for an in- 
stant. “I never saw anything so beautiful in 
my whole life before.’’ 

The days went on peacefully, quietly to my 
little brown-haired heroine, but not without a 
good deal of pleasure in them, too, for Ruth was 
a general favorite in Newtown, and scarcely a 
day passed that the front gate did not play off 
some half a dozen times the voluntary with 
which it was its custom to honor the entrance 
and exit of all visitors. 

Ruth had a class in the doetor’s Sunday- 
school and sang in the choir at church, and 
was altogether such a busy little personage, 
that Bessie forgave her for not attending her 
croquet and beach parties in honor of the young 
collegian’s return, inwardly believing her to be 
“worked to death’’ already. Ruth had had 
other work just then. The doctor’s Sunday- 
school, a thing that had been organized, not to 
usurp the work of the aristocratic gathering at 
St. Mary’s, but to supplement it; that, seem- 
ing to have no place for the uncared-for chil- 
dren of the beach, had had its annual picnic, 
and having a picnic always meant busy work 
for the doctor and his hostess. 

Into this work Ruth entered with heart and 
soul, and day after day poultry, roasts, cook- 
ies, and eakes, pies, and puddings, and other 
dainties of her preparing were turned into the 








great ovens in the yellow-floored kitchen, and 
by dinner-time were reposing in all their rich 
brownness on the snowy pantry shelves, for 
Widow Rae had never been guilty of allowing 
any of her household to transgress that unal- 
terable rule of a New England woman—“ when 
the morning is over, the work must be com- 
pleted.”’ 

Ruth was out in the kitchen busy with some 
pie-crust, with a great apron completely cover- 
ing her brown dress, and her sleeves, with their 
dainty dimity ruffles, were pulled up, leaving 
her pretty dimpled arms bare to the elbows, 
when a shadow darkened the window behind 
her, and a laughing voice said, lightly, ‘‘ May 
I come in, Miss Rae?” 

She turned quickly, a little flush bright- 
ening her cheek at the thought of her uncov- 
ered arms, then she smiled. 

‘“‘The doctor is on the front stoop, I think— 
if you will go around—you wanted to see him, 
didn’t you?” 

‘Not at all, thank you,” he said, with a 
quizzical glance, crossing his arms on the win- 
dow-sill. ‘1 want to see you, Miss Ruthie, 
but I am afraid you have forgotten Glenn Nor- 
ton. Now, I knew you instantly. Have I 
grown entirely out of your remembrance?” 

‘No, indeed !’’ she said, giving him her hand. 
“TI never forget old friends; and how is Bes- 
sie? Will she come to our picnic? she half 
promised she would yesterday." 

‘“‘Of course she will; 1’]l make her—that is 
if I ean come and bring her. May I?” 

“If you will be good,’’ she laughed, with a 
demure little glance at him, “‘and if she will 
let you.’’ 

“‘Quite important that last,’ said he, whip- 
ping off the head of a rose that was nodding at 
him from the lattice above the window in a 
most exasperating way. ‘‘ Miss Ruthie, you 
finish those pies while 1 sit here and watch you, 
and then come out under the cherry-tree with 
me. It is warm to-day, didn’t you know it?” 

And then ensconcing himself comfortably on 
the window-sill, and laying his jaunty straw 
hat, with its wide blue ribbon fluttering over 
one side, and his kids and cane upon the table 
inside, he threw back his beautiful hair with a 
careless gesture that became him well, and be- 
gan a merry chat, that put her wholly at her 
ease and amused her as well, while she, with 


| deft quick fingeredness, finished her pie-mak- 





ing. 

Mrs. Rae, happening in, looked a pleased sur- 
prise at the pleasure the young heir appeared 
to be taking in her daughter’s society, and, wo- 
man like, she thought how nice it would be if 
her quiet, little brown-eyed Ruth should come 
to be, in time, the mistress of the Norton man- 
sion. 

“There, child,’”’ she said, ‘‘I will see to the 
oven—or Dinah can. I’m sure you’ve done 
enough this morning.”’ 
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So Ruth pulled down her sleeves, gave her 
shining hair a smooth on either side with her 
little, dimpled hands, and, donning her pink 
sunbonnet, turned to the young man very de- 
murely. 

‘*I will come now, if you tike,’’ she said, 
simply, and she looked so pretty as she said it, 
that Mr. Norton was completely upset for a 
moment, and, catching up his hat, followed 
without a word. 

A merry chat they had under the old tree of 
the days when he had carried her books, and 
drawn her and Bessie to and from school on 
his sled, of the “hide and seek’ they had 
played among the hay in the great barn where 
Ruth’s mother had sent her for eggs. 

“Do you know,” he said, looking down to- 
wards it, ‘“‘it hasn’t changed one bit? I won- 
der if we couldn't find an egg or so in Speckle’s 
nest ?”’ 

“I did this morning,’’ laughed Ruth, pleas- 
ure at the remembrance of the old days lending 
a cordiality to her voice that it would other- 
wise have been months in acquiring. 

Ah! Glenn Norton knew how to find the 
straw for the bricks that he was making. 

The dinner-bell was ringing when Ruth came 
into the house again, and Mrs. Rae, having 
seen them safely through a long engagement, 
had just decided that the wedding dress should 
be white satin and point lace, ‘‘ Even if I have 
to sell Black Beauty to do it,’’ and she put the 
roast upon the table with an emphatic toss to 
emphasize her words, just as Ruth’s low voice 
was saying, ‘“‘ Mother, what are you thinking 
about?” 

Scearcely a day passed after that that did not 
at some time find young Norton somewhere 
about the white house with its shining green 
blinds. Perhaps it would be among the straw- 
berries, and then the pink sun-bonnet would 
be in close proximity ; or early in the morning 
his handsome face could be seen bending over 
the bouquets that Ruth was arranging for the 
market ; and then, the work being to his liking, 
he would prepare as many as she, and very 
tastily, too. 

Ruth’s flowers had quite a reputation in 
the city whither they were sent. They were 
so different from the stereotyped things that 
the florists thought perfection. These seemed 


to bring with them a whiff of country air, a | 


vision of country scenes, a taste of country 
joys, with their bits of forget-me-nots here 
and there, and maybe a buttercup or two, half 
hidden away among its more pretentious neigh- 
bors. And they brought to Ruth quite a sum 
of money, which her mother said she must use 
precisely as she pleased. And so it happened 
that the money that the grand city ladies 
thought so little of, brought to old bed-ridden 
couples in the village blankets, fruits, and 
delicacies ; and to the fishermen’s children, to 
whose short, lives so few pleasant things had 


been added, covering for their stockingless 
feet, dresses for their overworked little bodies, 


| and somewhat of brightness to their dull, hard 


lives. Then, when Sunday came, and Ruth, 
in her gentle, quiet way, gathered them about 
her, and told them of that Christ-child in the 
manger, who had come to be their king, and 
who was her own loved master, they enshrined 
this brown-eyed, dainty maiden deep in those 
untutored hearts of theirs, and let her lead 
them in what paths she would. 

Sometimes it chanced that Glenn, at some 
gay hall of pleasure, would see in the evening 
those flowers that he had helped to gather in 


| the morning lending grace to the stately robes 


of some high-born damsel as she waltzed and 


| promenaded the night away, and he always 


felt a little sense of annoyance at the sight. 
The next day found him at the cottage, nev- 
ertheless, and by and by people at the stone 
church, with its pine-shaded graves, that sat 
quite alone by the country roadside, began to 


| . 

, wonder at the triumphant gladness and almost 
| unearthly sweetness that crept into little Miss 
| Rae's voice ; and young Norton, lolling behind 


} 








| nine o’clock breakfast. 


the crimson curtains in the judge’s pew, 
watched the gentle face in its reverent sweet- 
ness, and half guessed the reason ; and Doctor 
Weatherly, as he knelt and prayed to be kept 
“from envy, hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness,”’ sighed a little, and wiped 


| away a tear or two. 


The days went drifting on, and by and by 
**the maples lit up their torches ;”’ golden ap- 
ple-leaves, brown-spotted, floated above the 
orchard grass; the dahlias hung their bright 
heads heavily from their supports; of Ruth's 
flowers, were left only a few late lingerers ; 

“ And woods are yellow, woods are brown, 
The vine about the elm is red, 
Crow and hawk fly up and down, 
But for the woodthrush, he is dead; 
The ox forsakes the chilly shadow, 
Only the cricket haunts the meadow.” 


The Norton family were loitering over their 
They had been to a 


| ball the night before, and Miss Bessie’s eyes, 


as blue as the dainty silk wrapper in which 
she was arrayed, were half hidden under their 
long lashes, while her lips parted in a pretty 
yawn every five minutes or so. The judge 
| was busy with his paper on one hand, and his 
coffee on the other, while Glenn was employ- 
ing himself with pulling his sister’s long curls, 
| and making sly digs at the silver tabby, re- 
_ posing in stately dignity by his mother’s side, 
' as he kept up a well-bred feint of occupation. 
| “He hadn’t any appetite this morning,” he 
| told his mother, and forgot to mention that he 
| had shared Ruth’s half-pasé five o’clock break- 
| fast at the farm. 
The judge dropped his paper. ‘John, ano- 
ther biscuit; this is stone cold; and then you 
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may go. Mrs. Norton will ring if we require 
you. I wanted to speak to you, Glentworth,”’ 
he continued, as the man leftthe room. ‘This 
Miss Rae, do you intend to marry her? or are 
you only flirting? If the latter, I wish to warn 
you, for you are doing the girl an irreparable 
injury.” 

‘But suppose I am in earnest ?’’ said Glenn, 
hesitatingly, a little flush darkening his cheek. 

“Then I have nothing to say, of course; I 
always said my children should marry their 
own unbiassed choice. Miss Rae is a very 
pleasant little person; quite tasty, too, I 
should judge. Constance van Rensselaer was 
saying that that bouquet of hers we both so 
much admired was one that she had bought 
from her. She supplies her all summer, I be- 
lieve. It must be quite remunerative, for Con- 
stance would pay her well,” said the wily 
judge. 

“At any rate,’’ said Glenn, slowly, feeling 
somehow as if all brightness had suddenly 
gone out of his life, “‘at any rate, we are only 
good friends as yet ;’’ and then he thought of 
the ‘“‘tender nothings’’ he had said, and of the 
coy brown eyes that had sought his ofttimes, 
with shy gladness in their gentle depths, and 
his cheek grew suddenly hot. 

‘That is right, my son ; it would be better 
if you should remain so for six months, at 
least, longer,’ said the judge, as they rose; 
but Glenn left the room quickly, and Bessie 
followed, with a little sob in her throat, be- 
cause she had not dared to defend her friend. 
“Ah, Evelyn!’ said the judge, when they 
were gone, ‘‘this should have been looked 
into sooner. When I come home next week, 
I’ll get Van Dyke to let me bring his daughter 
with me. The boy has never seen her, and if 
she doesn’t carry him off in spite of himself, 
I'll eat my head. I’ll tell Van Dyke my 
plan. But here’s the carriage. Have you 
any commissions for me this morning? No? 
Well, good-by, my love! I must go and geta 
kiss from Bess and Glenn.”’ 

Glenn went off with some friends of his a 
fishing, and did not go to the farm-house as 
usual. He only stayed away, that was all. 

“His summer’s work had told heavily on the 
doctor,’”’ people said. ‘‘It had been an un- 
healthy season, and then he wore himself out 
caring for those fishermen’s children down on 
the beach. It would be much better,’’ they 
told him, ‘‘if he should get a good wife to take 
care of him. Why didn’t he marry, any way?’’ 
but he “put the question by” smilingly. 

Ruth, too, noticed the change, and wondered 
at it. The doctor appeared to be very busy, so 
busy that he had time no longer for the pleas- 
ant, quiet chats, with which, under the shadow 
of the yellow roses, he was used to wind up 
the long summer afternoons ; and Ruth missed 
that pleasure somewhat. 


out, ‘“‘I should like to call on little Mary Bert, 


if you are going to the beach, and will take 


me. I missed her from Sunday-school last 


Sunday, and I’m afraid she’s sick.” 











| started, doctor? 


**She is, Ruth; I was there yesterday. She 
has a sore throat; nothing serious; but she is 
delicate, you know. Of course, I'll take you. 
How soon will you be ready?” 

‘*In three minutes,’’ she said, springing up 


| stairs, and ending her sentence and the flight 


together ; and she was as good as her word. 

They rode off through the quiet road to- 
gether. ‘The fields on either hand lay calm and 
still under the soft autumn sky, and the whole 
road was carpeted with the crimson leaves 
that the proud maples on either hand had 
tossed down. It had an odd effect that, the 
leaf-carpet, like some piece of gorgeous tapes- 
try, stretching out until the road had a turn- 
ing; and the half-bare trees, rearing their 
cathedral arches on either hand ; while between 
them, like some Gothic window painting, lay 
glimpses of quiet, sunlit landscapes; groups 
of sheep, resting on bright hillsides ; a country 
farm-house, with its low-reaching eaves; or a 
pool, with a group of thirsty cattle on its banks. 
Ah! the groves were God’s first temples. At 
last they came out to the open country; and 
the doctor, touching his horse, turned to Ruth 
sunilingly. 

“You are very quiet, Miss Ruth. Are you 
tired of the way, or of the company?” 

“The company!’ witha merry laugh. ‘Do 
you know you haven't said one word since we 
You are the tired one. I 
wish you would take care of yourself, and not 
work so hard.”’ 

“It is good for ine,”’ with a little quivering 
in the corners of his mouth. 

Just then, as they were turning off to the 
lane that led to the fisher’s.cottages, the Nor- 


| ton carriage came swinging along with the 


judge and a lady in it. He raised his hat as 
they passed, but Ruth was wholly unheeding. 
She could only see the high-bred girl-face, with 
its slumbrous black eyes, and wealth of jetty 
hair, and the tasteful Parisian dress of the 
young lady by his side. Ruth’s heart gave a 
great bound, and then stood still. 

‘*Was this the reason, this, that Glenn Nor- 
ton had not been to the cottage for the last two 
weeks or more? And, if it were, what right 
had she to complain? for Glenn had never 
said he loved her.’’ 

Ruth’s sweet face grew very quiet in its 
deep gravity, and her eyes had that look of 
pained surprise in them that we see once in 
our lives, perhaps. The doctor gave one pity- 
ing glance at her whitened face, then turned 
his head away and drove on faster, Ah! he 
needed then to pray to be delivered ‘“‘from 
envy, hatred, and malice.”’ 

The buggy wheels were crunching in the 


“Doctor,” she said one day as he was going sand ; on the beach the children were gather- 
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ing shells where the tide had gone down and 
left them, wet and shining. ‘The fishers’ dwell- 
ings—a little eluster of huts just beyond the 
power of the tide—were reached. Ruth paid 


her visit to the child, and the doctor went | 


about among them all, counselling one, helping 
another, and making all feel the happier for 
his coming. 

When the shadows began to gather, they 
drove home again, the doctor talking pleas- 
antly all the way of quiet scenes in distant 


lands, things that required no answering word, | 


till the white house was reached. Then Ruth 


went away to her own room to see what this | 


was that had befallen her. 

Winter came and went, and there were gay 
doings at the Norton mansion; a coming and 
going of crowds of visitors; parties and balls, 
moonlight rides and morning canters; and 
still Miss Van Dyke remained, and Glenn was 
always by her side. Ruth saw them often, 
though even Bessie had stayed away from the 
cottage of late. Such a pale, quiet little Ruth 
she had become! still always ready to do for 
others; only more gentle, and with a sad 
drooping in her white, patient lips. Sometimes 
the great Norton carriage would dash by with 
a gay party, and, closely following it, Glenn’s 
phaeton, with the two black horses that used 
so often to stand pawing at the gate, while 
their master lingered over Ruth's flower-weav- 
ing, with the young heir and Miss Van Dyke 
talking merrily as they sped along. She went 
back to the city after a while, and Glenn fol- 


lowed her, and one sweet summer day she | 


came back his wife. 

There was a little quiver in the sweet voice 
singing the Gloria as they came in together, 
but that was all; and the next thing people 
heard that Ruth was sick, ‘‘a nervous fever 
that had been for a long time coming on,” the 
doctor said, compressing his lips tightly. 

Months passed before she left her room, but 
by and by her gentle footfajls sounded through 
the rooms again; the doctor took her riding 
every day, and the sweet lips began to smile 
once more, and the poor thin cheeks gained a 
little color. One day as they were riding home 
in the twilight, the doctor told her his story. 

“T love you, little Ruth,” he said. “Is 
there any hope for me?” 

*O doctor!” she said, a little sob breaking 
her voice. “I cannot love. My heart is dead, 
I think. Oh, Iam so sorry!” 

“Never mind me, child,’’ he said, the dark- 
ness hiding his white, wet face. “I can bear 
it. But you? Poor little Ruth! poor child!” 


Three years passed over the white house by 
the roadside, and once more the meadows 
were sweet with the heavy perfume of the 
clover blossoms ; and the fair June sky, with 
its faint cloud-spots, stretched away above the | 
smiling land, with its sunlit hills and shaded 


valleys. Three years! To Ruth, they had 
brought peace and happiness; to her mother, 
some silver threads; and what to Doctor 
Weatherley? The roses are blooming again, 
and under them, in his cool linen suit, he is 
| reading lazily. He has changed a little; hig 
| gray eyes are very thoughtful, and among his 
dark locks is a white thread or two. 

Young Norton, a widower, now comes loung- 
| ing in, and at the same time Ruth, our old- 
| time Ruth, comes out upon the piazza, singing 
softly to herself. The pretty cheeks are din- 
| pled and pink again, the sweet lips red and full. 
“‘Good-morning, Mr. Norton!” she says, 
| pleasantly. ‘Don’t you want to see my flow- 
ers? 1’m just about to send them off, and 
they are lovely.” 
| “*¥es, indeea,’’ he says, following her to the 
| old place beneath the shadow of the cherry 
tree. Then he takes up a little spray of helio- 
trope, and says, softly: “Do you know what 
this means, Ruth ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ she says, a little touch of pain stir- 
ring the sweetness of her lips. ‘ You told me 
| Once that it meant ‘1 love you.”, Why?’ 

“I give it to you, little one. Will you give 
| it back to me again?” 

Ruth’s brown eyes drop to the flower he lays 
| in her hands, then glance on over the table. 
| She lifts a little variegated pink that is lying 
among the graceful litter of leaves and vines 
strewn about, and slowly, reluctantly, without 
looking up, lays it in his outstretched hand. 

“ Ah!” he says, dryly, “1 understand.* 

“Forgive me!" she says. ‘I am sorry if I 
| have wounded you; but I do not love you any 
| more.’’ 

“‘Good-morning!”’ and, a little shaken out 

of his satisfied complacency, he marches out to 

| his carriage, wholly forgetting to bid the doc- 
| tor good-by. 

Ruth is still leaning over the table when the 
doctor comes out to ask her what has made 
young Norton so savage, crying in womanly 
| tenderness because she could not grant the 
| young man’s request. 

“Why, child,” touching the brown hair 
| softly, “don’t ery. Did he say anything to 
displease you?” 

“I told him I didn’t love him,” and the half- 
| hidden cheek grows very pink. 

The doctor’s great heart beats furiously, and 
then it bursts out, this love he has been hiding 
for three years and more. 

“I’m an old fool, Ruth,” he says; “but I 
can’t help it;” then, his voice growing sweet 
and tender as a woman’s, “The old bachelor 
is waiting for you yet; I ean’t unlearn to love 
you, child.” 

“Don't try to, Doctor Weatherley,’’ she says, 
very softly. 

There is a tiny spray of heliotrope in the 
| doctor's buttonhole when they go in again. 
' Ruth had placed it there. 
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HETTIE STRONG. 


BY GERALD, 











FoLiow with me, this narrow road, winding 
through the cool wood to the open space be- 
yond. See the old-fashioned, roomy farm- 
house, with its primitive well sweep and the 
great elms clasping hands over its mossy roof. 
Mark the broad and fertile fields, rich with 
waving grain, skirted by the green woods, 
whose low, sweet whisper is just heard as we 
enter and look upon the scene in this “east 
room.”’ 

Peace is within, though one lies there ‘sick 
unto death,”” yet, knowing in whom she has 
trusted, she fears nothing. The awed group 
by the bedside watch with breathless interest 
every flutter of the white lids, which seem as 
if closed forever upon this world; but at last 
they are lifted, and with a look of appeal to 
the sister by her pillow, she says, ‘Abbie, 
bring me my baby girl, lay her once more be- 
side me; then raise me, that I may look upon 
you all again. I can live but a few hours, and 
must speak while my strength permits.” 

Her request was granted, and with still 
fainter tones, she continued :— 

“Promise me that you will be a mother to 
my little one, and never, never leave her.” 
The soft eyes of the dying mother were turned 
with such a look of entreaty to ti face of her 
sister, that the promise was quickly given. 
Next the glance of love fell upon the bowed 
head of a sobbing boy of ten summers. She 
called him to her. ‘‘My only son, my darling 
and pride, come and promise your mother that 
you will not forget her teachings, that you will 
be obedient always to your father and Aunt 
Abbie, and ever gentle and loving to your baby 
sister.”’ 

The boy’s lip quivered as he struggled man- 
fully to keep back his grief, but in spite of his 
will, the passionate ery burst forth, ‘‘Oh, my 
own dear mamma, you must not die and leave 
me!” 

Her eyes closed, and pallid lips moved as if 
with an inward prayer for strength; then one 
hand groped feebly for that of her husband, a 
strong, sunburned man, whose sinewy frame 
shook with emotion as he clasped it closely be- 
tween both of his. Browned, hardened with 
toil, and rugged hands they were, but never 
sullied with a dishonest act or deed for which 
the owner need to blush. 
as that of a woman, seemed to bring comfort 
to the dying one, for she smiled faintly as 
she breathed, rather than uttered, the word 
“Pray.’’ He sank upon his knees, still clasp- 
ing that pale hand in his, and on the words of 
that broken, agonized petition for help and 
strength in this their “‘hour of need,” the soul 
of the loved one went home. 

. Years passed away, and now we turn to this 


That touch, gentle | 








spot in the green wood again. Another scene 
or two may show us how the sister’s promise 
was kept. Deacon Strong, the father of these 
children, left alone and desolate, with his help- 
less little ones looking to him for care, turned 
naiurally to her for aid. Totally unlike his 
gentle wife, she yet possessed consummate art, 
rendering herself most necessary to their home 
life, and, to the outward seeming, all was well. 
The boy grew in beauty, bright and sunny, a 
favorite with all, exacting love and smiles as 
his due. But a little cloud not “ bigger than a 
man’s hand” marred all, a spirit of despotism 
and mischief, which his mother’s loving hand 
had restrained, grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. 

His baby sister, ‘‘ Hettie,’’ gave little or no 
promise of beauty. Shy, shrinking from no- 
tice, she seemed to fear her bold, handsome 
brother, who delighted in any teasing prank 
which he could invent for her torture. 

Their Aunt Abbie stood in their mother’s 
place before the world, becoming their father’s 
wife within the year succeeding her death. 
But she never loved the girl, whose large gray 
eyes seemed a perpetual reproach to her, lav- 
ishing all her indulgence and petting upon the 
boy. 

It is autumn, and once more let us stand in 
that open door and look upon a scene of beauty 
rarely equalled, even among the many cosey 
nooks of “happy New England.” Meadows, 
woods, and hills, enveloped in the golden haze 
of an October day, challenge, in turn, the ad- 
miring gaze. From below sound the pleasant 
ripple of the waters of the brook, as it flows on 
under the little rustic bridge thrown across the 
road at the foot of the hill. The distant tinkle 
of the bells of the herd strikes the ear, with the 
cheerful whistle of the “‘boys’’ as they drive 
them home to their snug night quarters. But 
from that bright, inviting fireside within issue 
sounds little in accord with the calm loveliness 
of the world without. 

Our little girl, stamping her feet with pain 
and passion, while her brother is fairly shout- 
ing with laughter at the success of a mischiev- 
ous trick he has just practised upon her. They 
had been up in the “north woods” chestnut- 
ing, and, coming home laden with their brown 
treasares, sit down for a good feast. The girl 
with patience does her brother’s bidding, put- 
ting over the old-fashioned iron ‘‘skillet’’ for a 
“boil,” not noticing that he slyly substitutes a 
half-burned “fore-stick’ for the fresh one 
which she added. 

Presently attempting to remove them from 
the fire, the brand snaps in two and the scaki- 
ing contents are poured upon her poor feet. 
Smarting with pain and angered at the trick, 
now too plainly manifest, her hand is raised to 
give a blow in retaliation, when her stepmother 
enters. 

* Hettie, little awkward wretch ! what do you 
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mean by this conduct, forever quarrelling with 
Dan, poor fellow! You shall be sent from 
home ; go, wicked girl, to your room, and there 
repent of your sinful temper.”’ 

With a look of sullen defiance, but no word, 
Hetty left the apartment, and, mounting the 
stairs, threw herself on her bed sobbing as if 
her heart would break. The bDlistered feet 
were little in comparison with the sore and 
bruised spirit, for beneath her unpromising ex- 
terior was a deep, loving nature could it have 
been fostered by kindness and justice. 

“‘Oh, if I could die!’ sobbed she; ‘“‘nobody 
loves me. [am so ugly and awkward mother 
turns them all against me. I wish I was dead.” 

Just then a touch on her face roused her to 
look up, and her little pet kitten nestled softly 
down in her arms, purring its content at hav- 
ing found her, and caressing her in its pretty 
kitten way. 

Poor Hetty’s sobs burst out afresh ; but after 
awhile some little comfort stole into her heart 
from the love even of a brute. An hour passed 
thus; but Hetty’s voice and low laugh at kit- 
ty’s frolic penetrating to the room below, her 
stepmother appears on the scene. 

**What now are you doing, idle girl? As I 
live, fooling your time away with that kitten! 
I will end that at once.” 

Before Hetty could divine her purpose, she 
had seized the playful pet, and, with one 
thrust, dashed it out of the open windew to the 
ground below. Striking a tree in its descent, 
poor kitty’s earthly career was finished ; and, 
with a laugh of gratified malice, Mrs. Strong 
left the room just in time to avoid Hetty’s 
flashing eyes as she again exclaims, “‘I wish I 
was dead! I wish I was dead!’’ 

This scene was but a sample of the wretched 
life led by Hetty. In a home of plenty, she 
was starving—starving for the love every hu- 
man heart craves as its daily food. Amid 
scenes of beauty, her eyes saw nothing but 
gloom and despair. Was it strange that she 
grew up to womahood bitter and rebellious? 

My heroine is no creation of the fancy, buta 
bona fide mortal, whose sorrows were realities, 
and in real life injustice does not naturally 
enhance either one’s patience or amiability. 

In course of time Daniel, the brother of 
Hetty, took unto himself a wife, bringing her 
home to dwell under his father’s roof. Too 
much akin in spirit to the stepmother, her 
advent in no wise increased the harmony of 
the household. Poor Hetty’s situation seemed 
almost without hope, when an unexpected visit 
from a paternal uncle threw a gleam of light 
across her beclouded life. He quickly saw the 


unhappy state of affairs, and, in pity, offered 
to take Hetty to his home in Maine for a visit 
of indefinite length. 

She went with him gladly, her stepmother 
rot daring openly to oppose the project, and 
her father too happy in removing the wretched- 





ness of his child from before his eyes. Her 
uncle’s home was an abode of love, and charity, 
and peace; no sneers or cutting taunts ever 
marred the serenity of its atmosphere. Freed 
from the nightmare which had so long op- 
pressed her, the native energy which she pos- 
sessed began to manifest itself. Determined 
to be “‘chargeable to no one,” she sought and 
obtained employment in the village as the 
schoolmistress. Although her own educational 
advantages had been limited, they answered 
the requirements of her humble sphere, and, 
by dint of zeal and tact, she fulfilled the duties 
devolving upon her, ina manner satisfactory 
even to the august committee. 

Under the influence of kindness her brow 
cleared, the bent head lifted itself, the stoop- 
ing shoulders were tirown back, and a loving 
and true soul looked forth from those clear 
gray eyes. I can give you no romance, no 
high wrought story of the love which ‘ne’er 
runs smooth,’’ but at this juncture our heroine 
met a sedate young farmer at some rustic 
gathering who needed a helpmeet, and who 
loved and married her. Together they settled 
down in eosey content, one thought only re- 
maining to mar Hetty’s happiness. From her 
father she never heard. She truly loved him, 
and his apparent acquiescence in her mother’s 
tyranny had grieved her deeply. 

Early in the autumn following her marriage, 
however, th@ daily stage deposited its sole 
passenger, a gray-haired man, before Hetty, 
now Mrs. Isaac Warner’s door. He turned 
toward the little brown cottage, pausing often 
in his slow progress as if wearied orill. As his 
shadow fell across the threshold, Hetty looked 
up, and, exclaiming, ‘‘ My father! my father!’ 
hastened with outstretched arms to greet him, 
her beaming eyes and glad face speaking the 
welcome her trembling lips could not frame. 
Ile remained with her only a few days, but in 
that time held many long and confidential con- 
versations with her. He spoke freely of her 
childhood, and of his own life since her home 
departure. His eyes were fully opened to the 
character of the woman he had married, and 
he saw too late wherein he had been so griev- 
ously blinded. He also alluded to his failing 
health and his approaching death, saying in 
conelusion to Hetty, “ Years ago I signed a 
document written at her own dictation, in the 
poor hope of purchasing peace. It has not 
been successful. I have since framed another 
will, in which I have tried to do justice to you, 
my poor child. This I have placed in safe 
hands, where it will be found when required.” 

The daughter's tears could not be restrained. 
The sight of that sad, changed face caused 
her to write down bitter things against the 
woman who had so ruthlessly wrecked his 
happiness. They parted with sadness, it is 
true, but not without hope ; both had received 
much comfort from their meeting. 
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His words were prophetic ; before the balmy 
breath of spring again visited the little nook 
where Hetty’s snug cottage nestled, her father 
died. He was about mounting his horse one 
Sabbath morning to attend the service in the 
little church, of which he was a deacon, when 
the angel of death stayed his foot. He passed 
away instantly to ‘‘the morning of that eternal 
Sabbath whose sun shall never set, whose joys 
shall have no end.”’ 

Not until weeks had elapsed did the step- 
mother send a message announcing the tidings 


*to his daughter, so that she was denied the 


privilege of a last look at her dead father’s 
face. The widow’s show of grief poorly con- 
cealed her triumph as she produced the will, 
by which she was to succeed to her husband’s 


entire estate. Hetty, guided by advice, quietly | 


refused to accept the will, detailing part of the 
conversation with her father, and asserting her 
belief in his word that he had made a later 
will. 


covered. 
Months rolled away, bearing with them the 
record of deeds done and left undone, of loves 


and hatreds, of life and of death, when, just | 


at the close of a goiden October day, a stranger 
rode up to the door of the only inn or tavern 
in the village, and asked for the house of Isaac 
Warner. The landlord, as he gave the desired 
direction, could not refrain from seekihg to 
gratify his national love of questioning. 

“What might your business with Isaac be, 
squire? Anything about that will o’ Hetty’s 
father?” 

With an amused smile the man of law evaded 


the point, and, turning in the direction speci- | 


fied, rode on. He found Hetty and her hus- 
band enjoying the “blind man’s holiday,” as 
only those can who have earned this season of 
rest. He briefly stated his business to them, 
introducing himself as a lawyer from Morton, 
a town some twenty-five miles north of the 
residence of Deacon Strong. 

A physician of that town, Doctor Casby, had 
died, and his affairs were placed in the hands 
of this lawyer for settlement. In sorting and 


arranging some papers ome day, a sealed packet | 


came under his hands, purporting to be “the 
last will and testament of Reuben Strong.” 
Mrs. Casby knew nothing of it, so well had 
her husband preserved the secret ; and his ill- 
ness, being of a long, protracted nature, during 
which his mind continually wandered, it was 
not brought forward. This will was then 
opened by the proper authority, and found to 
be dated but a short time before the death of 
Hetty’s father. 
ceived an equal share with her brother, and 
ame-third was set apart for Mrs. Strong’s use 
during her natural life. Defeated and cha- 
grined, she yet could not dispute the authen- 
ticity of the will, but sullenly submitted, and 
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No one, however, save herself, knew | 
aught of this, and no trace of it could be dis- | 


By it, Mrs. Hetty Warner re- 
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| left Hetty in possession of the homestead 


where her childish days had been passed. 
And here will we leave her, supremely con- 
tent, in that Paradise, than which there is 
none greater on earth, a truly ‘Christian 
home.” 





A LEAF FROM HER LIFE. 


BY MARY CHANDLER. 








THE room was a large, airy chamber, hand- 
somely furnished. Indeed, everything about 
| it showed the most refined taste. A light spring 
| fire glowed in the grate; a small round table 

stood in the centre of the floor, on which were 
| a shaded lamp, a few books, a writing-desk, 
and a pile of old letters. Near by, in a large, 
| easy chair, sat the occupant of this room. She 
| was neither tall nor very short, but slightly 
formed. A mass of dark-brown hair was gath- 
ered back from her low, smooth brow, and fell 
in long, clustering curls. Her small, oval face 
| wore an earnest and thoughtful expression. 
There was a Jook of tender sadness in the deep 
violet eyes. She was not classically beautiful, 
but there was about her whole face such sweet- 
ness and intelligence, that a stranger instantly 
felt attracted to her. A long time she sat 
thinking, with her head on her hands, then 
starting from her reverie, she took up one after 
another of the letters on the table, read and 
laid them aside. When the last one was fin- 
ished, she gathered them up, and, approaching 
the fire, dropped them on the coals one by one. 
She watched the bright blaze flicker and die, 
then said softly to herself, “Thus perisheth all 
memories of the past three years.” 

Again seating herself, she opened her writ- 
| ing-desk and wrote a few lines upon a sheet of 
note paper. Placing it in an envelope, she 
sealed and directed it. Taking up her pen, she 
wrote another letter. 





| April 17, 18—. 
FANNIE, DEAR: I have read these once clier- 
| ished letters for the last time, and they lie be- 
| fore me a heap of ashes. I feel that I have 
utterly crushed out of my heart all the love I 
| had for him who has caused me so much un- 
happiness. The battle fought within myself 
| was not an easy one, but I gained the victory 
| in the end. I have been thinking it all over 
| sitting here to-night. It is the anniversary of 
my betrothal to him, and it called up old mem- 
| ories that I have long tried to bury. 
| Three years, Fannie, since he asked me to 
| walk through life by his side, and after a few 
months of love and confidence in him, this is 
| the fresult. Three years! and in that time I 
| have lived a life. No wonder my friends say I 
| am changed ; but they do not know the cause. 
| Pride is a great sustainer, and as I never was 
' forming school-girl friendships and exchang- 
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ing confidences to be whispered to every other 
friend in a moment of pique, it was easy to 
keep my affairs within a prescribed limit. 

You, my true friend, I weighed in the bal- 
ance and found not wanting. You are ac- 
quainted with much of this page of my life’s 
history, and the end of it you will soon know. 
Do not complain of the disconnected sentences, 
for my mind is all in a whirl, and I write the 
thoughts that come first. 


There was one passage in my New York life | 


last winter I did not write you of. I thought 
it best to wait till I could tell you all, even to 


the end of the chapter. During my visit to | 


Aunt Stanley's I frequently met a gentleman 
(the brother of Mrs. Clinton I wrote you so 
much about). He had just returned from 
abroad, where he had been travelling two or 
three years. I first met him at a large party 
given by his sister. It was by far the most 
brilliant affair of the season, and for weeks 
nothing elsé was talked of by the deau monde. 
All knew for whom the party was given, and 
all managing mammas and marriageable daugh- 


style that does not need much dress. That 
white tarleton is exceedingly becoming; the 
trail is just the right length.”” She gave a nod 
of satisfaction, and I turned to Uncle Stanly 
| for his smile of approbation. He rose from 
‘his chair, and passing an arm lightly around 
me, said, ‘‘ You are as fresh and sweet as the 
first spring flowers, little May-blossom, and | 
see you have the good sense to wear natural 
| flowers”’ (I wore lilies of the valley in my hair) ; 
‘“‘who knows what conquests our May will 
make to-night?” he added, with a knowing 
| smile. 
Mrs. Clinton’s parlors were well filled when 
| we arrived a little before ten. Such elegant 
| dresses, ma chere, I really felt quite plain in 
_my simple white without ornament of any kind 
‘but a few flowers. Presently Mrs. Clinton 
came over to our side of the room leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman whom she introduced 
| as her brother, Mr. Livingstone. He bowed 
| over my hand, and said, ‘‘ Miss Lee’s name 
| reached me over the waters.”” And when I 
| looked my surprise, he added, “In one of my 


ters were on the qué vive to see the lion of the | sister’s letters not long ago, she wrote me of 


day. Of course he was rich, and a bachelor 


the pleasant friend she had found in Miss Lee, 


of thirty-five. You might know the fashion- | and I am most happy to make her acquaint- 


able belles of New York would not make such 
a fuss overa poor man. I heard so much about 
him from the gay butterflies who flitted in and 
out of aunt’s house, that I became heartily 
tired of the name of Arthur Livingstone. He 
only arrived in the city the day before the party, 
which his sister had arranged as a surprise 
for him, knowing he was coming; but even in 
that short time, half of the “‘ dear five huhdred”’ 
had contrived to win a smile from his majesty. 

The evening of the much-talked-of ball came 
at last, and auntie’s woman-like question was 
what I had decided to wear. I said I had not 
given it a thought beyond the moment, and 
had not even decided to go. Such up-lifting of 
hands in utter amazement and expressions of 
surprise! Auntie’s face was a picture, truly, 
and I laughed outright ; she was a fashionable 
little woman, and I knew would not miss the 
opportunity of wearing the elegant crimson 
velvet dress she had expended so much upon, 
and I knew, too, she fully intended I should 
accompany her, though I really cared little 
about going, but I had no reason particularly 
for remaining at home, so when she said, anx- 
iously, “‘ Now, May, dear, you are going, aren’t 
you?” I replied, ‘‘Why, yes, auntie, if you 
really wish it.’”’ She left me with the parting 
injunction to look my prettiest. By nine o’clock 
I was ready to make a martyr of myself fora 
few hours. My respected relations were in the 
drawing-room when I entered it. Aunt looked 
up quickly from fastening her glove, and gave 
me a searching glance. ‘‘Not over-dressed, 
surely,’’ was her comment, speaking slowly. 
Then she added, ‘‘On the whole, May, I think 
you could not improve yourself. Yours is a 


arnce.’’ Mrs. Clinton walked away with the 
| smiling remark, ‘‘1 leave you, Arthur, to en 
| tertain Miss May.” We talked of the old 

world, and he told me much of what he had 
seeif in his travels. The evening passed pleas 
| antly, and it was only a prelude to the many 
| that followed while I remained in New York. 
| On our return home uncle laughed at the con- 
quest I had gained. I disclaimed anything of 
| the kind. Mr. Livingstone called often. He 
was a fine singer, and played the violin well, 
and we formed a musical duet. I have not de- 
scribed him to a have I? I can sum it all 
up in a few words. A noble looking man! 
You felt instinctively the first time you looked 
at him that God had stamped true manhoed 
upon every feature of his face, and that you 
could trust him, and find in him a firm friend. 
I see you smile as you say you know what is 
coming, and it did come in this way. The last 
evening I saw him he told me of his true, fer- 
vent love for me. It was no sentimental pro- 
testation of undying affection, but a frank, 
manly avowal of an earnest love which I felt 
would last through time and eternity. What 
could [say ? Had La whole heart to give in re- 
turn for this unselfish devotion? I could not 
marry him until I had ceased to regret the first 
love, and I must tell him my story. I could 
not help telling him, he so perfectly suited me 
in many ways, and I knew a life with him 
would be a happy one; but I must give him 
love, whole and entire, for the one I was to re 
ceive. Before I could answer him, auntie came 
| into the parlor with a telegram for me to come 
| home without a moment’s delay, mother was 
}ill and needed me. All was excitement. 
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There was a train going east at ten o’clock 
that night, and I determined to take it. Uncle 
was sick in bed with a severe cold and could 
not go to the depot with me. I told auntie I 
was not afraid, and the coachman would be 
sufficient protection, but neither she nor Mr. 
Livingstone would hear to such a proposal, 
and he insisted on going to the depot with me. 
Hurriedly I said good-by to uncle and auntie, 
and was soon on my way. As I parted from 
Mr. Livingstone, he took my hand and said, 
“1 do not ask you to answer my question now, 
only say that I may ceme to you in a little 
while.”” I hardly know what reply I made, 
but think I consented to his coming, and with 
a good-by, he left me to a lonely ride all night. 
1 arrived home the next day, and for weeks 
the sick-room was my constant care. Yester- 
day I received a letter from Mr. Livingstone 
asking if he might come. He had heard from 
auntie that mother was quite well again. To- 
night I wrote him that he might come. This is 
why, my dear Fannie, I write you, that I have 
looked over the old love for the last time, and 
can truly say I give an undivided heart to him 
who asks it. In a few days my fate a second 
time will be decided. Adieu, mon ami. 
May. 


Arthur Livingstone came, and, sitting in the 
twilight of the pleasant parlor, he again asked 
May Lee to be his wife. 

“You are all the world to me, May,” he said, 
earnestiy, as he drew her to him, “‘and do you 
love me well enough to go with me to my 
home?” 

May was no coquette, and she looked up into 
his face as she said, ‘‘I do love you, Arthur, 
and would be willing to go anywhere in the 
wide world with you. I want to tell you some- 
thing,’ she added, after a slight pause. 
have a leaf from my life to unfold to you ; it is 
best you should know it.’”’ 

Arthur interrupted her. ‘‘ May, supposing I 
were to tell you I know what you have to say— 


that the leaf has already been unfolded ?”’ and | 





ed suddenly, and asked, ‘Do you know Miss 
Lee?’ I said I did not, but my sister was en- 
thusiastic in her praise. 

“*T wonder if she is the same Miss Lee I 
once knew,’ he sajd, musingly. 

**T gave him my sister’s description of you. 

““*The same one,’ and he looked sad for a 
few momenis. ‘Livingston,’ said he, ‘1 can 
trust you; besides I can look a little way into 
the future and see the end of this. You are 
soon to return to America; you will see May 
Lee, and the rest is easily told. You will win 
her for your wife, and you are just the one 
for her. I feel that this will be so. Three 
years ago I met the lady at Newport. An 
acquaintance was formed which extended into 
friendship. Suddenly I was called away on 
business, and when I found time to return, 
Miss Lee and her party had gone. The 
following winter I agai: met her in Phila- 
delphia. She was spending ine season with a 
young lady friend, Miss Fannie Porter. We 
resumed our old acquaintance, and in the spring 


| she was my promised bride. The first of June 


} 





| 


sey | 


| 
| 
| 


he looked lovingly into the beautiful eyes raised | 


to his. 

‘“What do you mean, Arthur?” she said, with 
astart. ‘Can it be possible?’ and she stopped 
suddenly. 

“Yes, my darling, it can be—it has been,” 
he answered, with an assuring smile. ‘Listen, 
while I tell you something. A few weeks be- 
fore Icame home, and while travelling through 
Italy, I fell in with a party of Americans—all 


gentlemen. Our routes were the same, and we | 


continued the journey in company. One day 
I received a letter from my sister, in which she 
spoke of you being the new star in their circle. 
One of my fellow-travellers, Harry Chalmers, 
was in the room when I read it, and I aeei- 


she returned home and I accompanied her, but 
remained only a few days, as I wished to ar- 
range some business before leaving town on a 
pleasure tour. A large party, of which my 
affianced was the attraction for me, were to 
make a tour of the Great Lake, and visit all 
fashionable resorts. While we were stopping 
at Saratoga for a few days, Mrs. Raymond 
came into the drawing-room one morning with 


| a letter in her hand, and said she expected her 


niece that afternoon, who would make one of 
our number for the rest of the trip. I saw her 
in the ball-room that evening for the first time. 
Such a bewildering creature! Tall and state- 
ly ; her features were purely Grecian, and she 
moved a very queen; her long black hair was 
wound around her head like a coronet; her 
eyes were black, but I cannot describe to you’ 
the expression ; wait, I will show her to you. 
He took from his pocket a rich case, opened it 
and handed me. The face was perfect in its 
beauty, the most so of any one Lever saw. A 
proud, passionate, subtle beauty. About the 
eyes there was a fascination, which, toa man 


| like Chalmers, it must have been hard to re- 


sist. I gave him back the picture, remarking 
it was a beautiful face. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘Juno 
Hamilton was more than beautiful; she was 
dazzling, bewitching, and I forgot all else when 
with her. May never complained, only at times 


| she would look sorrowfully at me, which spoke 


dentally repeated your name aloud, as I sat | 


thinking over Carrie’s letter. 


Chalmers start- | 


louder than words, and my heart smote me, for 
I know how much she loved me, and that I was 
gradually being drawn away from her. Juno 
was my day-star, and when our travels were 
ended, and our party separated, I went with 
Juno to her home, and we were married in the 
early fall and came to Europe, where I have 
been ever since. My wife told me afterwards 
she suspected my attachment for May, and 
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was determined to win me for herself. I was 
not happy with her, but she is dead and all her 
faults are buried with her. I have lived to re- 
gret the base part I acted towards the sweet 
girl who trusted me so entirely, and who would 
always have been true to me. Tell her, when 
you see her, she cannot know how great has 
been my remorse of conscience. I parted from 
her with no explanation; there was no need 
of any. God bless you, Livingston! you will 
win and wear a bright, true jewel.’ 

**] felt sorry for him, May, my beloved, he 
seemed so heart-broken in calling up the past ; 
but his loss is my great gain, and it shall be my 
constant duty and pleasure to make your life 
happy.” 

“‘Thave no fears for the future, dear Arthur,”’ 
said May, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘for out of 
the dead ashes of the past I have resurrected a 
second love, stronger and more enduring than 
the first, for it is founded upon true respect 
and firm principles; but, Arthur, I did love 
Harry Chalmers with all the strength of a first 
love, and when I found him slewly but surely 
drifting from me, I thought my happiness gone 
forever. None of the gay party that summer 
knew we were engaged, for I wore no tell-tale 
symbol, and in presence of others we were 
mere friends. Only my own family and my 
friend, Fannie Porter, were aware of our affairs. 
Mr. Chalmers did not tell you quite all. Dur- 
ing the time of his leaving Newport, and see- 
ing me again in Philadelphia, we corresponded 
quite regularly. Friendly letters they were, 
but everything to me. As he said, we parted 
with no explanations. He knew I understood 
him, and no word or murmur ever passed my 
lips. I endured all in silence, for I could 
not let the gay world see how I suffered. I 
have ceased to regret the past; all the re- 
spect has died out for the man who won my 
love only to cast it aside. It was a bitter trial, 
but I came ont of it purified. How glad Iam 
you knew it all. There are no secrets now be- 
tween us,”’ and she nestled closer to him, and 
laid her head on his shoulder. Very lovingly 
Arthur Livingston caressed the brown hair as 
he kissed the pure white brow. The twilight 
deepened, and only faint outlines could be seen 
of the two sitting there so quietly. 

A few weeks later—in the beautiful spring- 
time of the year—there was a happy wedding 
in St. John’s Church. The organ pealed forth 
its most gladsome tones as the bridal party 
swept slowly up the broad aisle. May Lee was 
lovely in white satin and orange-blossoms which 
fastened the long, flowing veil, and she leaned 
trustingly on the arm of him whom she vowed 
to “‘love, honor, and cherish.’”’ Fannie Porter 
was the only bridemaid ; she was a fair blonde 
beauty, and from.the tender looks and smiles 
her attendant bestowed upon her, we think the 
twain will soon be made one flesh in heart and 
soul 
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Tus Pleiades faded, Orion’s red belt 
In the deep purple heavens was paling ; 

A sculptor all night in a gray fane had knelt, 

The faint breath of morning his cold cheek now felt, 
For white mists the far east were scaling. 


He saw birds of prey on dark pinions flit home, 
And the sun his red lances upflinging 

On grim, lonely tower, and great marble dome, 

Inhaled the soft breeze from a garden's rich bloom, 
And heard the gay lark’s happy singing. 


A moment he paused in the dew-laden air, 
Then threaded the valley of roses, 
With impatient gesture tossed back the brown hair 
From a brow on which lay the grim seal of despair 
Dark as night that avithout a star closes. 


His great artist soul was consumeé with a love, 
A yearning intense, more heart-crushing 
Than Crete’s daughter felt in fair Naxos’ green 
grove, 
Where she in mad anguish, deserted, did rove, 
When Thesis to Athens was rushing. 


His deep, piercing eye heeded not the bright morn, 
Nor the blossoms his footsteps were spurning ; 
His deadly white features were weary and worn; 
Of joy and beauty his young life was shorn, 
By the flame in his sad bosom burning. 


He bowed his proud head on his broad, heaving 
breast, 
And slowly his studio entered— 
The studio where he had won fame’s brilliant crest, 
Where now stood a statue by sunbeams caressed— 
The statue on which his soul centred. 


’Twas wondrously beautiful, limbs full and round 
As were Venus’s from the foam risen, 

Her air chaste as Dian’s, her rich hair unbound, 

Majestic as Juno the proud head was crowned, 
“Tf this marble a warm soul could prison.” 


’Twas the cry of the sculptor as prostrate he bowed 
At the feet of the statue, cold, senseless; 
O Jove! whose pavilion is fire and cloud, 
Hear my prayer, or in death this worn form en- 
shroud, 
Bow thine ear to a mortal defenceless. 


Right into Olympian glories I’d wing 
My petition. Thou knowest my dreaming; 
Jove, into this marble insensate, oh, bring 
A warm soul! Bliss eternal away I would fling 
To see those cold eyes with life beaming.” 


His eyes sought the statue, he softly uprose ; 
Lo! the pure face with blushes is burning; 

A rich, rosy tide through the azure veins flows; 

The fair bosom heaves, life's wild rapture glows 
In the soft violet eyes upward turning. 


A beautiful rose-hue dawned over the frame, 
And golden grew the rich tresses ; 
Her eye sought the sculptor, and love’s burning 
fiame 
Filled her breast; she leaned toward him, and o'er 
her face came 
Smiles as tender as Cupid's caresses. 


He sprang to her side with a cry of delight, 
Realized was his glorious vision ; 
The marble he’d chiselled through many a night 
Was a warm, breathing form, glowing womanhood 
bright, 
And the sculptor was lapped in Elysium. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS’ FIRST LOVE. 
BY VIRGO. 


CHAPTER X. 

On the following day, cards were issued toa 
large entertainment to be given by Mrs. John- 
son on the Thursday following. It was to be 
Bell’s debut into society, and the preparations 
were on a large scale, something entirely dif- 
ferent from the generality of country enter- 
tainments; therefore the young people were 
in an unenviable state of excitement relative 
to the appearance they would make on so 
august an occasion. Headaches and heart- 
aches were attributable to the fact that some 
could not pretend to go without turning, de- 
vising, and making, while others could not 
think of appearing in last year’s styles, the 
more fortunate pecuniarily disquieting them- 
selves with the supposition that Bell Johnson 
and Kitty Martin would take the precedence 
in dress. 

Two days later, a ring at Mrs. Johnson’s 
door announced John Williams, who was shown 
into a small reception-room across the hall 
from the great parlor, the latter being used 
only on state occasions; that is, when they 
wished to impress a caller favorably. The 
servants being well trained, no mistakes oc- 
curred. John was shown into the small par- 
lor, and while the servant acquaints ‘‘ Miss 
Bell’’ with the fact, we will note the changes 
three years have wrought in the young man. 
He was improved in every respect; had lost 
that gruffness of manner ; was handsome, self- 
possessed, and developed in form as well as 
fortune; but he was John Williams still, with 
that characteristic love of truth and upright- 
ness. He had called twice on Bell since her 
return from school, six months since, in com- 
pany with Kitty on both occasions. To solicit 
an invitation for another, was the cause of his 
intruding at the present time, when the cards 
had been issued. He liked her, and he didn’t; 
had been unable to sympathize with Kitty’s 
enthusiastic admiration of her brilliancy and 
kindness of intention, although at times she 
said what was calculated to wound; yet he 
considered her good company, and was enter- 
tained with her merriment. He felt, however, 
intuitively, that she was dangerous. Why, he 
could not divine, or in what way; still, at 
times he shrank from her, and fancied he de- 
tected a false ring in her many protestations 
of friendly regard. He had intimated to Kitty 
his apprehensions, urging that she was not a 
desirable associate, a safe companion for her, 
which shocked and offended her so deeply he 
determined to avoid any further allusion to the 
subject, and strove to banish thoughts as un- 
charitable from his mind. 

Her manner, kind and entertaining towards 
him, removed finally his fears, and he argued 
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with Kitty that she was a peculiar but good 
girl, her wilfulness arising from the fact of her 
being an only daughter, and over-indulged. 
He had treated her of late with more consid- 
eration than had previously characterized his 
manner, having entertained suspicions of her 
honesty of intention. She had arrived at wo- 
manhood, years, of course, having taught her 
discretion, and it was folly to entertain a doubt 
of a love as disinterested as the affection she 
bore Kitty. He was, moreover, pleased that 
she afforded good society for his darling, and 
held himself in readiness to cultivate her as 
fully as Kitty desired. 

He thought of all this as he sat awaiting her 
appearance, and be had ample time for reflec- 
tion, as it required at least three-quarters of 
an hour for her to complete her toilet (she was 
generally en deshabille, and made an elaborate 
toilet after the arrival of her callers). John 
could but contrast Kitty’s always neat and 
tidy appearance ; she was always presentable. 
A rustle of skirts, a light step, and Bell entered 
the room. 

“‘Good-evening, Mr. Williams! I am de- 
lighted to see you.”’ A cordial shaking of 
hands, and they were seated. ‘‘ You honor us 
so seldom, when I heard you were here, I 
feared something had happened—Kitty had 
met with an accident, or something terrible 
had occurred. Have you heard from the dear 
child? Iam growing positively uneasy about 
her. Pray, don’t be alarmed at my foolish 
fears ; she has become almost indispensable to 
my happiness, and when away I am filled 
with apprehension.” 

“TI received a letter last evening; she was 
well, and mentioned her intention of returning 
to-morrow.”’ 

He had flushed, in spite of himself; she was 
so dear to him that the mere mention of her 
name t&rilled him with pleasure. 

‘In that case I shall run over and assure 
myself that she has sustained no inconvenience 
from the trip, not even a cold, as I would be 
lost without her at the party. By the by, she 
actually made me a visit the day before she 
left; during that intensely cold weather had 
determined on the trip, and could not think of 
leaving without telling me all about it. 1 was 
sitting enjoying the comforts of a warm room ; 
in fact, spending the morning in idleness, 
when she bounced in upon me in a half-frozen 
condition. Willie Ashton walked out with 
her, and she expressed herself delighted at the 
thought of his return; says he is very much 
improved in looks.”’ 

‘* Ashton is very muchofagentleman. Kitty 
always liked him when a boy; and, if I mis- 
take not, he was a general favorite at school.’’ 

Mrs, Johnson, in passing from the library to 
her room, entered the parlor to speak to John. 

‘*We have understood since the cards were 
issued that you have a friend visiting you.”’ 
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“Yes, madam, a nephew of Major Sears.”’ | ters to eclipse the only daughter of Samuel 
“A nephew of Major Sears?” exclaimed | Johnson,” her neck bridled as she loftily 
| swept from the room. 


Mrs. Johnson, who entertained a high regard 
four the major’s reputed wealth. ‘‘ We will be 
pleased to meet him. Bell, we must send him 
a card immediately.’’ 

The card was addressed, and dispatched by 
a servant, as Mrs. Johnson’s fastidiousness 
would not have permitted her to have acted 
otherwise than very ceremoniously towards an 
eligible stranger, whom she desired to impress 
with her importance. 

“TI called to solicit an invitation for Mr. 
Tappan,” said John, as he arose to take his 
departure. ‘You have placed me under obli- 
gations.” 

**Not at all, Mr. Williams; the obligation is 
on the other side. We will be highly gratified 
tomeet Mr. Tappan,” said Mrs. Johnson, while 
Bell amiably smiled assent. 

As the front door closed behind their visitor, 
Bell threw herself into a chair, exclaiming :— 

“The booby! Of course, he must blab out 
what brought him here, as though he had not 
got what he camefor! Some people never can 
learn common sense! How I despise these 
wishy-washy fools, that must blurt out every- 
thing in them!’’ 

“Yes,” replied her mother; “John Wil- 
liams’ foolish candor will always make him 
appear to disadvantage in society; still, we 
had better cultivate them.” 

“T expect to cultivate their visitors. Who 
can this Mr. Tappan be, I wonder? If he is 
half as handsome and agreeable as Major 
Sears, he will afford a delightful contrast to 
our boorish beaux, and I shall take it upon 
myself to show him that the community con- 
tains some little refinement and culture. I 
suppose Cora Williams will be throwing her- 
self at his head in less than a week. Well, 
there is no danger of any sensible man fancy- 
ing her, with her country ways and*dress ; 
there ’s not a particle of style about her.”’ 

‘*Do try and think if any one has been over- 
looked, and hush talking, Bell,’ said her 
mother. 

**T don’t care if they are overlooked. The 
house will be jammed as it is, and I abominate 
a press. Debut, indeed! It is well father has 
the means to bring out other men’s daughters. 
There will be three beside myself who will 
make their first appearance in society at our 
party—Kitty Martin, Lizzie Ashton, and Cora 
Williams, and every one of them pretty. But, 
thank goodness! as far as dress is concerned, 
I can hold my own there.’’ 

“‘Of course, you will be the most elegantly- 
dressed and stylish woman in the house,’’ re- 
plied her mother, well pleased with the interest 
her self- willed and at times intolerant daughter 
manifested. ‘‘No pains and expense will be 








““We—see! we—hear!’’ yawned the daugh- 
ter. “Who would have given the old lady 
credit for such eloquence? So, Bell Johnson, 
‘only daughter of Samuel Johnson,’ if you ex- 
pect to storm the nation with elegance and 
style, you had better get a little sleep. I feel 
dreadfully overcome since mother gave such 
unqualified expression to her feelings, and I 
suppose I will have to exert myself on the oc- 
casion.’”’ Having gained her room, and pre- 
paring to retire, she continued : “‘If this David 
Tappan makes any pretensions to good looks 
and good fortune, I will set my cap for him. 
I do nope he isn’t one of those immaculate 
youths like John Williams, who never did 
wrong in his life, and never expects to. My, 
how that man exasperates me! I wonder if 
he ever deviated one hundredth part of a hair’s 
breadth from the truth! But what is John 
Williams tome? Nothing but a bore. I do 
hope this Tappan, this representative of Vir- 
ginia stock, this thoroughbred, is heart-whole 
and fancy-free! If so,’’ with an admiring 
glance at the mirror, before which she was 
combing her wealth of raven hair, ‘‘I hardly 
think he will remain so long.”’ 

‘*Father, you and mother will, of course, 
attend the party?’’ inquired Kitty at the tea- 
table, two days previous to the entertainment. 

“No, child, I can’t stand sech work; them 
pesky suppers don’t ‘set well.’ Your mother 
can go along with you and Jobn.”’ 

“Will you go, mother ?”’ 

“T hardly know, dear; I had not thought of 
it.°* 

“Will told me yesterday Aunt Ellen was 
particularly anxious for you to come. I did 


| not mention it, as I felt sure you would not 


miss so grand an affair.’’ 

‘*You had better go, mother, just to please 
the child. But Sam Johnson had better look 
out; next thing he knows he’ll bust up, and 
that high-headed gal of his’n brought down a 
few pegs.”’ 

“T hope not,” said his gentle wife. ‘‘They 
are spending a great deal, but sister Ellen is a 
good manager.”’ 

“T know all about that; she manages to 
spend pretty nigh all he makes.” 

‘Have you decided to go, mother?” and the 
affectionate daughter regarded with interest 
the gentle little woman who presided so quietly 
and gracefully at the head of the table. 

“JT would much prefer your going without 
me, Kitty. I weary of these large entertain 
ments.” 

“Go, Mary Ann; Ellen is your sister, and it 
is right. She has pretty nigh eaten you up 
sence we built this fine house, and got up in 


spared to render the affair a success; and it | the world; and you would never hear the last 
would be strange, indeed, were farmers’ daugh- | of it if you didn’t go and see her fine fixings.” 
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“If you think it best, Stephen, I will go.” 

It was accordingly decided that Mrs. Martin, 
Kitty, and John would be present on the occa- 
sion, while Stephen remained in charge of the 
fine house he seemed never weary of admiring, 
allof which he had accomplished for his “ gal,’’ 
and took great credit to himself for the same. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE evening of the party had arrived. Mrs. 
Johnson’s residence was ablaze with light; her 
conservatory, the wonder and admiration of the 
community, was in full bloom, the air redolent 
with perfume breathed forth from exotics. Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson received their guests in great 
style. The latter arrayed in royal purple vel- 
vet and point lace; while the former performed 
his part of the programme with business-like 
dispatch, evidently ill at ease and anxious to 
be relieved from duty. Bell, attired in rose- 
colored velvet and diamonds, her luxuriant 
tresses becomingly arranged, enhancing her 
peculiar style of beauty, verified to the letter 
her mother’s prediction—was both “elegant 
and stylish.’” As she stood in the centre of the 
room conversing with a group, John Williams, 
with Mrs. Martin and Kitty on his arm, ap- 
proached and paid their respects. 

Kitty was lovely in lavender silk with gossa- 
mer Paris muslin tunic, elegant laces; natural 
flowers in her hair and bosom, and a bouquet 
—a gift from John. Her elegant, graceful, un- 
affected movements, lovely features, that ex- 
pressed peace and happiness within; gentle 
kindness of manner to one and all rendered 
her more than beautiful. The simplicity of 
her dress added to her charms, comparing fav- 
orably with the elaborate toilets of her aunt 
and cousin. Beauty like hers, of the heart and 
mind, depended not on the embellishments of 
dress. 

‘‘T am so delighted to see you; was so afraid 
you would fail to come,”’ said Bell to Mrs. Mar- 
tin, running her eye over her subdued but ele- 
gant toilet. 

“You are looking very well, my dear, and I 
hope you will enjoy yourself.’’ 

“Thank you! I appreciate compliments 
coming from you,”’ raising her pencilled brows 
significantly. ‘‘ Listen, Kitty, Aunt Mary is 
actually growing complimentary ; thinks I am 
presentaDdle to-night.”’ 

“Miss Johnson, permit me to present my 
nephew, Mr. Tappan,’’ and Major Sears bowed 
with the grace of a Chesterfield. 

Mr. Tappan received the introduction in a 
courtly manner, while Miss Johnson, a look 
of surprise and gratification passing over her 
countenance, brought into requisition all her 
graces and arts, and, with a studied inclination 
of the head, gave the gentleman to understand 





that he had been presented to the ‘‘ only daugh- 
ter of Samuel Johnson.” 

Mr. Tappan was strikingly handsome; tall, 
finely proportioned, with black hair and eyes, 
olive complexion, and a brow indicative of tal- 
ent of no ordinary degree. He had left Vir- 
ginia at Major Sears’ solicitation, having had 
difficulty with a lady to whom he was engaged, 
she having proved false. The matter incapaci- 
tating him for business, the major at once in- 
sisted upon a change of scene. He had accord- 
ingly closed his law office and started for Ken- 
tucky, arriving at Mr. Williams’s house a few 
days previous to the Johnson entertainment. 

The major was highly gratified at the turn 
matters had taken, as he had always doubted 
the sincerity of Celeste van Dorn; considered 
the match unsuitable, and she unreliable. Anx- 
ious to dissipate the gloom from David’s mind, 
he had prevailed upon him to attend the 
party at Mrs. Johnson’s house ; and, more to 
gratify the dear old gentleman than a desire to 
participate in the enjoyment of the evening, he 
had accompanied him and Cora. 

“I find myself surrounded by the beauty of 
Kentucky, Miss Johnson. The many really 
beautiful faces I have encountered in reaching 
you would do honor to Baltimore.” 

Not insensible to the imposing air of the 
stranger, Bell smilingly replied (while she 
darted a glance of admiration in a large mirror 
that stood opposite, faithfully reflecting her 
haughty beauty, her handsome companion, as 
well as his high-bred, deferential way of ad- 
dressing her) :— 

“You are complimentary, Mr. Tappan. I 
was not, however, myself aware of the beauty 
of our neighborhood until this evening.’’ 

“The lady approaching us with the camellia 
in her hair, she has the arm of a fine looking 
man—a blonde, I suppose the ladies would de- 
nominate him—he is at least fair and com- 
manding. The lady is remarkably beautiful. 
May I inquire her name?’’ 

“Ah, I see—Kitty Martin and Mr. Ashton. 
The lady is a cousin of mine, while her escort 
is a student of Yale.’’ 

“She is beautiful and graceful; her move- 
ments the poetry of motion.’’ 

Later in the evening, while promenading, 
Bell and Mr. Tappan passed the music-room, 
the noise of the band and the many tripping 
feet failing to reach that portion of the house. 
The exquisite melody that fell upon his ear 
caused him to move in the direction of the 
sound, with the intention of discovering the 
accomplished musician. 

“Shall we enter and discover the author of 
this enchantment?” said he, as they leisurely 
traversed the long hall, which they had sought 
in exchange for the heated dancing-room*the 
melody becoming more distinct as they ap- 
proached. 
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“Certainly. I too am eager to ascertain to 
whom we owe so delightful an entertainment.’’ 

At their nearer approach the music poured 
forth in a flood of melody. Mr. Tappan ar- 
rested their steps on the threshold of the 
room. With one hand folded on his breast, his 
head thrown slightly forward, he seemed to 
drink in the inspiration. His companion, awed 
and surprised, regarded him in silence. At 
the close he drew a long breath, and in-a solil- 
oquizing tone said: ‘“ Exquisitely rendered! 
Who is the musician ?”’ : 

“The same who attracted your attention in 
the drawing-room—my cousin, Miss Martin.’’ 

“Indeed! I was not aware of her musical 
ability. She is a genius! an artist!” 

“She plays very finely, and never seems to 
weary of it,’’ replied his abashed companion, 
chagrined at her want of forethought in allow- 
ing him to listen to Kitty’s music, and weary 
of listening to his praise of her. 

Manifesting no inclination to enter the room, 
ber companion politely though reluctantly of- 
fered his arm for a continuation of the prom- 
enade. 

The fact of the young musician being attend- 
ed by two gentlemen at the piano, Willis Ash- 
ton and John Williams, did not escape the lynx 
eyes of Bell Johnson, who, in a measure mol- 
lified, accepted the arm of the man she was 
trying to fascinate, and continued their walk. 

Hours later, the band struck up a march, and 
Mr. Tappan, with Cora Williams on his arm, 
followed in the train that sought the supper- 
room. She was looking very sweet and inter- 
esting in her simple dress of white muslin, her 
companion having noticed the gentle dignity 
of manner and childlike simplicity that charac- 
terized her during the evening. How unlike 
the majority of young ladies—so fresh, so 
sweet, so perfectly sincere ; and, well pleased to 
exchange the society of the fashionable misses 
for her quiet little self, he secured a comfort- 
able standing place at supper, and addressed 
himself to entertaining her. She listened 
quietly, and seemed interested in all he satd— 
his description of parties at home, etc. ete. 
Had she been but twelve instead of eighteen, 
her replies and manners could not have been 
more unaffected. 

“I have a request to make of you, Miss 
Cora.’’ 

“What is it, Mr. Tappan?” 

“‘T will answer your question by asking an- 
other. Are vou acquainted with Miss Mar- 
tin?” 


am particularly anxious to hear her perform 
on the piano. She certainly excels in the art.” 

**You have heard her, then?” 

“‘T had the pleasure in the early part of the 
evening, while promenading with Miss John 
son, and, 1 must confess, withdrew reluc 
tantly.”’ 

“1 will introduce you with pleasure. I am 
sure you will be pleased with her, she is so 
good, so sweet, and so pretty, and as far from 
vanity as any one I ever knew; is as unas- 


Madam Blanchard’s in Louisville, and won the 
highest honors in all her classes. If I were as 
good as Kitty, I believe I would be perfectly 
satisfied.’’ 

In order to satisfy himself that he heard 
aright, that what he had heard was not idle 
talk, the means she had employed to appear 
amiable in his eyes, he regarded attentively 
the sweet, honest face by his side; and as she 
raised her pure, truthful eyes to his, wholly 
unmindful of having said what was calculated 
to prompt a flattering reply, he marvelled, 
wondering how she had escaped the contamé 
nation of fashionable deceptions. 

The flattering reply with which he would 
have responded, and which came so lightly and 
gracefully from his lips in ladies’ society, was 
checked, and he bore her thoughtfully to the 
drawing-room. The introduction over, he prof- 
fered his request :— 

“Tf you are not weary with importunities, 
Miss Martin, I will be highly gratified to hear 
you play.” 

Kitty, with the readiness that characterized 
her, particularly in regard to music, accepted 
his arm, while he offered Cora the other, and 
they pushed their way through the crowd to 
the music-room. As fate would have it, Bell 
and a young neighborhood beau had preceded 
them. She was seated at. the instrument butch- 
ering a piece she had attempted beyond her 
ability, and wholly unconscious of her auditors 
(the noise of the instrument preventing their 
entrance from being heard), she persevered to 
the end; a performance that failed to reflect 
credit on her musical taste or education. With 
a flourish of trumpets, that bordered on failure, 
she closed; and on turning complaisantly to 
her escort (who was not sufficiently skilled in 
the fine arts to detect the want of time and 
wretched execution that had characterized her 
performance, but thought the ‘noise founded 
very well, any how’’), she espied the three ar- 
| rivals awaiting an end to the infliction. Com 











“I am very well acquainted with her, having | pletely thrown off her guard, she exclaimed :— 


known her for years. Why, do you wish an 
introduction?” A clear ripple, a low, delightful 
peal of laughter, that her companion thought 
the #weetest sound he had ever heard, ema- 
nated from her cherry lips. 

“That is the idea,” a bright smile lighting 
up his fine face, ‘“‘I am a lover of music, and 


“‘O Kitty Martin, how could you?” 

‘‘How could I what, Bell?” 

“How could you iisten and not stop me,” 
flushing angrily, and beating an awkward re 
+ treat. 

Too truthful to intimate that she had been 
entertained when such was not the case, she 
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did not reply. Bell, too thoroughly angry to 
care, continued :— 

“T had no idea there was any one in the 
room save Mr. Price and myself, or I would 
hardly have afforded so interesting an enter- 
tainment.”’ 

Unable to conceal her mortification and an- 
ger, she seated herself at a distance from the 
piano, and was far from conducing to the 
comfort and entertainment of bewildered Mr. 
Price, would have dashed from the room had 
she dared, but that would only have shown her 
discomfiture to Kitty’s escort more plainly 
still. At the close of Kitty’s performance, 
having gained composure, she approached the 
instrument; resting gracefully against it, her 
jewels emitting innumerable sparks of light, 
her countenance serene and meditative, she 
murmured :— 

“Beautiful! [ am tempted at times to de- 
vote myself to this delightful art, as Kitty was 
compelled to in learning. Iam a passionate 
lover of music, but cannot endure to practice ; 
have often wondered how she fared over it at 
school.’ 

“Did I? It never seemed in the least labo- 
rious to me.” 

“Don’t say that; you know all musicians 
admit that the qualifying process i8 most tedi- 
ous and laborious; you may possibly be an ex- 
ception, however.” 

‘*Miss Martin is a genius, Miss Johnson. We 


ean the more readily appreciate the ease with | 


which she overcomes musical difficulties,’’ said 
Mr. Tappan, surprised not so much at what 
she said, as by the unamiable manner in which 
she expressed herself; and, without awaiting 
areply, which he felt would be at Kitty’s ex- 
pense, turned with inimitable grace to the per- 
former and requested ‘‘just one more, and he 
would release her.” 

Unmoved at the scene, she glided into a bril- 
liant fantasia, at the close of which her persist- 
ent cousin observed :— 

“‘T don’t know how I could live without your 
music, Kitty, it is so beautiful, and just like 
you.”’ 


—_—————- 


CHAPTER XIL 

“WerL., gentlemen, how were you enter- 
tained last evening?’’ said Mr. Williams, at 
breakfast, the day following the party. 

“Very highly, sir,’’ replied Mr. Tappan. “I 
was not aware of the great and general beauty 
of Kentucky ladies, until I had the pleasure of 
meeting them.” 

“To my taste,’’ observed the major, “ Miss 
Kitty Martin was much the most beautiful lady 
present.’”’ 

“Very beautiful and highly accomplished,” 
returned Mr. Tappan, while John’s eyes bright- 
ened with pleasure. 
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“‘I don’t think I ever saw Bell ! ooking bet- 
ter ; she was regal in appearance,’ said Cora. 

‘She is handsome,” said the major, ‘‘ but I 
fear a little vain.” 

“Don’t you like her, Major Sears?’ ex- 
claimed Cora, surprised into the exclamation 
at hearing him express himself otherwise than 
complimentary of a lady. 

“T cannot say that I dislike her, my dear, 
still there were others present with whom I 
was more favorably impressed,’’ returned the 
old gentleman, regarding with interest and 
affection the bright, sweet face of his inter- 
rogator. 

“Mother, you should have seen Mrs. John- 
son in her velvet and lace. I had no idea she 
would be dressed so elegantly for a neighbor- 
hood party; and I think I once understood 
you to say that it was in better taste for the 
hostess inentertaining not to be overdressed. 
I thought of it when I saw her, and wondered 
if she knew it.” 

“Yes,” said the major, while a quizzical ex- 
pression passed over his countenance, ‘‘she 
queened it right royally on the occasion.”’ 

** I would have been pleased to have been 
present; but fear I would hardly have enjoyed 
so fashionable an entertainment,’’ said Mrs. 
Williams, not at all surprised at Cora’s enthu- 
siastic description of her first glimpse at fash- 
ionable life. 

‘* By the way, Mr. Williams,” said Mr. Tap- 
pan, addressing John, ‘‘the party call must be 
attended to. How long do you generally defer 
such matters ?’’ 

‘*T have hitherto deferred them indefinitely.”’ 

“‘Indeed !” smiled his guest. ‘‘ You speak 
as though the custom was not in vogue in your 
community.”” 

“Ttisnot. We make but modest pretensions 
to fashionable life.”’ 

**Still, it is but due Mr. Johnson’s family to 
show an appreciation of their efforts in giving 
so handsome and enjoyablean entertainment.” 

“TI agree with you, and am at your service 
whenever you deem proper to call. We can at 
least introduce the custom.’’ 

The next morning found the young men in 
Mrs. Johnson’s saloon parlor. Bell was radi- 
ant, and her mother delighted. The fact of 
Mr. Tappan, a distinguished stranger, treating 
them in regular Virginia style, with all the def- 


| erence he would have accorded the F. F. V.’s, 





was sufficient evidence to the former of her 
having made a favorable impression, and all 
that was necessary was to follow up her ad- 
vantage, which she fully resolved upon doing. 
* Allow me to congratulate you, madam, 
upon the success of your entertainment. I 
have rarely spent so delightful an evening.’’ 
‘*We are happy to have contributed to the 
enjoyment of our friends,” returned the lady, 
who, in striving to make a polite speech, stiff- 
ened up in an alarming degree, producing the 
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impression on her guest that she had taken 
offence at his renewal of an acquaintance that 
was objectionable to ber, or his efforts at being 
polite. She relaxed, however, and managed 
to entertain him with a degree of what she 
prided herself on—ease of manner—acquitting 
herself more creditably after recovering from 
the effects of her fauz pas. 

While she and Mr. Tappan were engaged in 
conversation, Bell contrived to interest John 
in a fine collection of engravings, and while 
examining them said :— 

“I wish to see you particularly, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and have concluded to waive all cere- 
mony in the matter. If convenient, 1 would 
prefer to-morrow evening.”’ 

“IT have an appointment for the time you 
specify; but will call on the evening follow- 
ing.”’ 

**You will oblige me by making no mention 
of this engagement; you will understand my 
reason for making this request when you have 
called,’ her jewelled fingers toying nervously 
with the engraving before her. Rising, with 
portfolio in hand, she accompanied him to 
where the others were sitting, and, with a 
look, relieved her mother from further efforts 
in entertaining their desirable guest. 

In the course of an hour the gentlemen arose 
to depart. Mr. Tappan had looked in the di- 
rection of John several times, hoping he would 
make a move towards leaving; but, to his dis- 
appointment, could hear Mrs. Johnson’s mo- 
notonous voice treating at length of episodes 
in early life; while her companion respectfully 
replied in monosyllables, wishing himself at 
home, and strongly of the opinion that “ party 
calls’’ might answer every purpose, and be de- 
lightful under auspicious circumstances, but— 
not the present. At length he arose, and Mr. 
Tappan responded with all the alacrity the 
ease would admit of ; expressing himself “ high- 
ly entertained,” they bowed themselves out. 

““My dear Williams, you presented a lugu- 
brious spectacle with her ladyship talking at 
you. I observed you at one time, and the dig- 
nified indifference expressed in your counte- 
nance was almost too much for my gravity,”’ 
convulsive laughter choking his utterance. 

“I was bored, and felt half inclined to hold 
you responsible for it,’’ his rich, deep laughter 
filling the air, as they briskly wended their 
way. “The society of elderly ladies generally 
affords me pleasure ; Mrs. Johnson, however, is 
so affected and frivolous, she has become most 
distasteful to me.” 

“I was amused and somewhat disconcerted,” 
continued Mr. Tappan, still laughing immode- 
rately, “‘when the lady took offence at my 
opening speech, and replied with great lofti- 
ness something about ‘contributing to the en- 
joyment of her friends.’ It was unkind, but I 
don’t think I ever was more strongly tempted to 
Jaugh outright ; and you considerably moncpo- 





lized Miss Johnson, which precluded the possi- 
| bility of escape. I was forced to the conviction 
that we had acted precipitantly in introducing 
party calls.”’ 

His laughing was not done by halves, he 
jaughed all over, a musical uproarious gush of 
merriment, that John considered the most con- 
| tagious laugh he had ever heard, and, nothing 
| loath, joined in the merriment of his compan. 
| ion, particularly when he reverted to Mrs, 
| Johnson’s mode of receiving the compliment- 
| ary speech, having observed the occurrence, 
and understanding, as Mr. Tappan had failed 
to do, the light in which she regarded the call 
as a distinguished honor. 

It was so unlike his companion’s usual de- 
portment to express himself in any save re- 
spectful and flattering terms of ladies, that he 
readily appreciated the amusement the scene 
| must have afforded him, and imagined force of 
circumstances had caused him to allude to it. 
| He was correct in his supposition. David Tap- 
| pan was too gentlemanly in feeling, too con- 
| siderate of others to have deliberately ridiculed 
| those who had bestowed their hospitality on 
| him. Mrs. Johnson’s ostentatious manner, her 
display of ignorance of the usages of society, 
and the ludicrous features the effort had as- 
sumed, compelled him to laugh over it and 
speculate on it, trusting to the generosity of 
his gentlemanly companion to take no offence 
at his criticism of possibly a friend, and to 
make no further allusion to it. 

‘What could Bell Johnson want with him?” 
was a question it was difficult for John to solve. 
They had never had anything in common, no 
confidences existed between them, felt’no in- 
terest in each other, save what accrued from 
an ordinary acquaintance; and why had she 
requested him not to mention the appointment? 
That certainly savored of secresy and mystery. 
She was an incomprehensible woman, and de 
lighted in creating a sensation, that he knew; 
but what could she want with him? in what 
way could he interest her in any respect? He 
knew of no love affair in which he could assist, 
no matter at all in which they could possibly 
sympathize with each other. ‘What had in- 
duced her to make such a demand ?” 

In an unenviable state of mind, perplexed 
and provoked at allowing so trivial a matter 
to depress and annoy him, he accompanied Mr. 
Tappan on the next evening to Stephen Mar- 
tin’s, as he was anxious to renew his acquaint 
ance with Miss Martin. 

Kitty was so charming, the music so fine, 
and there was so much that conduced to his 
enjoyment, that he concluded to banish his ap 
prehensions and annoyance, and think no more 
of his appointment for the following evening; 
and she had never felt a higher appreciation of 
her lover, and more entire consciousness of the 
fact that the course of their love had ran smooth 











than on this evening. She took great pride in 
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him, his manly bearing, handsome, intelligent 
face, ease of manner, and an indescribable gal- 
lantry, she alone being the recipient of that, 
conveyed to her in every glance, every word, 
his entire devotion. 

It was late when they took their leave. Mr. 
Tappan spoke enthusiastically of her beauty, 
agreeable society, and accomplishments ; while 
John agreed, and gloried in thinking her en- 
tirely his own, his darling, his ali. He had been 
strongly tempted to mention Bell’s strange re- 
quest, but concluded not to annoy her until he 
had learned what she meant. 

‘To-morrow night will decide it at any rate,”’ 
though he, as he settled himself to sleep, ‘“‘and 
I hope she will honor somebody else with her 
mysterious communications next time, and not 
annoy me in this manner again. Had she been 
other than a relative of my darling, I would 
have declined having anything to do with her 
nonsense.”’ 

At an early hour next evening John reluc- 
tantly walked over to fulfil his engagement 
with Bell. She was on the gus vive, had attired 
herself becomingly, descended to the parlor, 
and awaited his coming, and, as near as he 
could judge, constrained in manner. 
tled on, however, on indifferent topics, and 
seemed to manifest no inclination or intention 
of introducing the matter he was impatiently 
waiting to have explained. At length, discov- 
ering signs of ennui in her visitor, she said :— 
“I wish you to understand, Mr. Williams, 


that the subject under consideration is one I | 


introduce reluctantly, and one that has caused 
me great solicitude. Iam not willing to enter 
into the matter unless you promise to make no 
allusion to what I propose to say.”’ 

“Why do you wish to bind me to secrecy, 
when I am not in the least aware of your 
meaning?” 

‘Tt is necessary, and if you are unwilling to 
agree to my conditions, we will dismiss the 
subject; still, I may not have been sufficiently 
explicit,’ continued the wily schemer, feeling 
every inch of her ground and encountering his 
gaze unflinchingly. ‘‘I have requested you to 
call, that I may prove the sincerity of the 
friendship I entertain for you. By the merest 
accident I came into possession of information 
that will interest you. If you are willing to 
make no mention of this matter, I will give you 
the facts as I received them, otherwise we will 
abandon it.” 

‘*You deal in mysteries. I fail to compre- 
hend the purport of your language, and would 


prefer having nothing to do with it,” provoked | 


at the fuss she was making over probably a 
morsel of neighborhood gossip. 

“As you like; I imagine, however, a docu- 
ment in my possession would elueidate matters, 
give you an idea of the ‘purport of my lan- 


guage,’ would at least open your eyes to what 


| 
| 
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his, and contemplating him with an expression 
of greatconcern. ‘I insist upon your making 
me this promise. 1 kuow what you should 
know ; and, believe me, no other consideration 
but my friendly regard for you prompts me to 
dwell upon a subject so utterly distasteful to 
me—the perfidy of others. I will place in your 
hands evidence of what I say, and you can use 
it as you think best. I object, however, to my 
name appearing in the matter, or my being im- 
plicated in the least in the affair. Will you not 
permit me to befriend you?’’ her large, bril- 
liant eyes of midnight darkness raised beseech- 
ingly to his, while she strove the while to con- 
ceal the eagerness she felt, and wondering 
within herself if she was to be baffled after 
all. 

Her companion sat thinking, ‘‘ What was all 
this about? What did she mean? To what 
had she reference?” He was confident she 
knew but little of his and Kitty’s affairs, as 
the latter was not given to confidences, and the 
secrets of others he felt no interestin. ‘‘Why 
did she urge the matter so?”’ ‘“‘ The perfidy of 
others!’ She had certainly been misinformed. 
He had but few intimate associates, and he was 
more than willing to rest secure in their friend- 


“‘I don’t know,” said he, at length, ‘‘that I 
can give the promise you ask, with justice to 
myself and others.” 

‘“‘There is no reason, in the nature of the 
case, Why you should not.’ 

‘‘We had better abandon the matter, Miss 
Bell. Idon’t know that lam more fortunate 
in my friendly relations than others, but what 
few friends I have, I trust them implicitly ; 
and as regards the affairs of others, particu- 
larly their private relations, I feel but little in- 
terest in them, and it is generally best to avoid 
connection with them.” 

‘“We will dealin generalities no longer; this 
matter concerns you particularly, and (as lam 
forced to the confession) the fidelity of one 
you believe above suspicion.” 

‘*What do you mean?” 

“I mean what I say; treachery has been 
enacted under your very eyes, and you knew 
it not. You have been duped.” 

**Do you allude to Kitty Martin, the woman 
I expect to make my wife?” his eyes ablaze, 
his manner threatening. 

‘‘That remains to be seen. When you have 
accepted my conditions, I will enlighten you.” 

He was thoroughly angry, and not choice in 
his selection of words. ‘‘Had I supposed for 
a moment you had invited me here to cast re- 
flections on the best of women, the queen of 
her sex, one who is almost incapable of wrong- 
doing, even in matters of small degree, and 
whose example in all things I would recom- 
mend you to follow—had I supposed this,” 
his eyes flashing, his cheeks blanched with 


is transpiring around you,” raising her eyes to | anger, ‘‘I would have given you to understand 
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in plain terms that I would have nothing to do | was ushered in, she placed a sealed document 


with it or you!” 

She sat with flushed cheeks, awaiting the end 
of his infuriated speech. ‘I take no offence at 
your uncomplimentary charges, Mr. Williams ; 


you are angry, and don’t realize what you are | 


saying; when you are calm, we will continue 
the subject.”’ 

“Calm! Don’t realize what Isay! If you 
were a man I would know how to deal with 
you; as itis, I defy your interference in this 
matter! Do you suppose” (looking her full 
in the face, his flashing eyes encountering hers 
defiantly) “I would permit you or any one liv- 
ing to vilify Kitty Martin! Never! She is 
more than incapable of the charges you make.”’ 

“IT make no charges ; have made none.” 

“You intimated that she was false !’’ bound- 
ing from his chair, and searching for his hat, 
which he had forgotten having left on the rack 
in the hall. 

“T assure you, my friend,” ejaculated his 
companion, thoroughly aroused at this junc- 
ture, and wholly unprepared for his outburst 
and the ensuing scene, “that I desire your 
good, and my motives are pure in this matter. 
Listen to me. I again urge you to accede to 
my wishes, and I repeat, you will agree with 
me that you should know what lies in my power 
toreveal. Itisa trivial matter to make a prom- 
ise of this nature; and bear one important fact 
in mind, Iam your friend, and, in striving to 
assist and befriend you, I am performing a dis- 
agreeable task, one from which I shrink in dis- 
taste. Need I say more?” 

Tle had regarded her intently, her luminous 
eyes meeting his fully and unshrinkingly dur- 
ing the recital, not a twitch of feature that in- 
dicated the desperate fight for composure that 
was going on within, not even a tremulousness 
of tone, so perfect was her command of voice 
and feature. 

“Tt is unnecessary to urge my compliance in 
this matter ; and, as you desire it, I will make 
no mention of the interesting revelations you 
propose making. I wish you to distinctly un- 
derstand, however, that I do not accept the 
condition because one shadow of distrust rests 
upon my peerless betrothed, or that I even as- 
sociate her in the matter ; but you have aroused 
my curiosity, and I submit to your dictation. 
You have seen fit to select me as a receptacle 
of your confidences, and I will not disappoint 
you’’—a sarcastic curl of the lip disfiguring 
his fine mouth. 

If a vestige of pride or even self-respect had 
lain dormant in the woman’s nature, the inso- 
lent speech of the man she was plotting to ruin 
would have caused it to spring into existence, 
and she would have declined gratifying an idle 
curiosity it seemed so difficult to arouse; but, 
in her own language, ‘‘ It was no time for cere- 
mony.” A ring at the front door interrupted 
the interview and startled both. As Mr. Price 


scription might not appear) in her early visit- 
| or’s hand, and advanced to welcome the new- 
| comer. 
The compliments of the evening passed, John 
| bowed himself out, and with a singular feeling 
| of interest and curiosity reached home, gained 
| his room, and, after assuring himself there was 
|no danger of interruption, opened the docu- 
iment that lay before him. It contained the 

following lines :— 


| (carefully wrapped in paper that the super- 


Mr. AsHton: Your letter containing an offer 
| of marriage has been received, and at your re- 
| quest I adopt this method of replying. I can- 
| not fail to appreciate the honor you bestow 
upon me in desiring me to become your wife; 
| still, 1 am unable to encourage your suit, as 
| honor binds me to another. You cannot fai, 
| however, to understand how happy I would be 
| were it otherwise. Your friend, 
| Kirry MARTIN. 

The note had fallen to the floor, and he sat with 

his white face bowed in anguish on the table; 
hours passed and he sat thus, overwhelmed, 
|agonizing. “False! false!’ he groaned, at 
| length ; arose and walked the floor in extreme 
agitation, his features distorted with grief and 
horror. 

“You cannot fail to understand how happy 

I would be were it otherwise,’’? he muttered 
through his clenched teeth. ‘Would to God I 
had known this, and I would have given her 
| the freedom she so much desired.”” Reseat- 
ing himself, he strove to collect his thoughts. 
‘Could Kitty Martin be guilty of such con- 
duct? Peerless Kitty! she whom he had re 
garded as almost faultless in her Christian 
rectitude and loveliness of character. Was it 
possible that she had carried on a system of 
deception, had loved Ashton all these years, 
while encouraging him to believe she expected 
to become his wife?’’ 

The note was reread and closely scanned— 
alas! her penmanship and style of composi- 
tion—and as his mind reverted to the past, had 
he not noticed Ashton’s devotion? Fool that 
he was to think a plain countryman like him- 
self could retain the affection of a cultivated 
woman. She had loved him once, but he might 
have known she would weary of his society. 

“O Kitty! My darling, my only love, how 
eanI give youup? If you had only been honest 
with me!” and the wretched man threw him- 
self back in his chair in a paroxysm of grief; 
but unable to endure the blow that seemed 
about to crush him, he arose and walked the 
floor. The faint light of another day found 
him walking still, with feverish, rapid strides, 
sleep having failed to visit him, and he had not 
wooed her coming, feeling as though he could 
never sleep again. ‘I will release her,’ he 
muttered, as he left his room in answer to the 
summons of the breakfast-bell. 

Major Sears, in passing, on his way to the 
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dining-room, observed that his bed was undis- 
turbed ; and, having heard his footsteps at a 
late hour of the night, conjectured something 
was wrong. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


“T THINK,” soliloquized Bell Johnson, as 
she sat in her room after the departure of Mr. 
Price, ‘‘I gave that enamoured swain, John 
Williams, a good dose for once. My, how he 
sputtered and fumed, at the bare idea of Kitty’s 
infidelity, as though she was perfection! I 
was actually fearful at one time the conscien- 
tious fool intended to have nothing to do with 
my little ruse de guerre, and I would be com- 
pelled to resort to other means of delivering 
the interesting document; but I played on 
his feelings scientifically. ‘The perfidy of 
others’ was an admirable hit, and did the work. 
His eyes fairly glared when I said it. I feel 
wonderfully relieved, now the matter is set- 
tled,’’ placing a daintily gaitered foot on the 
fender, and stretching herself lazily in the 
most comfortable of easy chairs. ‘‘It has cost 
me considerable labor, and caused me some 
little curiosity and uneasiness, respecting his 
lordship’s reception of it; but it is done, and 
well done, if I do say it, and I congratulate 
myself on the creditable manner in which I 
disposed of my own production,” a low chuckle 
escaping her lips, a malicious light burning 
in her eye. “If Miss Martin, the beaaty and 
musical ‘genius,’ is not brought down on a 
level with the rest of us, I’m mistaken. Old 
Steve’s fine house has not accomplished such 
wonders, afterall. They will have a fine time 
settling it; and I expect his ‘accomplished 
gal’ will be unable to make a satisfactory ex- 
planation, and she’s got a Tartar to deal with, 
there’s no question of that. He is about as 
coolly impudent as any one I ever met, and I 
don’t know but what his candor is more unbe- 
coming in anger than under ordinary circum- 
stances. And that blessed temper! When he 
made that dignified rush for his hat, it was all 
I could do to quiet him. Well, he’s quieted 
now, I imagine. I would like to take a peep 
athim. I shall make it a point to keep that 
officious mother of mine out of this matter. 
Wouldn’t she raise a commotion ?” 

Could this heartless, vicious -~woman have 
had her desire granted, and seen one of her 
victims as he walked his room in a frenzy of 
grief, his confidence shaken in woman’s honor, 
his dearest hopes blasted, she would hardly 
have exulted thus over her diabolical work. 

At an unusually early hour for calling next 
morning, she was surprised to learn that John 
Williams awaited her appearance in the par- 
lor. As the servant retired, her face presented 
acurious study, being thoroughly alarmed and 
utterly discomposed. She had expressed a 








desire to ‘‘take a peep at him,’’ and now the 
opportunity was offered, she shrank from it in 
horror. Sinking into a chair, and appealing 
to her native shrewdness, she looked the mat- 
ter in the face, comprehending it in all its 
bearings. Collecting herself as best she could 
while making a hasty toilet, she presented 
herself before her visitor in as nonchalant a 
manner as it is possible toconceive. The wild, 
haggard appearance of the man, whose manner 
was usually the perfection of dignified repose ; 
the savage expression of eye, stern compres- 
sion of lip, and the general expression of de- 
termination that characterized him, caused her 
heart to bound tremulously, and, fora moment, 
a tremulousness to seize her. She was in for 
it, however, and the only possibility of a 
creditable disentanglement depended upon her 
composure and presence of mind. 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Williams! I am pleased to see 
you,” advancing gracefully to where he had 
risen, and extending her hand. 

*‘Good morning! I have called to learn 
more respecting this note,’’ producing it, and 
retaining it in his hand. 

“I know but little; still, you are welcome 
to the information ; and yet”— 

‘Where did you get it?” ejaculated he, his 
tone authoritative, too impatient to listen to 
her fulsome preamble. 

“You have probably forgotten that I ob- 
jected to giving the name of my informant.”’ 

‘“*T insist, however, upon knowing when and 
where you obtained this document. I demand, 
moreover, every circumstance connected with 
this affair !’’ his eyes glaring on her, his ghastly 
face ploughed with furrows of agony. ‘Do 
you comprehend my meaning ?’’ 

woot Sy 

**Proceed, then.’’ 

She did not reply at once, but sat the em- 
bodiment of injured innocence, his violence 
producing the effect of accelerated mental ac- 
tion. The formidable proportions the matter 
was assuming, the strength of character of the 
man before her, whom she had regarded in 
entirely a different light, conspired to render 
her position an unenviable one. Thoughts 
travelled with the rapidity of lightning, and in 
far less time than the pen can delineate her 
feelings, she was fully prepared for any con- 
tingency. Her hesitancy being of so short a 
duration, it created no suspicion in the mind 
of her companion. 

**T reconsidered this matter before retiring 
last evening, and, believing it due you to men- 
tion the most minute detail in the affair, I cen- 
sured myself for my reserve, and I willingly 
comply with your wishes. About a week 
since, I dispatched one of our young servants 
on an errand to Mrs. Ashton’s; and on her 
return, as she, negro like, darted a look in 
every direction, a memorandum book attracted 
her attention. She picked it up, brought it to 
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me, desired to know what it was, and if I 
would allow her to have it. Upon examina- 
tion, I discovered the note you hold in your 
hand, within the leaves of what was evidently 
Willis Ashton’s book, which he probably lost 
while removing his handkerchief from his 
pocket, or strolling about the grounds. You 
see it bears neither date nor postmark, and the 
handwriting is hers. I immediately placed it 
under lock and key, and my suspicions were 
not confirmed until a few days previous to our 
party, when she paid me a visit on one of the 
coldest days of the season, Willis Ashton ac- 
companying her, and failing to comein. Her 
enthusiastic comments on his improved appear- 
ance and expressions of regard for him not 
only surprised but shocked me; but for the 
document that lay in my desk, nothing could 
have convinced me of the nature of the course 
she was pursuing. 1 was also struck with the 
lover-like attentions of Mr. Ashton on the 
evening of the party, and wondered that you 
did not observe what was passing. I should 
have delivered the note on the evening you 
called to solicit an invitation for Mr. Tappan, 
but my heart failed me. Ishrank from awaken- 
ing you to the realities of your position. I 
could not do it, although I was convinced it 
was my imperative duty to place in your pos- 
session what had so providentially fallen into 
mine. Here is the book. You know all; I 
trust to your honor as a man not to implicate 
me in a matter that has proved utterly dis- 
tasteful and harrowing, and one that I would 
giadly have shun all connection with, but for 
the circumstances that forced it upon my con- 
sideration,’”’ a tremulousness of tone accompa- 
nying her words, her dark eyes clouded with 
tears. 

The book was unused, save a few finger- 
prints the woman before him, who was affected 
to ;tears, had taken pains to place upon its 
pages. It bore no name, nothing with which 
to identify it as the property of Ashton, save 
the beautifully-addressed letter which was dis- 
covered within its pages bearing his name, and 
which still remained in the possession of the 
forsaken lover. 

Lifting his agonized countenance, which had 
rested upon his hand during the recital, he took 
the book, examined it suspiciously, placed it 
and its fatal contents in his pocket, and arose 
to leave. 

“‘T cannot say that I thank you for exposing 
the treachery of one I wholly believed incapa- 
ble of such conduct, one I have never even as- 
sociated with evil in the slightest degree. You 
have taken the proper position in the premises, 
have performed your duty ; but I feel as though 
the fearful revelations you have made will kill | 
me,” his powerful frame swaying with sup- 
pressed emotion. 





The magnitude of her crime loomed up be- | 
fore her, her womanly instincts revolting at | 





sight of her suffering victim, the desolatton 
and ruin that would follow in its train. Truth 
whispered, ‘‘Retract, own yourself at fault; 
save the pure and innocent’’—while Pride re- 
echoed, ‘‘ Never!” 

He had offered his hand ; she placed her own 
within his, saying, ‘‘I sympathize with you, 
would help you if I could, but cannot,’’ and he 
was gone. 

The heart sickens in contemplating the atro- 
cious devices to which pride resorts in order to 
accomplish its ends. What cared she for the 
consequences of her act? Having remained 
seated where he had left her, we will allow 
her, in her own language, to inform the read- 
er the impression the scene had made upon 
her. 

“Thank Heaven! i’ve got mother-wit enough 
about me to enable me to extricate myself from 
difficulties, or this delightful interview would 
have been too much for me. What a man he 
is! Who would have imagined there was half 
as much in him? always taking a person una- 
wares, and developing some unlooked-for trait. 
I did feel a little sorry for him, with his white 
face and fairly quivering with suffering, but— 
the die was cast, and I felt no inclination to 
remedy matters. I’ve had Kitty Martin’s 
beauty and accomplishments sounded ‘in my 
ears as long as I intend to listen to it—and if 
it lies in my power to bring her down from her 
pinnacle of exaltation, no stone shall remain 
unturned to accomplish it. I don’t know when 
T have had as pleasurable a sensation as when 
he drank in my prolix account of that most 
convenient of little servants ; it was a venture, 
but the best I could do under the circum 
stances, with his wild eyes riveted on me as 
though they would penetrate my very soul, 
aud reveal its workings. And those tears—l 
always could cry, when I felt like it, on the 
moment, under any circumstances, and the 
ability served a good purpose. Of course it 
was expected that I would be dissolved in tears 
on the occasion, with my own cousin and dear- 
est friend acting unworthily, and, if 1 mistake 
not, those very tears—my evident regret and 
mortification—did more towards convincing 
him of the truth of the affair than any other 
means I could have resorted to.” 

At the call of the dinner-bell, she leisurely 
walked to the dining-room, and partook of 8 
hearty meal, her appetite having suffered no in 
convenience from the event of the morning. 

As the Martin’s were seated at tea on the 
following evening, a ring was heard at the front 
door, and John Williams was shown into the 
parlor. He was very pale, and walked the 
room until he heard Kitty’s light footstep IM 
the hall; she entering the room bright and 


| happy, her sweet face glowing with pleasure 


at seeing him. A glance at his haggard coun- 
tenance, however, caused her to exclaim :— 
“John, are youill? What is the matter?” 
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‘‘T have come to release you from your en- 
gagement,” said he, desperately. 

‘*What do you mean?” every vestige of color 
having departed from her face, while she re- 
garded him in consternation. 

* Read this!” 

She seated herself, and, turning to the light, 
read the contents of the note, while he watched 


the varying expressions that passed over her | 


white face, eagerly, breathlessly. Too much 
shocked to give utterance to her feelings, she 
held the note in her trembling hand and studied 
its cruel contents until each character seemed 
written in flame upon her memory, never to 
be obliterated. At length she raised her beau- 
tiful eyes, full of eloquence and affection, to his. 

“John, where did you get this?’’ 

“That is immaterial,’ anger flashing from 
his eyes. 

**Do you credit it?"” Oh, the matchless love 
revealed in that look and tone! a love that 
would have penetrated any guise, levelled all 
barriers pride or misrepresentation could erect, 
but—for the demon Jealousy. 

“Can Ido otherwise? You are the author 
of the note, and he loves you. I was a fool 
not to have seen this long ago. You are prob- 
ably wise in your choice of men. I had, how- 
ever, given you credit for more honesty in your 
dealings with others, and I would have pre- 
ferred less secrecy and deception,” his tones 
hard and cold. 

“It is enough!” Rising, she withdrew from 
her delicate finger a heavy band of gold, and, 
placing it on the note she had nervously folded, 
laid them on the table by his side, and resumed 
her seat. 

Inclosing the ring in the note and thrusting 
them in his pocket, without trusting himself to 
look at the pale, beautiful woman at his side, 
he left the house. 

As the door closed upon him, Kitty ran to 
her room, too much stunned to realize what 
had taken place. She was tearless, but oh, so 
pale; with hard, tense lines drawn about her 
sweet mouth, that chilled the heart to see; her 
little hands tightly interlaced, her whole figure 
and position expressive of the darkness, lone- 
liness, and gloom of some terrible calamity 
that was closing in around her like a pall. 

“*Who could have been so wicked, so unprin- 
cipled, so designing?’’ she moaned, pressing 
her hands to her face, too miserable to move. 

A hurried ring at the door, and the sound of 
footsteps appreaching her room, aroused her. 

“Mr. Ashton wants to see you, Miss Kitty.” 

“Say to Mr. Ashton that I am suffering with 
a violent headache, and he will please excuse 
me; and, Charlotte, is mother there?” 

“No, Miss.’’ 

“Ask her to receive Mr. Ashton.” 

Mrs. Martin, who had entered the parlor 
while the servant was in quest of Kitty, was 
surprised to find Mr. Ashton its sole occu- 
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pant ; and when the girl delivered Kitty’s mes- 
sage, expressed surprise and regret. He had 
not seated himself, but stood with hat in band, 
saying, as he extended his hand to the lady :— 

“1 called to bid you farewell, Mrs. Martin, 

as I leave in the night train for Charlottsville. 
Present my regards and condolence to Miss 
| Kitty,” and was gone. 
Mrs. Martin at once went to her daughter’s 
| room, with a presentiment that all was not 
right, as she had appeared so well and happy 
in the early part of the evening, and—John 
was gone! On reaching her room she found 
her with her face buried in her hands, and mo- 
tionless. 

‘““What is the matter, my child? Iwas not 
| aware of your being sick, and came very near 
| not going into the parlor, supposing you and 
| John were there.” 
| She lifted her white face to her mother’s 

view—a face from which all happiness and 
| sunshine had departed—so changed and dis- 
| torted with suffering, that her mother regarded 
| her in amazement, and was confirmed in her 
belief that something unusual had transpired. 

** John left some time since. I will never see 
him again.”’ 

‘Kitty ! you must be laboring under fever,’’ 
placing her finger gently on the pulse of the 
wretched girl. ‘You are sick, my darling, or 
you would not speak so.”’ 

‘*Yes, Iam heartsick unto death.” 

Taking the bowed head into her arms, and 
stroking the beautiful hair with the sympathy 
and tenderness a mother could impart, feeling 
out of the abundance of her own affection she 
could shield her from all harm, she said: 

“‘My daughter, tell your mother what all 
this means. Let me comfort you, my sweet 
child. Tell me what has happened.” 

With her head resting on the breast of her 
who had given her birth, the receptacle of all 
her childish confidence, the poor girl poured 
out her suffering—the note, John’s reception 
of it, his coldness, the broken engagement, 
return of the ring, his departure, and her own 
desolation. 

‘*Oh, that terrible note, mother! who could 
have written it?’’ 

“TI cannot say, my child. I did not suppose 
you had an enemy in the world. There is 
treachery somewhere, and John was very 
much to blame to credit so flagrant a decep- 
tion fora moment. Did you tell him you did 
not write it?” 

‘*T don’t know whether I did or not ;” after 
a little reflection, ‘‘1I think not.” 

“You acted strangely in not denying so 
serious a charge.” 

‘*He was so unlike himself, seeming to take 
all for granted, and I knew my own innocence 
so well, that I thought he should not have 
doubted me under any circumstances. Oh, 
no! he did not even ask me if I wrote it, but 
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believed it fully, and talked so cruelly about 
deception and secrecy.” 


“Some one is plotting against your happi- | 


ness, but I think Jehn will return; he isa man 
of too much common sense and kind feeling to 
allow himself to be deceived in this way.’’ 

“But the note, mother ; it would deceive any 
one. When I first looked at it, I supposed I 
had certainly written it, the counterfeiting was 
so perfect.’’ 

Mrs. Martin was greatly disturbed, knowing 
her daughter too well to know she had exag- 
gerated the matter in the least, and the thought 
that troubled her most was the blight that had 
fallen on a life that had been so joyous and 
wellspent ; and the thought involuntarily arose 
in her mind, “‘ How would all this end? Was 
her lovely child to be the victim of misplaced 
affection? to feel the effects of this blow 
through life?’”’ And, as she arose to stay the 
footsteps of an approaching servant, who de- 
livered a message from her husband, “ Was 


Kitty really sick?’”’ she commended her child 


to the tender mercies of Him who speaketh 
peace to the soul, the only Comforter in this 
calamity ; and, bowing her meek spirit to the 
will of the Father, gently disengaged the lov- 
ing arms from around her neck, and arose to 
retire. 

‘* Mother, please don’t mention this to father ; 
it will make him so angry and unhappy, and— 
he might hurt John.’’ 

**O my daughter! I am so thankful you can 
manifest so loving and forgiving a spirit under 
all circumstances, even in the face of all this,’’ 
the tears coursing, down her cheeks as she 
pressed her child to her bosom ere she left her 
for the night. 

Hoping the difficulty would be amicably ad- 
justed, and knowing Mr. Martin’s violence 
would only distress Kitty, she concluded not 
to mention it. 

“‘She is not feeling well, but I think will be 
better after a night’s rest.”’ 

Stephen seemed satisfied; but on the mor- 
row, when Kitty, pale and listless, attracted 
his attention, he insisted upon calling a physi- 
cian, and ‘“‘having her doctored."’ She per- 
sisted, however, in saying she was well, and 
finally succeeded in quieting his fears. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


On leaving the presence of Kitty, John 
walked home in an indescribable state of mind. 
It was over. He was bankrupt in happiness, 
his prospects blasted, his confidence in woman 
gone, and his life a failure—a blank. He was 
pale and haggard, and seemed to have lived 
ten years in the last two days. There was a 


hard look in his face—a look that was singu- 
larly suggestive of desperation—a look that 
plainly indicated one fact; the steel had en- 


tered his soul, and he intended to make a hard 
| fight. 
He was pleased on finding the rest of the 
| family had retired, and, after gaining his room, 
| replenishing the fire, and striking a light, he 
commenced his interminable walk back and 
| forth with compressed lips and knitted brow, 
| until, overcome with excitement and fatigue, 
| he threw himself on the bed and fell into a 
troubled sleep, which was soon interrupted by 
| the sound of the breakfast bell. Mrs. Williams, 
having noticed his want of appetite, and the 
| effort it required to appear as usual, was not 
| surprised when he entered her room hours 
| later, and expressed a ‘vish to see her particu- 
larly. She was a fond mother, and her son 
| had always consulted her in reference to all 
| matters of importance that concerned himself. 
| Drawing a chair near her as she sat sewing, 
| her placid and affectionate gaze resting upon 
his anxious face, and with a readiness that 
| surprised himself, he introduced the subject. 
‘‘Mother, it is all over with Kitty and my- 
self.’’ 
| “John, you both pain and surprise me!” 
laying her work in her lap, and regarding him 
| in astonishment. ‘Why is this?” 

‘*T am satisfied she loves another.”’ 

She looked at him some moments without 
speaking, unwilling to credit aught against 
one she had regarded for years almost in the 
light of a daughter; one she not only trusted 
implicitly, but loved dearly. 

‘IT cannot believe that Kitty Martin has 
proved false to you, my son. Iam shocked at 
the bare intimation of such a charge.’’ 

“Tt is Willis Ashton she loves, mother, and 
I know and have seen enough to justify me in 
the course I have taken,’’ the quivering lip 
and the pallor that overspread his face reveak 
ing the mighty struggle within. 

‘*Are you sure of this, my son? A great 
deal of unhappiness arises from haste in mat- 
ters of this kind.’’ 

“Tam!” And, unable to preserve his compo- 
sure, he hastily arose and walked to the win 
dow, where he strove to conceal his wretched- 
ness, to master the emotions that overcame 
him. He was agitated when he reseated him- 
self, but continued: ‘I cannot remain here. 
Don’t censure me for wishing to sacrifice my 
interests, and yours as well, mother. I cannot 
stay. I have loved her too long and too sin- 
cerely to endure this agony,’’ his head bowed 
on his hands, overcome, unmoved, unable to 
proceed. 

“My son, my boy! I cannot tell you how 
you distress me. I cannotdirect you. I would 
not wish you to remain when your inclination 
prompted you to leave. But don’t aliow your 
grief to blind your judgment ; don’t act hastily, 
my son. Should you misapprehend her, think 
of the wretchedness your conduct will entail. 
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man’s heart, John ; don’t act precipitately. I | mate, and he felt that in all probability he 


fee] that there is some mistake in the matter.”’ 
“No, mother, I am right; I have evidence of 


her infidelity ; and, in spite of it all, I love her | 


still, and all that remains for me is to leave.’’ 

“Where will you go?”’ 

“I don’t know or care; I only wish to get 
away.” 

“You had better consult your father and 
Major Sears.”’ 

“‘T had intended doing so.” 

On leaving the room, he encountered the 
major. 

“‘T was in search of you, John. 
look at those young Berkshires.” 

John accompanied him, and, as soon as they 
cleared the veranda, introduced the subject 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

‘I have concluded to leave home for a time, 
major.” 

“Indeed! Where do you think of going ?”’ 

“Not having decided that point, I would 
like your advice on the subject.”’ 

‘““You had better consult your father, John. 
I was, however, advising David to take a trip 
to California. He is unsettled; has had diffi- 
culty with a lady who proved herself heart- 
less; and I am anxious for him to travel. I 
think it would prove beneficial. Seeming 
reluctant to settle down in business in Vir- 
ginia, a change of scene is probably what he 
requires.”’ 

The old gentleman was too much engaged in 
thoughts of trouble to notice John’s agitation 
when he alluded to the lady who had proved 
herself heartless. He, however, sympathized 
deeply with his young friend’s evident unhap- 
piness. 

‘Why do you wish to leave, my son, if you 
will permit an old man to inquire?’’ 

“T have been disappointed—deceived.”” 

“T am very much shocked to learn this. 
The lady to whom you were engaged, I con- 
sidered free from frivolity and coquetry; I 
might say, an exception to most ladies in that 
respect, and peculiarly lovely in her amiable, 
confiding disposition.” 

“‘T am convinced that she has ceased to care 
for me,’’ replied John, his distress conveyed 
to the ear of his listener in every word. 

“You had better go, then.”’ 

Mr. Williams was greatly surprised, with the 


I want to 


rest, at his son’s difficulties and contemplated | 


departure from home, where he had always 
appeared perfectly satisfied. He did not wish 
to detain him against his will, although his 
pecuniary interests would suffer ; still, he knew 
the farm could be placed under the direction 


of a superintendent, and they could get along | 


very comfortably ; but he disliked to see John 
leave home, the loving influence of a fond 
mother, and all the restraining influences as 
well as comforting associations of his life. 
His selection of a wife had proved unfortu- 


) very happy. 


| would never recover from the shock of Kitty 
| Martin’s infidelity ; he preferred, however, his 
“fighting it out” at home, but allowed him to 
act as his inclination prompted, entering no 
protest, merely remarking, when John men- 
tioned his intention of leaving :— 

“You are acting precipitately, John, and I 
fear will haye occasion to regret it.” 

**T think not, sir.” 

It was accordingly arranged that John and 
David would leave for San Francisco in a few 
days. 

On the day previous to their departure, Cora 
went to her brother’s room and tapped for 
admittance. 

‘Come in,’’ said he, wondering who it was, 
and what had brought them at that hour. 

She noticed, on entering, that he was unoc- 
cupied, and looked very much distressed. 

“What is it, Cora? Do you want any- 
thing ?”’ 

**Yes, brother John; I want to have you all 
to myselfa little while.” A feeblesmile passed 
over his fine face, and, drawing an easy-chair 
to the fire, he requested her to be seated. 

“T am glad you thought enough of me to 
penetrate my den. I was revolving in my 
mind the wisdom of Solomon when he pro- 
nounced all things ‘vain and vexatious ;’ was 
almost tempted to question the wisdom of my 
creation,’’ his eyes following gloomily the blaze 
that danced and played in mockery of his dis- 
tress. ‘‘We have had so much to think of 
lately, have been so hurried, I have not had 
time to be with you except at meals.” 

She sat quietly regarding him, with the gen- 
tle, unruffied manner that was characteristic 
of her, her sweet face and tidy fignre imparting 
light and sunshine to her surroundings. 

“Brother John, will you do something for 
me?” 

**T don’t think I have ever refused to oblige 
you, my sweet sister. What is it?’’ 

She had spoken so quietly, he was far from 
suspecting the nature of her request, the prof- 
fering of which had caused her to leave the 
family@Gelow and seek him. 

“Tf you will do as I wish, you will make me 
Brother, don’t leave Kitty. You 
will break her heart. She has never been un- 
| true to you in the world. I would not credit 
| it if the whole neighborhood accused her of it. 





| 1t is a story some one has concocted, and you 
| must not pay any 2ttention toit. Think how 
| sweet and truthful she is, how long she has 
loved you, and only you. What a precious 
| friend she has been to me! How father and 
mother and even Major Sears love her! Will 
| you, oh! will you give up this trip?” Her 
| beautiful hand rested upon his knee; and her 
| sweet face, glowing with her subject, was 
lifted to his. Inclining her figure forward, 
while she compelled him by the earnestness of 
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her gaze to look her full in the face, she re- | them, and even human habitations were few 


newed her appeal: ‘‘ Brother, will you?’’ 

John sat like stone; he had never seen Cora 
agitated before in his life; and she pleading 
the cause of Kitty. The ticking of the time- 
piece on the mantle, and the crackling of the 
fire as its light played on the features of the 
miserable man and expectant woman, was all 
the sound that disturbed the quiet of the room. 
At length he moaned :— . 

** Would to God I could believe this !”’ 

**Go to her.” 

**T cannot.” 

Tears filled the eyes of the gentle girl, and 
she murmured, as she sat looking into the fire, 
“Poor Kitty! heart-broken and desolate.” 

He jumped to his feet. ‘Say no more, Cora, 
or you will drive me mad.” 

** Are you determined to go, brother ?’’ 

“IT am foreed todoso. I have loved her as 
my life, and alwaysshall. She has transferred 
her affections to another, and I must leave. 
Were I to seek another interview, it would 
only be productive of more suffering. I am 
satisfied that I have not misjudged her, so the 
only alternative is to go where I will not be 
thrown with her, and spend the remainder of 
my life a stranger in a strange land. I am 
none the less thankful for your sympathy that 
I am unable to comply with your wishes. Be- 
lieve this, Cora, and don’t be angry with your 
brother.”’ 

She had risen to leave the room. ‘You 
know I am not in the least angry, but I will 
say no more; still, nothing will ever shake my 
belief in her fidelity.”” She kissed him, and 
left him to his meditations. 

In the dreary years that followed, this gen- 
tle girl verified her words; was friend and 
companion of Kitty Martin; she whom she 
loved as a sister, and treated with affectionate 
consideration beautiful to behold, although 
she made no allusion to the past, and rarely 
mentioned the name of the absent one. 

Four-and-twenty hours found the young men 
bounding across the continent en route for San 
Francisco. 

**So this is the ‘Father of Waters,’ th eat 
Mississippi?” said John, as they first Beheld 
the mighty stream. 

‘In the language of Dickens, ‘The Great 
Ditch,’’’ replied David, and then speaking se- 
riously, ‘‘ where De Soto lies buried.” Eager 
to catch every view, he induced his companion 
to accompany him to the rear platform of the 
ear, where they stood gazing at the scenes 
around them, as they sped along mile after 
mile across the level plain. ‘This is the 
‘mighty West,’ of which we have heard so 
much,” addressing John, who listlessly took 
in the objects that met his eye. ‘It possesses 
a peculiar fascination for me.” 

They soon left cities and cultivation behind 


and far between. 

““We are on the ‘plains’’’ observed John. 
‘I see nothing peculiar about them save their 
dreariness.”’ 

“And this grandeur,’’ added his companion. 
‘*I wonder when we will begin to ascend the 
mountains ?”’ 

A gentleman passenger remarked, ‘‘ We have 
been ascending for several hundred miles.’’ 

‘Indeed! I was not aware of it.’’ 

‘The change is so gradual, sir, it is imper- 
ceptible; still you may have observed there 
are two locomotives attached to the train?’’ 

The peaks soon loomed up in the distance. 
Some hours later ‘Pike’s Peak’? was an- 
nounced ; and, eager to behold it, there was a 
general rush of passengers to the platform. A 
mere speck was discernible in the far-distant 
south. All was excitement to obtain a view 
of the Rocky Mountains, as they were evi- 
dently on them, and the Observation Car was 
attached. Gentlemen and ladies crowded in, 
the great object of interest being the Snowy 
Range. The severity of the weather, however, 
compelled most of the ladies to return to the 
comforts of the Pullman Coach, the Observa- 
tion Car being entirely open, consisting only 
of a low balustrade. They were aware of as 
cending, the puffing and laboring of the en- 
gines demonstrating the fact beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt. Snowy Range was observed 
far to the right, which appeared much lower 
than the point they occupied. 

Presently they were reminded that they were 
passing through Prairie Dog City, and, looking 
down, the surface seemed covered with small 
hillocks, with a hole in the centre, the occu- 
pant of each standing on the top of his house, 
with folded arms, as though questioning the 
right of the iron horse to invade their premises. 

‘‘They appear to us,’’ observed John, “ very 
much, I imagine, as man must appear in the 
eyes of his Creator, when he questions His 
right to rule, and demands to understand all 
His works.’’ 

With reluctance they returned to the cars, 
the biting air precluding the possibility of re- 
maining longer. ‘‘Sherman’’ was announced, 
the highest point of the Rocky Mountains, a 
scene of desolate grandness. 

‘“*It produces a strange sensation to feel that 
you are above the region of both animal and 
vegetable life, not even a spire of mountain 
sage,”’ observed David. 

“Have you noticed the sage is the color of 
the mountain on which it grows ?”’ asked John. 

**T have not.”’ 

Bounding on, the Devil’s Slide came in view 
to the left. 

“‘What strange walls!’ exclaimed David. 
‘“* Observe those rocks, they appear at least ten 





feet high, and standing on edge.” ° 
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“The two walls are exactly the same height 
and the same distance apart from the top to 
the bottom of the mountain,’’ observed a gen- 
tleman who was looking out of the next win- 
dow. “I think, sir, they are thirty feet high 
and ten feet apart by measurement, although 
they appear to me very much as they do to 
you.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

‘TI suppose the slide was between the walls,”’ 
remarked John. 

A wag in their vicinity imagined he could 
“perceive the impression ; an unfortunate day 
for the valley, though.”’ 

They shot through the tunnel with such speed 
they had only a glimpse of the Devil’s Gate, 
which presented the appearance of a mountain 
of granite having fallen into the gorge and 
turned the course of the river at right angles 
over the precipice. 

On the Sierra Nevada Mountains they first 
saw the “‘gold mines’’—the Placer Diggings— 
whole regions of the mountain sides washed 
bare “‘panning out’’ the gold, the water being 
carried by flumes. 

‘‘What is that?” inquired David. 

‘“‘A flume,” answered a gentleman. 

‘““What is a flume?” 

“A timber canal that carries the water from 
higher ranges of mountains.”’ 

‘*But how does it cross all these tremendous 
gorges?” 

“By spanning them on trestle- work, and 
crossing under the bed of the road immediately 
beneath us.” 

‘““How beautifully clear the water is,’’ re- 
turned his wife. 

“Yes, [have observed that; itis supplied by 
the melting of the snow on the higher moun- 
tains. Here wesee human habitations again.”’ 

In the deep valleys of these mountains there 
are settlers with cultivated fields and gardens. 
The Chinese have many settlements, and in 
some places considerable villages. 

On, on they sped towards the setting sun. 
Passing through Stockton, they reached Sacra- 
mento, the capital of the State, with its semi- 
tropical vegetation and magnificent flowers. 
After a few moments’ delay and refreshment, 
they were bounding on their way to San Fran- 
cisco, the City of the Sea. 

‘“‘T can hardly realize we are so near the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the Golden Gate, and have 
actually crossed the Rocky Mountains. I be- 
gin to feel like a traveller, indeed,’’ said David. 
“T have seen the works of man in all other 
trips, but now the works of God.”’ 

“The trip has afforded me pleasure,” returned 
his companion, who sat looking listlessly out of 
the window, ‘‘still I will be gratified when we 
reach our destination.”” He was in no mood 
to enjoy his surroundings, could observe and 
appreciate, but could not forget. 

“Dear old Uncle Jacob—if he had only ac- 





companied us, what a delight all these wonders 
would have afforded him, and how invaluable 
a companion he would have proved to us,”’ said 
David, and John heartily agreed with him. 

On reaching the depot, a steamer stood in 
readiness to convey them across the bay, with 
its waters of living beauty. The city of San 
Francisco on the south, Oakland, or the city of 
residences on the north, and the Golden Gate 
opening into the mighty Pacific on the west, 
presented a scene of unsurpassed beauty and 
magnificence. 

As they approached the pier they recognized 
the flags of all nations. David expressed him- 
self greatly surprised at the commerce and im- 
portance of the city. Having landed, they 
were rapidly driven through the crowded tho- 
roughfares to the Occidental Hotel, and, on 
stepping into an elevator, were conveyed toan 
elegant suit of rooms. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


BY J. J. ANSPACH. 











In examining the Italian literature, we en- 
tertain two objects—firstly, a desire to com- 
prehend its character, appreciating its beauties, 
detecting its errors ; and, secondly, to ascertain 
the extent and nature of the influence which 
the literature of Italy has exerted upon the 
English literature, for many of our eminent 
early writers drew considerably from the rich 
and wonderful beauties of the Italian genius. 

The literature of a nation is materially af- 
fected by the religious and social character of 
the national mind. This truth is so universally 
verified in history that the existence of a noble 
literature is a positive proof of a lofty, intelli- 
gent, and highly developed national mind; 
hence an intelligent idea of the government, 
manners, and religion of a people is absolutely 
essential to a just estimate of its literary cha- 
racter. 

We hope our readers will indulge one more 
prefatory remark: that ina brief article like 
the present paper, it is impossible to examine 
the details of a literature ; hence, we prefer to 
take a general view, a collection of the salient 
points, the general principles, and we consider 
it most proper to exhibit these principles as 
illustrated by the representative genius of the 
nation, who, in the present instance, happens 
to be the illustrious Dante. There is much to 
be said in defence of this plan, and some ob- 
jections are urged against it; yet our space 
prevents neither the defence of the one, nor the 
refutation of the other. 

The Italian language was formed by the 
union of the Gothic and the Latin language; 
the character of the people likewise partook of 
those two races ; but in Italy the Roman cha- 
racter predominated, and consequently ancient 
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customs, laws, and opinions retained a promi- 
nent position in the Italian mind. Many causes 
wrought this effect. The feudal system was 
never permanently established in Italy, for the 
vital principle of feudalism was the love of 
personal independence; and the nation, or 
rather the people, were united only to the de- 
gree necessary for the preservation of their 
individual liberties. The feudal lord cherished 
not the land he inhabited, but his independence. 
Offer him a more genial clime, and he hastens 
to relinquish his home, and forms a permanent 
residence in a foreign land. But the Italian 
loved his home, even though it was a barren 
rock of the Alps ; his was a genuine patriotism ; 
he adored the place where his fathers had 
dwelt. In this Italian patriotism, we perceive 
traces of the ancient love of Rome which the 
Roman cherishes. The Italians differed from 
the Romans, and resembled the Greeks, in 
possessing, not one, but numerous centres of 
interest, around which the affections of the 
inhabitants of differentsections entwined them- 
selves. At the time of Dante, Italy contained 
many small republics, which presented the 
most antagonistic principles. It was claimed 
that the majority ruled, while the opinions of 
the few in power controlled the government. 
The most shocking and disgusting vices grew 
up side by side with the noblest virtues; inse- 
curity of life and wonderful commercial pros- 
perity were universal; the most horrible pros- 
titution of intellect and the loftiest develop- 
ment of genius, awful political convulsions 
and sweet domestic peace ; these were the an- 
tithetical characteristics of the age of Dante. 
Italy, like Greece, contained innumerable petty 
republics ; but, unlike Greece, all the Italian 
republics were united by a common religion. 
We must bear in mind that in Dante’s time 
almost every large city was the capital of a 
distinct government, possessed its peculiar 
laws, customs, and dialects, having nothing in 
common with the other States, except its reli- 
gion. Dante wasa Christian and a philosopher, 
and, in order to attain a critical knowledge 
and understanding of the Divina Commedia, 
the student must master the philosophical 
opinions of that age. 

In a former essay, we have pointed out the 
two methods by which the imagination is ad- 
dressed ; the one being through the contempla- 
tion of definite, complete beauty, as a Greek 
statue ; the other by the contemplation of the 
indefinite, undefined, ever varying, yet always 
harmonizing beauty, as illustrated in the awe- 
thrilling architecture of a Gothic cathedral. 
The same difference exists between the Iliad 
and the Divina Commedia. The former is defi- 
nite, derives its interest from without, and its 
principle of unity is mechanical, addresses the 
understanding ; but the latter is indefinite, de- 
rives its interest and finds its principle of unity 
from within, and addresses the heart as well as 





the understanding, while its various and inter- 
mingling harmonies suggest to the soul the 
infinite. 

We shall now proceed to deduce the general 
principles of the Divina Commedia. His style 
is truly wonderful; there are no inconsisten- 
cies, no illogical arrangement of sentences, no 


long-drawn sentences, whose interest has long : 


since flagged ; there is nothing weak or feeble 
in his style; but the language, being well se- 
lected, is placed in the most logical and hence 
the most forcible construction, and al! this 
logical strength is ornamented with a vividness 
that is startling. De Quincy says that we read 
poetry to gain power, and certainly Dante’s 
language will electrify the most stagnant 
mind. It was fortunate for the Italian lan 
guage that such a master of linguistic power 
should rear its structure. 

There is a music in words, an adaptation of 
sound to thought, that is as beautiful and 
thrilling as it is rare, being met with only in 
the writings of our noblest poets. The first 
canon of poetical criticism is that the poem 
must be musical; that the metre be perfect, 
and the proper words in the proper places. In 
fulfilling this law, Dante has been very fortu- 
nate. He has likewise proved his imagination 
to be of a lofty order, for his images not only 
are appropriate to the subject, and are gene- 
rally taken from nature, but their meaning is 
flashed upon the mind ; and the image, as well 
as the thought, is intelligible to all minds. 

There is no affectation in the Divina Com- 
media ; on the contrary, few authors are more 
simple and plain in their language. Dante’s 
power of appealing to the emotional elements 
is truly marvellous. Whether the pathos be 
that of passion or affection, he is equally suc- 
cessful. His poetry, moreover, resembles that 
of Homer in its truth to nature; and in pie- 
turesqueness, he is unrivalled in ancient or 
modern literature. The construction of Dante’s 
poem is skilful; its metre is musical; the en 
tire poem is illuminated by the highest imagi- 
nation, and warmed by the most chaste pathos. 
The peculiar merit of Dante, in fact of all the 
Italian geniuses, is the union of a definite, 
perfect beauty of form, with an undefinable 
yet holy and touching expression of feeling. 
His chief fault is that of becoming grotesque; 
too graphic, and lacking the imaginative ele- 
ment. Dante frequently becomes simply hor- 
rible, in his desire to be terrible. In his 
descriptions, mighty power or lofty position is 
represented by mere physical imagination ; thus 
greatness is expressed by excessive height, ete. 

If called upon to designate the poetry of 
Dante by its proper characteristic, we would 
denominate it profound rather than sublime, 
since it more frequently sends us deep into our 
own thoughts, than it raises us above them. 
Dante united the symmetrical beauty of an 
cient Greece with the deep pathos of the Gothic 
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mind. We shall now give a brief outline of the 
Italian literature. 

The earliest specimen of the Italian language 
is a Canzone by Ciullo d’Alcamo, written about 
1197. The Italian language, as we have seen, 
was composed of many dialects; of these dia- 
lects the language was formed, being based 
principally upon the Tuscan. Dante was 
born at Florence in 1265, and died in 1321: he 
dignified and elevated the vulgar tongue, gave 
it its strength, and laid its foundations. Pe- 
trarch (1304—1374) studied poetry of the Trou- 
badours in the Provengal language, from which 
he acquired that peculiar sweetness and soft- 
ness of expression, that richness and elegance 
of thought which render his writings so charm- 
ing. Petrarch contributed ornament to the 
Italian language ; he polished and adorned the 
massive structure which Dante had reared. 
Boceaccio (1313—1375) did for prose what Pe- 
trarch did for poetry. He acquired a style 
of prose writing which has never been sur- 
passed. His great work is the ‘‘ Decamerone.”’ 

These three writers brought the language to 
its degree of development so early as the close 
of the 14th century. There areseventeen prom- 
inent dialects in the Italian language, to say 
nothing of the minor dialects which abound. 
From 1200 to 1400 was the period of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio ; 1400 to 1500 was the 
age of Lorenzo d’Medici, surnamed the ‘‘ Mag- 
nificent ;"’ he was the friend of literature and 
art, and Macaulay has chronicled his fame on 
a tablet more enduring than brass or marble, 
viz., iu his splendid essay on the age we are 
considering. To this period belongs the origin 
of the Italian drama, beginning here, as else- 
where, in sacred plays, or miracles and mys- 
teries. The earliest Italian dramas were writ- 
ten in the Italian tongue, which language was 
used in poetry until after the middle of the 15th 
century. ‘The ‘‘Orfeo’’ was the first Italian 
play written in the native language. Among 
the writers of the age were Sandino, Ugolino, 
Verini, etc. etc. Many of these authors tried 
in vain to restore the language and literature 
of Italy to its former purity and splendor. 

From 1500 to 1600 is a grand period, and sec- 
ond only to that of Dante. It did not produce 
any one great poem, but there were more good 
poets than in any other period ; Ariosto, Tasso, 
Machiavelli, and other distinguished authors 
added brilliancy to the age. 
present time there has been no remarkable 
genius, if we except that of Alfieri. 

The Italian poetry embraces an extensive 
field of thought and beauty. Far superior to 
the French and German poetry, it at least 
equals, and in some particulars surpasses the 
English poetry. We hope the day is not far 
distant when the Italian language will be cul- 
tivated for some other purpose than that of 
singing an Italian song. 

VOL. XCIII.—29 


From 1600 to the | 





MARITAL CLOUDS. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 








MRS. NYE’S TROUBLES. 

1 AM a wedded woman, and have had my full 
share of domestic happiness as well as of do- 
mestic infelicity. I found married life very 
different from what I had expeeted—shaded 
with many troubles, many perplexities, and 
sometimes I have thought that if I had known 
before I was wedded what would have hap- 
pened to me when a wife, and had never been 
acquainted with Peter Nye, 1 would have lived 
an old maid. 

Of course the first three or four weeks fol- 
lowing our union I was as happy as a mock- 
ing-bird on a southern summer’s evening. I 
was queen of a whole heart, and I never 
dreamed of arevoltinmy kingdom. There my 
subjects would be always chanting “ Blessed, 
blessed be our queen forever !”’ 

What a woful mistake! What slight things 
often cause thrones to totter and fall! And 
how easy it is to be an object of adoration one 
day, and a despised victim the next. I learned 
this from bitter experience, for my kingdom 
was nearly destroyed, my palace almost razed, 
and it all happened from a vulnerable place in 
my kitchen. 

We were driven from our Eden—dear, de- 
lightful, fashionable Saratoga Springs—not by 
a flaming sword of fire, but by a lack of the 
means to pay our expenses any longer. I did 
not go away repining, like Eve, but rather 
pleased to think that I should have my hus- 
band more than ever to myself. 

Papa gave us a pretty little cottage neatly 
furnished, and mamma let me have one of her 
own servants to do my house-work. I had no 
talent for housekeeping, nor, indeed, much for 
anything else. Once I was foolish enough to 
be thankful for this, when dear Peter used to 
tell me how he hated intellectual women, but 
I have since learned my folly, as usual, by ex- 
perience. I had even ceased to wish that I was 
beautiful after Peter chid me for sighing for 
this vanity, saying ‘that beauty was a danger- 
ous gift to women, unless they were blue-stock- 
ings. 

*“Why, honey ?”’ I asked. 

He struck an attitude, and clinched his hands 
as if he were grasping air daggers, whilst he 
savagely said, ‘‘ May you ever be preserved in 
this blissful ignorance. Seek to learn no more 
than what Iam willing toteach you. For your 
intellectual culture, you may safely peruse all 
of St. Paul’s writings, with my explanation of 
them. Besides (not wishing to be at all tyran- 
nical), I give you my full permission to read 
comic almanacs and cooking receipts, when, 
where, and en whatever occasion you may de- 
sire. This will be ample food for your mind— 
a woman's chief glory being obedience to her 
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husband, whose stronger intellect is capable of 
’ grasping nobler and better things.” 

I received this counselas I thought a dutiful 
wife ought, and tried to profit by this instruc- 
tion. But, alas! men’s lips teach one way 
whilst their actions point another and different. 

Our help had an attractive face, and I often 
noticed Peter’s eyes resting upon it in undis- 
guised admiration. Often, likewise, I thought 
his tones much too tender for a married man 
addressing his wife’s domestic. He was, more- 


over, unaccountably fond of assisting the pretty | 


kitchen maid in her culinary operations. I 
strove not to be jealous, although, in spite of 


myself, my sensations began to be indescrib- | 


able. 

One morning, when he arose very early to 
help Jane, I concluded, as soon as he was 
fairly out of the room, that I would help her 
too. Accordingly, I softly walked on tip-toe 
clear to the kitchen door, where I heard, with- 
out any difficulty, the following :-— 

“‘Sweet Jane, your mouth looks like a ripe, 
red strawberry.” 

“That fire is not burning,”’ was her reply, 
in short, petulant tones. 

“‘T’ll taste the strawberry, then I’ll get some 
fuel,’’ and I heard the sound of a hearty kiss. 

“Away, sir!’ screamed the girl, “‘or I’ll go 
this minute and tell Mrs. Nye.” 

‘Ah, my chick,’’ was the answer made ina 
very loving voice, ‘‘ Mrs. Nye is afar from here 
now.” 

**No she isn’t,’ I exclaimed, bursting in at 
the door. ‘Here she is, you nice young hus- 
band, you. Ain’t you ashamed to be kissing 
my hired girl?’’ 

‘““You might know, Marie, my love, that 
you’d make trouble in the family, prying 
about in that inelegant manner,’ returned Mr. 
Nye, assuming a look of injured innocence. 

“T’ll rid myself of this trouble,’’ I replied, 
sternly confronting Jane, who stood leaning 
against the window, with tearful and downcast 
eyes, and a face crimson with blushes. ‘‘ Miss, 
you may pack up your tlrings and leave this 
house instantly.’ 

‘** Please, don’t be unreasonable, Marie,” said 
my husband, casting a pitying glance towards 
Jane. ‘The girl has done no wrong; she’s 
honest through and through. You can see that 
in her frank, blue eyes.”’ 

**T°ll give her a pair of the nicest black ones 
you ever saw, if she isn’t gone from here before 
the end of another hour.’’ 

Jane was already out of the room, and, by 
the noise overhead, I knew that she was obey- 
ing my orders. 

‘*What will we do for breakfast, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Nye, in a voice of grave displeasure. 

“I'll get it myself,” I replied, for at that 
moment I felt that, if it had been necessary, I 
could have lifted up a corner of the house and 
shaken the whole foundation. 


| Very discouraging were the circumstances un- 
| der which I performed my first kitchen work. 

It seemed to me, in my angry, bewildered and 
| sorrowful state, that I had suddenly been pre- 
cipitated in the midst of a ruinous desert, where 
1 was vainly trying to pick up pieces of broken 
pyramids. In one part of this fearful new 
world sat a menacing fate, in the form of my 
husband. His countenance was cold and stern. 
Perhaps he was meditating punishment for my 
insubordination. What might I not fear from 
his wrath? I heard the hall door close after 
Jane’s retreating footsteps, and I stole another 
timid glance at Peter’s face. His brows were 
still knitted. There was no softening of the 
hard lines about his mouth. I wandered 
through and through my desert, and heaped 
up my fragments of pyramids with the vague 
| consciousness that it was the will of some ter- 
rific giant I should do so, when I was suddenly 
recalled to myself by Mr. Nye’s query in 
cross, vexatious tones. 

‘‘Ain’t that breakfast ready yet? 
been two hours trying to get it.” 

These were the first harsh words I had ever 
heard from the lips of my husband, and the 
majority of wives can understand my sensa- 
| tions, though my transition was not so sudden 
| as is usual from a bright, blissful world of 
budding hope and beauty, into the cold, icy 
regions, where for the first time a woman be- 
lieves that she is shut out from her husband’s 
love. I could feel the frosty air piercing and 
killing me, could see dark, mysterious hands 
writing my doom—a loveless life on the black 
wall of the future. I doubt if at that instant 1 
had felt a keener pang to have died. I strug- 
gled against this overwhelming rush of misery, 
and groped my way through the dark waves 
with a sort of desperation. 

‘Yes, of course,’ I answered, with a great 
effort, as I hurriedly glanced towards the table, 
where I saw, with consternation, that the dishes 
looked as if they had had a scramble for their 
places, and were in all attitudes of defensive 
and offensive. Coffee-cups were lying help- 
lessly on their sides ; saucers were bottom-end 
up, as if they had decided to preserve their ter- 
ritory at all risks, and plates were set defiantly 
over a portion of the saucers as if to hold them 
down; whilst the awry tablecloth seemed 
watching its opportunity to slide from under 
such confusion. 

We seated ourselves around the table, and I 
poured out the coffee, passed the griddle-cakes 
and butter to Peter, and watched to see him 
eat, for I had no appetite that morning. 

He made a very wry face of sipping his cof- 
fee, and exclaimed: ‘‘Jupiter, Marie! this is 
as bitter as boneset, and these cakes look as if 
they had the ague—they ’re as white as a sheet, 
and this butter is more ring-streaked, spotted, 
and speckled than any of Jacob’s cattle. It 
must be some I bought that Jane put away for 
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soap-grease. It surely cannot be any of her 
selection.” 

I could keep back my tears no longer, but 
gave way to a violent fit of weeping. This 
greatly incensed Mr. Nye, who, declaring that 
he could put up with anything else better than 
a squalling woman, left the house, slamming 
the door with all his might after him. 

It was useless to cry when there was nobody 
to hear me, so I dried my tears, put on my bon- 
net, and went in search of a servant. I at 
length found one who had at least one qualifi- 
cation. She was decidedly plain looking ; but, 
to my great annoyance, she knew very little 
more about housekeeping than I did myself, 
and my husband persisted in taking his meals 
from home. 

I could not, however, think of parting with 
my homely treasure; so, in my perplexity, I 
went to a widow lady, an acquaintance of 
mine, who is an excellent housekeeper, and 
told her all my troubles. She consented to 
teach us both how to work, and I made rapid 
progress under her instruction, being stimu- 
lated by my love for Peter. I finally persuaded 
him to dine at his own table, and on one occa- 
sion I noticed with pleasure that he helped 
himself twice to a pudding that I had made, 
and acted uncommonly kind to me afterwards. 
I am convinced now that what Fanny Fern 
said is true: “‘that the seat of a man’s affection 
is in his stomach,” and I intend to bea perfect 
cook. 

But the kind widow lady I have mentioned 
advised me to spend at least a couple of hours 
every day in studying books. She said that, 
although many men professed to admire igno- 
rance in women, their actions usually contra- 
dicted their theory, and that, as a rule, stupid 
wives were neglected by their husbands. I 
could not quite believe her reasoning, until an 
incident occurred in my own experience that 
puzzled me not a little. 

One day, after husband had finished his din- 
ner, he read to me from a newspaper whilst I 
lingered still at mine. I was trying toremem- 
ber a cooking receipt, and actually did not 
hear a word; but when I thonght it was time 
to show my appreciation of what he was read- 
ing, and my admiration of himself, I suddenly 
rose from my chair, flung my arms about his 
neck, and impulsively kissed him, whilst I 
uttered my praise. He looked very queer. I 
cannot describe the expression that flitted over 
his face. Could it be that it bore any resem- 
blance to disgust? A moment afterwards he 
threw down the paper, seized his hat, and left 
the house. 

I finally concluded that I had better learn 
more of books than what I knew, and try to 
comprehend the meaning of what Peter read 
tome. I found real study and close thought 
difficult at first ; but I persevered in my efforts, 
and have learned to think for myself. Of one 





thing I am certain, and that is, in the connu- 
bial state, a woman needs all the attractions 
that ever charmed a lover, to preserve the af- 
fection of her husband. I congratulate myself 
that I have added to mine, for I am now able 
to listen understandingly to what my husband 
reads to me, as well as converse intelligently 
with him on a variety of subjects. He appears 
much pleased with this; frequently quotes my 
opinions to his friends, and appears proud of 
my intellect. 

After my dark night, joy has come in the 
morning; and, although I would not wish to 
live again my first bitter marital experience, 
still, nothing would induce me to part with my 
present calm, rational, wedded felicity. 


MR. NYE’S TROUBLES. 


“DISAPPOINTMENT is the lot of all men, and 
a few women,” a schoolmate of mine used to 
say; and I learned the truth of this after I 
was fastened in the hymeneal harness. Not 
that Marie deceived me. She was all that I 
fancied—ignorant of books, of people, and of 
almost everything else. Her greatest attraction 
was in the possession of a fair endowment of 
worldly goo4s. I did not wish to marry a 
beauty, for sometimes it happens that her hus- 
band is not her only worshipper. Nor did I 
want a gifted wife, who would cultivate her 
talents, whilst her husband and children, with 
soiled linen and ragged garments, would be left 
to take care of themselves. 

My chosen roses had none of these sharp 
thorns ; but Isoon learned that she had other 
prickles almost as bad. I wearied of her insi- 
pidity, besides I found that she was as jealous 
as Shakspeare’s Adriana. She actually de- 
scended to eaves-dropping, and raised quite a 
breeze because she caught me kissing a pretty 
kitchen-maid. To think of her marking cut a 
narrow, prescribed circle for my orbit! She 
was really hard hearted enough to send off the 
beauty, and employ a woman to do the work 
who was ten times uglier than herself. I 
chafed like a caged bear when I first realized 
into what a box I was confined; but to no pur- 
pose. My conjugal tormentor would not relax 
her fastenings ever soslightly. Think of what 
I must have suffered, I who had been so used 
to free, bachelor ways! There were times 
when I fancied that a gay bachelor might as 
well hang himself as get into the matrimonial 
traces with the expectation of having connu- 
bial matters to his own mind, because his wife 
is a silly girl. 

I had expected that my word would always 
be Marie’s law; but I have learned that fools 
are the hardest creatures in the world to man- 
age. When Mrs. Nye was resolved upon any- 
thing, she would carry her point, no matter at 
what cost. If it had not been that I could see 
all the time she devotedly loved me, I would 
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often have been quite discouraged. As it was, | ing, for she never made an awkward move- 


I frequently indulged in profound meditations 
on the discomforts of wedlock. I reasoned on 
the infelicities of the conjugal state in a man- 
ner that I would think very improper for a 
woman to do. ‘“‘Suppose,’’ I said to myself, 
‘that those unlucky foxes that Samson caught 
and joined together by bands almost as indis- 
soluble as those of matrimony, suppose that 
some priest had pronounced a benediction on 
them, and had exhorted them to move decor- 
ously the same way, could they have done so? 
I think not.” 
verbial for their cunning. They are much 
more shrewd than many husbands I know. 

Every Bible reader is willing to excuse the 
antics of the tortured historical foxes. Yet 
when two silly human creatures are tied to- 
gether, with bands of contention between them 
in the form of diverse natures, habits, and edu- 
cation, who is willing to make any allowance 
for them when they pull asunder, or commit 
some greater misdemeanor in the desperation 
born of their mutual agony? 

I checked myself in the midst of these ratio- 
cinations, for I know that mental states are con- 
tagious, and I would be very angry at Marie 
should she indulge in such traitorous reflec- 
tions. And how did I know but that she too 
was unhappy? She loved me, was trying to 
please me, was learning to cook for my sake. 
How delighted she was when I helped myself 
twice to a pudding that she had prepared, 
though it was execrable stuff, and it was with 
difficulty I could swallow it. But her anxiety 
to give me pleasure endeared her to me, and 
if she could not equal a French cook, she made 
a great stride into my inmost heart on that oc- 
easion. 

She used to often try my patience with her 
silliness—perhaps impulsiveness would be a 
better word. I remember once reading some 
newspaper advertisements to her when she was 
eating a mutton-chop. Suddenly she sprang 
into my lap like a kitten, and kissed me, say- 
ing, as she did so, ‘‘ Dearest, what a noble sen- 
timent that is, and how well you read it!” 

As she had forgotten to wipe her mouth on 
her napkin after its contact with her food, pre- 
paratory to this osculatory process on myself, 
you may imagine the trace the touch of her lips 
left on my cheek, and the disgust it produced 
in my mind. I rushed out of doors without 
saying a word, and it was full five minutes be- 
fore I could have thanked the Lord for such 
an inestimable treasure as a good wife. 

Like many others, Iam rather of a poetical 
temperament. I mean that I wrote a whole 
ream of verses, and wore my collar @ Ja Byron 
in my school-boy days. At least, whether or 
not Iam a poet, graceful manners always had 
a peculiar charm for me. I think they have 
for the majority of people. Marie seemed to 
understand this in the blissful days of our woo- 


} 


And yet foxes are animals pro- | 


ment. But as soon as we were married, all her 
pretty little graces vanished like morning mists 
inthe sunshine. Nothing really could be more 
unreasonable than such a mode of procedure 
amongst wives. Husbands are not proverbial 
for their constancy of affection. How foolish, 
then, in their better halves to neglect the most 
potent charms of courtship! What sensible 
person trying to tame a wild fowl would, after 
calling it to him, suddenly shake a scarecrow 
before its eyes? Yet is not this the principle 
on which many married people act? It was 


| just the one that Marie adopted for a long time 
| after our nuptials, until something, I know not 





what, seemed to open her eyes to the truth. 
Then she resumed her former graces, and every 
day seemed to gain some new beauty, both in 
manner and mind. 

She has indeed improved wonderfully in 
every respect since our first housekeeping. 
She has grown decidedly intellectual, perhaps 
from her constant intercourse with me; and 
no one can excel her in cooking. My marital 
troubles ceased long ago. I am now a happy 
man, and my wife is as dear to me as the apple 
of my eye. 
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ANTHONY VANDYCK. 


BY MRS. I. KLINE. 





THE painting, “Christ Crucified between 
Two Thieves,” in the church of the Recollects 
at Mechlin, has not only been pronounced one 
of Vandyck’s best, but also “one of the finest 
pictures in the world.”” His numerous other 
“‘Crucifixions” are alike pervaded with that 
character of profound sorrow which this artist 
excelled in expressing, and which was one of 
his distinguishing traits as a painter. He even 
excelled Rubens in this, and, as a portrait 
painter, ranked next to Titian. 

The celebrated picture of Lady Venetia Dig- 
by, painted as she lay upon her couch in the 
sleep of death, with the faded rose about to 
drop from the dead fingers, is another of Van- 
dyck’s finest paintings, and one of those to 
which he gave that refined interpretation which 
he gave to some of his pieces. It is said the 
grandeur and pathetic beauty of this picture 
is touching beyond all expression. And yet 
these works of the artist are more worthy our 
admiration, perhaps, than the artist himself. 
Our finest sensibilities are shocked by a min- 
gling of the sacred and profane, and there 
seemed to be something of this in the man’s 
nature as well as in some of his paintings 
where the sacred Madonna and wanton nymphs 
appear upon the same canvas. 

That an artist capable of the highest religious 
conceptions, with such exquisite taste and 
love for the beautiful, with such full apprecia- 
tion of the poetic and pathetic in the soul, 
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should, even while engaged upon some grand 
theme, be filled with thoughts of levity, and 
his hours of recreation be spent in dissipation, 
is tous unwelcome knowledge, and can only 
be accounted for by the strange contradictions 
found in some natures. 


Anthony Vandyck was born at Antwerp in | 


1599, where he received his first instructions 
from his father, who had some knowledge of 
art. When sixteen years of age, he was placed 
under Rubens, and made such rapid progress 
as to excite the jealousy of his master. In his 
early paintings his manner closely resembled 


that of his master, which developed into a | 


greater originality. There exists a great dif- 
ference of coloring in his pictures. His Eng- 
lish pictures have a delicate brilliancy about 
them ; they are more firm in tone than those 


painted while in Italy and soon after, but have | 


not so rich and mellow a coloring. Scenery, 
climate, and the magnificent manner of life 
being what it was in Venice, the Venetian 
masters had only to ‘‘express the shows and 


splendors of the actual world, rather than to | 


realize an ideal of the fancy,” and Vandyck 
for a time partook largely of this manner. 
The splendors of that ‘melodrama of flame 


and gold and rose and orange and azure, which | 
the sunset or the sunrise of Venice yields daily | 


to the eye,” can but be impressed upon, and 
become a part of, the artist’s very nature, and 
be reproduced upon his canvas. While in 
Italy, Vandyck deeply studied Titian and 
Giorgione. It was at Genoa he formed the 
acquaintance of one of the greatest of feminine 


artists, Sophonisba Angosciola, who was at | 


one time court painter to Philip II. of Spain. 
Although aged and blind at the time, Vandyck 
acknowledged to have been more enlightened 
in art by her than by his great master. 
Vandyck painted several rare pictures for 
King Charles before going to England; and, 
upon the exhibition of one to the king, he ex- 
pressed a wish that England might possess the 
artist as well as his works. The king’s wish 
was realized. Vandyck went to England, and 
very soon after became painter in ordinary to 
his Majesty. The order of knighthood was 
conferred upon him, and a sumptuous dwell- 
ing assigned him, which had been fashioned 
for him by Inigo Jones ; in fact, he was treated 
as a monarch should treat a prince in art. 
Vandyck worked steadily, executing numer- 
ous paintings of rare merit for the king and 
nobility. When particularly interested in a 


subject, he worked very rapidly, performing | 


an almost incredible amount of Jabor in a com- 
paratively short time. Many of his highest 
achievements in art were executed at this time, 
and he legitimately earned a most enviable 
reputation. His studio was frequented by the 
‘splendid nobility’’ of the time, the king him- 
self often visiting the artist while at work. It 
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dyck and fashion ruled the hour.’’ His mag- 
nificent style of dress, the elegance and refine- 
ment of his manners, which made him as much 
at ease in the palace as in the studio, together 
with his great genius, may in a manner account 
for this. 

But by degrees Vandyck sank into a life of 
luxury and dissipation. A great favorite of 
the king, who not only had a high appreciation 
of the artist’s talents, but had also a sincere 
friendship for the man, courted and flattered 
by the nobility, adored by ladies of rank, it 
may not be so strange, perhaps, that through 
a pampered vanity this should have been the 
case. The artist began to lose interest in the 
high perfection of his art; he bestowed less 
time and care upon his paintings, many times 
leaving them to his assistants, and allowed 
himself to be swept on in a vertex of extrava- 


| gance and dissipation. The fortune he real- 


ized from his numerous paintings, together 
with his pension, was scarcely sufficient for his 
manner of life. 

His master, Rubens, while at Antwerp, was 
at one time visited by an alchemist, who prom- 
ised, if Rubens would furnish a laboratory, to 
make gold for him, as he claimed to be in pos- 
session of the secret. 

“T have found how to make gold for my- 
self,”’ said Rubens, pointing to his palette and 
pencils. 

So Vandyck had the same secret of making 
gold in the exercise of his noble art, yet sought 
to increase his store through the mysteries of 
alchemy. His chemical researches, together 
with his habits of life, greatly impaired his 
health. He became more careless in the exe- 
cution of his work, sometimes finishing pieces 
in a manner unworthy his great genius. He 
became dissatisfied with himself and every- 
thing about him; complained of overwork, 
and of being not sufficiently paid, and peev- 
ishly declared he would return to Antwerp. 
How true it is that “when we dip too deep in 
pleasure, we always stir a sediment that ren- 
ders it impure and noxious !"’ 

The king was not only aware that his favor- 
ite was destroying his health, but that his 
mental powers were becoming debilitated, and 
his fine genius clouded. To a man of King 
Charies’ purity of life, Vandyck’s manner of 
living could ‘but be a matter of sorrow and 
regret; and, though deeply concerned in the 
welfare of his nation, the welfare of his favor- 
ite was not lost sight of. He appreciated the 
good qualities of the man as well as the genius 
of the artist, and sought to save him from the 
vortex into which he had fallen. 

There is something strangely fascinating 
about this artist—his noble countenance, 
which even dissipation could not deeply mar ; 
the courtiy elegance of cis person and man- 
ners; his cavalierly bearing; the ostentation 


hac been truly said of this time that “Van- | of his dress and equipage ; the magnificence of 
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everything about him, like the magnificence of 
his Venetian paintings ; nor was it altogether 
external grandeur. There were many noble 
traits in his character; he possessed great 





generosity of nature, and there were latent | 
qualities of goodness and worth within him | 


which awaited but the magic influence of some 
good genius to awaken into life. 


There was one destined to perform all this | 
for Vandyck, and this was Maria Ruthven, | 


daughter of Lord Gowrie. She won him away 


from a life of pleasure, away from his unwor- | 


thy associates, back to his better self and a 


better life. Possessed of personal beauty to | 
equal an artist’s ideal, and satisfy an artist’s | 
eye, her qualities of heart and mind were | 
equally rare. This amiable and beautiful wo- | 


man completely won the artist’s heart, and 


exerted a power for good over the remainder | 
of his life. It is said the king caused a minia- | 


ture portrait of her to be shown Vandyck. 
Vandyck was a portrait painter, and no one 
could admire beauty more—the beauty of the 
human face. His attention was riveted by the 
beauty of the portrait, and, after gazing upon 
it several moments, lost in admiration, he de- 
sired to know who the original was, saying he 
was sure the beauty of the original exceeded 
that of the portrait. He soon after met Maria 
Ruthven, and found that he had rightly guessed. 
Eventually Maria Ruthven, the queen’s favor- 
ite maid, became the wife of the king’s favorite 
painter. Henceforth, even to the end of life, 
other associates and pleasures were all forgot- 
ten for his lovely young wife, and in the hour 
of death her loving arms supported him. 


With what capabilities for good or evil is | 


human nature endowed! with what capabili- 
ties for greatness or meanness! Oh, wonder- 
ful, terrible responsibility which God has 
placed upon us of choosing for ourselves what 
it shall be! And while on the voyage of life, 
if we should prove too weak to altogether 
avoid the shoals and breakers of human weak- 
ness, and to altogether withstand the storms 
of passion, happy are we if we may meet some 
other voyager, who shall, with sweet persua- 
sions and gentle encouragements, assist us to 
reach the great haven, where shall exist a 
realization of that beauty of which earthly 
artists have but faintly conceived, and earthly 
poets have had but dim and indistinct dreams. 


8 


THE desire of fame is dangerous to virtue. 

CONFOUND not matters of belief with matters 
of opinion. 

TAKE care of a reconciled enemy and an un- 
tried friend. 

WE never know the worth of water till the 
well is dry. ; 

Hx must mingle with the world that desires 
to be useful. 


INDIAN SUMMER, 





BY JAMES RISTINE. 





TuatT time of the year when the walnut is bared, 
And aflame is the hickory, in ripe, golden yellow— 
When the maple is steeped in a deep crimson dye 
And the air is aglow with a light warm and mel- 
low— 


When the bright saffron leaves of the sassafras lie 
Watted by gales o’er the desolate glen, 

And the evergreen tresses of cedar and juniper 
Bloom, as if summer were breathing again— 


When the rabbit runs scared through arrays of the 
corn-shocks, 
And the squirrel shakes down the brown mast as 
he leaps— 
When winds whirl the foliage on high in wild 
showers 
And hurl it in hollow and upland in heaps— 


When the raiment trails low from the locust and 
poplar 
| And muffles the bickering rill with a pall, 
And the wood-paths are strewn with the dark, thistly 
burr, 
And acorns that sound on the boughs as they fall. 


The bee wanders vaguely through grove and o’er 
meadow, 
The wasp’s on the wing, and the robin is gone; 
The katy-did chants, and the weary, lorn cricket 
Yet chirps in the grass near the celd, dewy stone. 


And the ghost of a dead summer silently comes 
And loiters in haunts that are beautiful still, 
Stealthily glides in a pale robe of mist, 
When the round moon is high, and the zephyr is 
chill. 
And the dews patter rain-like as winds rustle by, 
And the fruit bounds below from the button-ball 
tree, 
Till the sun rises warm, and the cloud drifts away, 
While the crow, mounting slowly, caws out drearily. 


Strange lustre illumines the rich forest aisles, 
Their leafage still glancing like flames as it falls, 
With shadows athwart the bright walks, and the 
voice 
Of weird, soughing winds and of far water-falls. 
Down lanes that lead winding through woodland and 
glade, 
O’er carpet, *neath canopy brilliant in hue, 
Girls in pairs saunter thoughtful, fair visions ahead 
And the wine of romance thrilling life sweetly 
through. 


And boys in the woods, boys nutting in crowds, 
Send clear, ringing cries on the cool autumn breeze, 
For glad hearts are dancing there, blithe as spring 
birds 
Restless with song in the blossoming trees. 


A phase like the feeling in life’s waning hour, 
When passion reposes, and pride is at rest, 

When thoughts of the loved and delightful of yore, 
Arise like enchantment, in gay color dressed: 


But fade at the rude touch of jostling care, 
And scatter as frail leaves to moulder away, 
While hope looms above, like the clear winter’s sun, 
To herald the blooms of a happier May. 








| Havga sincere sense of your own imperfec- 
| tions. 
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DAY DREAMS. 


BY KAY CARLETON, 








RvusHING headlong into my night dreams, 
with a sound like sea waves breaking on the 
shore, came the storm that awoke me. Fresh, 
glorious dashes of rain beating against the dor- 
mer window of my small chamber. Welcome 
sound! I sat up, opening my eyes very wide, 
ani smiling gleefully to myself at each fresh 
gust. I like a rainy day. Over and over to 
myself, “1 like the rain.” Idiotic perhaps I 
was, but there was none to sneer at me. 

Ellie lay sleeping peacefully at my side, her 
long hair falling in graceful waves of light 
over the pillow that her white arms clasped. 
There was more of sentiment in the soft, fair 
face with its rich, warm coloring and drooping 
eye-curtains than in her mind. Ellie had no 
time for sentiment. She was a sparkle of wit 
and loveliness. Poetry and music were em- 
bodied in her light form and graceful motions, 
calling for admiration ; they did not touch her 
seul. Poetry bored her; music she loved as a 
means ; dancing was her delight. Something 
of a flirt? No, her heart was not cold. Co- 
quettish, then? Yes, she was coquettish. 

“O Ellie,”’ I said, looking at her that morn- 
ing, ‘I wish I were as beautiful as you!” If 
I were as beautiful as Ellie, what should I do 
then? I clutched a long handful of the dark, 
coarse hair that fell thick and heavy down to 
my waist; what if it were fine and shining like 
the tress that rippled over it? Opposite, out 
of the mirror, my large, sombre eyes stared 
back at me with a peculiar brightness, that was 
almost a glitter. Whatif they were blue and 
tender like those closed in slumber at my side? 
What if the high, ugly forehead were low and 
marble white? What if I were beautiful? 
What if I were Ellie? No, I did not care to 
be Ellie, I would not part with my own indi- 
viduality ; 1 had certain inward resources yield- 
ing enjoyment of their own; Ellie had not. I 
would be beautiful and be myself. God saw 
fit to deny me much. In some ways I was 
gifted. I could enjoy a rainy day; I would 


make the most of this one. Creeping closer to | 


the window, I pressed my face against the cold, 
dripping glass, upon which the rain beat wilder 
and wilder. 

A positive stormy day! Not hesitating and 
drizzly, nor dull and threatening, but complete. 
What would Ellie say when she woke? She 
would shrug her pretty shoulders and cry out 
against it. No rides, no company. Fearfully 
stupid for Ellie! For me, no company was a 
blessing. I disliked company. I was not hum- 
bie enough to content myself with gleamings 
from smiles cast upon another; it galled me, I 
had rather be alone, listening to the wind and 
rain, and losing myself in fancies. It was fear- 
fully wrong and selfish—fearfully like poor 


| human nature. I sat very silently, listening 
to the storm. If I were beautiful! 1 fancy 
myself floating in light, snowy drapery, into 
the hall bright with gay dancers. 

“Who is that?’’ I hear whispered near me. 
Looking around, 1 encounter full, dark eyes 
bent admiringly on me. A soft, warm color 
| mounts my cheek. I talk to my partner, think- 

ing always of the dark, eloquenteyes. The mu- 
sic ceases, the dance is over ; my partner slowly 
saunters with me across the hall. I raise my 
eyes involuntarily, an eager earnest gaze sends 
them down again under the modest, drooping 
lashes. Partners press me for my hand with 
jealous earnestness, Lenoard Marston among 
them. He never has asked me to dance; my 
beauty attracts him. I refuse him; others 
like him I send away sullen and mystified. I 
can afford to do it; I have other partners, one 
now whose presence causes the color to change 
continually on my blushing cheek. Standing 
by me, as if he had a right, the owner of the 
dark eyes talks in low, even tones, thrilling my 
heart with the exquisite cadence of his modu- 
lated voice. Angelorman, I wonder. Neither. 
A lion and a stranger. Out of the gay group 
of beauty he haschosen me. Supremely happy, 
I repent, and dance with Lenoard Marston. 
He, too, is vastly agreeable ; we talk, we laugh ; 
the dark eyes burn deeper with a light that ad- 
miration alone could never kindle—the glare in 
them is jealousy’s own. Maddened by power, 
I bend the full force of my will to its exercise. 
Mr. Marston finds himself in the seventh hea- 
ven of bliss, carried there by means of bright 
glances, and on the ascending wings of Flat- 
tery. Flushed and eager, I turn to meet the 
troubled eyes that have watched me, half ex- 
pecting their owner to rush down upon me with 
impetuous entreaty and bind me to dance with 
him alone. The eyes have vanished with their 
/owner. I smile secure. He will come back ; 
he will not leave the field to his enemy thus 
easily. Wrong. He did not come; he will not 
come. Iam wretched; he has gone, I will go. 
No, Lenoard Marston shall not see me home. 
I enter my carriage; he presses my hand at 
parting. 

““Why do the horses hurry at so fearful a 
rate!’ I remonstrate ; the drunken driver_does 
not heed me. A sudden terrible plunge! A 
shout, a crash! darkness, pain, sudden and 
agonizing. They bear me home, my white 
robe hanging about me, wet and discolored 
with my own life blood. No limbs broken. 
Sorely bruised, I keep my bed through long 
days of weary suffering ; afterward, days hal- 
cyon to the memory. Jane entérs bearing a 
perfumed note. Respects and regrets from 
Lenoard Marston. 

He could never forgive himself ‘for allowing 
me to go alone that night that ended so fear- 
fully for me. I smile; the note is better than a 
pill. One day comes another note, with it 
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beautiful flowers—no name. Am I puzzled? 
I begin to get better. Another and another of 
the rich, gaudy, fragrant charms and my cure 
is complete. I astonish the friends who waste 
their fears on me, and the doetor who wastes 
his medicine, by getting well too soon. I send 
a little note, written on the choicest scented 


paper, proffering my warmest thanks to the | 


unknown, and stating that my usual health 
came back to me with the fragrance of his 
flowers. I soon find the mistake I have made. 
I have a great mind to go back and convalesce 


a little longer, if only for one more flower ; but | 
it will not do now, friends will not be silent or | 


satisfied. 


Lenoard Marston calls; he says sweet little | 
Well enough in a | 


nothings and wearies me. 
ball-room, but oh, such a bore to talk with; I 
am glad when he is gone with his ‘‘Oh’s’’ and 
““Ah’s,”’ and detestable lisp a@ la mode. 

*“Why am I restless, why dissatisfied?’’ I 
snatch my hat from off the carpet where Carlo 
has pulled it, and rush downinto the meadows, 
off into the woods, drawn by an irresistible im- 
pulse. Carlo comes barking after me. 
ing up the shaded walk under the green boughs, 
coming toward me—who is it? 
take the dark eyes that flash recognition. We 
have clasped hands and I have murmured un- 
intelligible thanks—when— 

“Oh, it is raining, Dell! 
jumping out of the window for?’’ 

Ellie’s words roused me to self-conscious- 
ness, and a pang of regret that my fancy must 
give place to ugly facts. “I am committing 
suicide, Elfrida.”’ 

“Do it for me too, won’t you? and do not 
trouble yourself to call me names.” 

The bell for rising sounded ; the bright, way- 
ward head dashed under the pillow and re- 
mained there; no argument of mine being 
forcible enough to draw it thence. I dressed 
and went to the table. In the middle of the 
forenoon Ellie burst upon us like a sunbeam, 
calling the day stupid and making it bright. 
No rain was hard enough to keep her in-doors. 
She wrapped herself up in a large, old-fash- 
ioned cloak, crowded her shining hair into the 
antiquated hood, and started forth like a water- 
sprite, for Ella Devroe’s. I did not blame her. 
Charlie Devroe was at home; he would not 


| hands prisoners. 
Walk- | 


I cannot mis- | 


What are you | 
| feel no doubts, and he does not. 





allow the storm to injure her returning. I | 


watched her out of sight, then turned with a 
half sigh that I were not more like her. Seiz- 
ing my work, I ran off up stairs into my own 
room, perched myself on the window-ledge in 
a position to catch up the broken thread of my 
reverie, and carry it on to its termination. 

“‘Adela, will you come and see to this pud- 
ding?” 

‘* Yes.” 

No more day dreams till dinner is over. I 
am fearful the storm will cease; but it still 
wages with unabated fury. Eagerly I climb 
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upon the ledge—the hours until tea time are 
mine. Where was 1? 

Oh, lremember! Out in the woods with his 
eyes bent earnestly upon me, talking with the 
stranger. Stranger! I know him better than 
many another whose face I see daily. I tell 
him how his flowers helped me. I ask him 
where he went the night of the memorable bali. 

**Home,”’ he says. 

‘“Why did you not stay?” 

**Do not ask me. Do you care to know? I 
thought my presence was no longer cared for, 
so 1 left. Had I thought you noticed” — 

“It was pleasant to talk to you,’’ I answer; 
‘you had something to say more interesting 
than a catalogue of my charms, with variations 
on the music, and perhaps the weather.’’ 

‘You missed my tongue. I might have left 
it.** 

“It would have been useless without its 
master.’’ 

He stops when I say this, and takes my two 
What does he mean? I trem- 
ble but do not resist. He says, tenderly, with 
his eyes bent on me, ‘‘And the master is use- 
less without you.” 

I know what he means. 
wonder and joy. 

“Will you stay with me? Do you love me?” 

“Fan 

We have met now for the second time, but I 
My pulses 
beat wildly with the strange, new joy that 
thrills my being. Iam happy, happier than I 
can bear. ‘‘Whatis the matter with you, my 
child?” asks grandma. I teil her, passionately 
kissing her moistened cheeks. ‘Dear little 
child, must I lose you?’’ No, she shall always 
stay with me and be my own grandma as long 
as she lives; George will wish it. She shakes 
her head, but I insist ; and she smiles, shortly, 
well pleased with my petting, if not reconciled. 
Father says I have yielded too soon. I cannot 
make him understand how well we knew each 
other from the first. 

He has gone. I am weary and alone. A 
whole year he must be gone on that hateful 
journey, and I must wait, cheered by an occa- 
sional letter. People that do not know say 
that a year is a short time; in the calendar of 
love it is painfully long and tedious. It goes 
at last, one more day and he will be with me. 
I cannot wait for the morrow; time drags. To 
think that I shall see him, hear his dear, ten- 
der voice calling me cherished names, how 
can I be silent and calm! 

“A dela—Dell—La!’’ Ellie burst in regard- 


I am silent from 


| less of the painful interest I now took in com- 


pleting my reverie. ‘‘Child, you can’t see! 
Brush your hair, leave moping, and come down 
to tea, we have company.”’ 

Strange as it may seem, this sudden an- 
nouncement of my most dreaded evil did not 
render me miserable. Lighting a candle, I ad- 
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justed my tumbled hair and smoothed my dress. 
Ellie came to the glass by my side to pin ona 
searlet bow. The color shaded over my face, 
warming it with a bright, pleasant glow. 

‘My stars, Dell, how pretty you are !”’ twitch- 
ing me about as she pinned the bow on to my- 
self. ‘‘There, it is vastly becoming. As for 
me, I shall not need it,’’ she said, with pretty 
egotism. 

Ido not remember what impression Mr. Paul 
Ayton gave me when I first beheld him ; [know 
he rose to meet me with an eager, cordial man- 
ner that put me strangely at my ease. I had 
not talked with him five minutes before it 
seemed as if I had known him before. It was 
mere fancy that he was any like the hero of 
my reverie, yet it was he of whom he reminded 
me. I ventured to look at his eyes—they were 
not dark and flashing, but deep blue and ear- 
nest, returning my gaze with an eager, wistful 
light. I could taik if any one would listen. 
Mr. Ayton was the best listener I ever had. 
There must have been a charm in Ellie’s bow. 
Charlie Devroe complimented me, which I ae- 
counted more wonderful than even the unu- 
sual pleasure I found in a stranger’s presence. 
Ellie gave me sly looks of approval, whispering, 
when she found an opportunity, ‘“‘Smashed.’’ 
An extremely unladylike whisper, that made 
me quite as uncomfortable as the young tease 
could wish. 

“‘Good-night, Miss Lisle! I guess you will 
have another pleasant day; stormy for the 
rest of us.”’ ’ 

“OQ Mr. Ayton! you should come to me and 
learn how to enjoy it.”’ 

** Agreed ; I shall come to-morrow and learn. 
Come, Devroe.’’ 

Charlie lingered, to say one last gay word 
to winsome Ellic, then tore himself away with | 
a kind ‘‘good-night’’ tome. The door closed. 
Ellie scized me and whirled me around ina 
gay gallop. 

“Dell, Dell, you ’re a belle.”’ 

“How you act, Elfrida! Let me go.” 

**No, no, here we go; hurrah, ho!” 

“Eilie, Ellie, you will kill me.’’ 

“Not for the world, for in that ease I should | 
break somebody’s heart, and thus be guilty of 
two murders; more than my poor soul could 
labor under. You may have that bow,’’ said 
Ellie; “it is a talisman.”’ 

I thanked her, and laid it carefully away. 

‘* After all,’’ I said, ‘‘it is only the bow that 
has done any mischief.” 

““Only the beaux,”’ laughed Ellie. 

The next day I tried to finish my reverie. 
It was rainy. Ellie lay sleeping, with her | 
tangled hair straying over the chamber floor. 
I covered her with a thick shawl, and climbed | 
to my favorite seat. Alas! trying to summon | 
my ideal ‘“George’’ back on the promised day, 
my thoughts continually wandered. I found | 
myself dwelling on the remembrance of smiles | 
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that were real, of words that still lingered with 
peculiar meaning. I wondered if Mr. Ayton 
would come, as he had promised. Casting my 
eyes over the dull horizon, I noticed the clouds 
breaking away. ‘* The sun will be out soon,’’ 
I thought. Never before had I welcomed it 
back so truly. Ellie would wish me to walk 
out with her; we should meet Mr. Devroe and 
his friend. Just then a torrent of rain drowned 
my poor hopes. The door-bell rang fiercely ; 
Ellie started up. 

“There they are! Oh, my poor head, how 
it looks!’ Quick as lightning she smoothed 
the mass of gold, and covered it with a silken 
net. ‘Put on your bow, Dell,’”’ laughing. 

Mechanically I obeyed. ‘Suppose it should 
be some one else?’’ I suggested. 

‘‘Nobody else would be foolish enough to 
venture out in a storm like this.’’ 

Aunt Emily camein. ‘Girls, you are wanted 
in the parlor. Charlie and Mr. Ayton,”’ glanc- 
ing doubtfully at me. 

**I told yor so,” said Ellie. 

I followed her down, feeling safe in the 
power of my scarlet charm. 

** According to agreement,’’ says Mr. Ayton, 
smiling. ‘‘lam your pupil; teach me to spend 
a rainy day in an agreeable manner.”’ 

**You should have come earlier ; there is not 
time now.” 

‘*But how have you managed to pass the 
tedious hours of this tedious day ?”’ 

I blushed deeper scarlet than the bit of 
magic ribbon at my throat, and could not 
answer. 

‘“‘T came to learn, and I insist upon learn- 
ing.”’ 

What could I say? How had I spent the 
day? Mostly thinking of him. Ellie would 
have said some droll word, and cleared her- 
self. I was silent and confused. I believe he 
enjoyed my distress, though it puzzled him. 

“Tama willing pupil; not ashamed to learn 
what you are ashamed to teach me.”’ 

What would he say next? I thought him 
very disagreeable. 

“Tam notashamed; I have nothing to teach 
you on the subject; you must learn of some 
one else.”’ 

**I will not doit. You promised to tell me, 
and of you only will I learn.” 

‘“*Theh you will never know the art.’’ 

‘“‘What art?’’ Ellie pauses in the act of 
pulling Charlie’s hair into his eyes. ‘“‘ What 
are you two quarrelling about?” 

‘‘She promised te teach me how to spend a 
rainy day in an agreeable manner.”’ 

*T should think you were learning,’’ ob- 


| serves Charlie, dryly. 


“IT will tell you; it is easy,’’ laughs Ellie. 
*‘Lie down and go tosleep. I do not wonder 


| She would not tell you.” 


‘Pretty company you would have been for 
her then, Ayton. Ellie, will you be still?” 
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“Could not possibly, Charlie; you would | 


not know me.”’ 

Mr. Ayton did not urge me any more to 
teach him. 

“TI have learned a better way than sleeping 
to lose the hours,’’ he said, when, !ater on that 
rainy evening, he and Mr. Devroe left for 
home. 

I had no more time for day-dreams ; all the 
summer long, excursions, walks, and drives 
filled up the pleasant moments. Long talks 
and pleasant readings wore away the stormy 
ones. The time came at last for a cessation of 
hostilities. I was not ready for it. I dreaded 
the thought of loneliness to come when Paul 
Ayton should be gone. 


: “Give it to me.” 

4 Paul touched my scarlet bow, which, by dint 
of careful preservation, I still wore ; not fresh, 
but quite unsoiled, considering I had it always 
at my throat when he was near. 

‘*How can [?” involuntarily I ask. 

‘ Kasily,’’ unpinning it before I could resist. 

I felt that with it my power over him would 
vanish, so strong had the wee superstition that 
I nourisued grown. 

“Give it back ; it was given to me.”’ 

Distress marked my voice and movements. 
A deadly pallor overspread his face; the bow 
dropped from his hand; he did not stoop to 
pick it up. 

“I would not have touched it had I known 
it would be distasteful to you.”’ 

I knelt down to take it, hiding the weak 
tears that came choking into sight. When I 
rose, he was walking away. 

The next day Charlie Devroe came alone ; 
Mr. Ayton had gone to town. 

‘And not come to bid us au revoir?’ said 
Ellie, mournfully. 

*‘Something wrong,’ observed his friend, 
looking away from me. 

I locked up the hateful yet sweet reminder 
of my happy days, regretting, and hopelessly, 
of course, the foolishness that had robbed me 
ofafriend. I returned to my day-dreams, but 
they were colored by my restless, hungry 
spirit. I found no comfort in them. 

“You never wear scarlet now,”’ said Ellie, 
placing blossoms of the fatal color clase to my 
cheek. ‘ 

“Take them away, Ellie.’ 

‘Where is the bow I gave you?” 

‘*Where I wish it had always been.” 

“With Paul?” whispers she. 

At least she cannot guess the pain her words 
cause me. She thought Paul had it. How I 
wish he had! Oh, to recall those few ill-spoken 
words! ‘Paul, Paul, I want you!’’ 

I sat brooding by the window late. The 
moon stole from under the clouds, and fell on 
the faded thing I held in my hand. Paul 
Ayton, they said, was going to marry some 


one. I wondered if he had forgotten this bit 
| of ribbon. Soft steps on the stair came nearer ; 
the hall door closing, told me that Chartie 
| Devroe had gone. Ellie was coming, and | 
| crushed the silken trifle in my cold, nerveless 
| hands. She came in silently, beautiful in the 
moonlight; a ripple of gold waving over her 
shoulders. 

* Dell !’’ 

Something in her voice roused me. 
Ellie.” 

“Dell, darling, kiss me; I am too happy ;” 
| and great tears rolled down her cheeks like 
golden bubbles in the moonlight. 

I kissed her, growing colder with strange 
chills. 

‘Dell, Charlie has asked me to marry him.” 

“QO Ellie!’ and tears mingle bitter and 
| sweet. 


** Here, 





More alone than ever I wander out as the 
evening closes, smouldering passions burning 
higher in my heart, that none can see them; 
quick steps behind me as the twilight deepens. 
| Ido not heed them. I sit down listless on the 
green seat by the wayside, where Paul Ayton 
| and I parted, waiting for the stranger to pass 
tosob my anguish. He does not pass ; he stops 
close beside me, in the darkness not seeing me. 
I am silent with nameless hope and fear. He 
stands with bowed head and folded arms. It 
grows later; he does not move; and, spell- 
bound, I cannot. 

* How I could have loved her!’ something 
| like a sob stifling the words. 
| ‘Will you love her?” I ery, as, moved bya 
| wild, ungovernable impulse, I spring to meet 
| him, for I know him—my own cherished Paul! 
|. Can I repeat what he said tome? My heart 
| might, but my tongue or my pen never. We 
| walked home together, Paul and I. After 
| that, something lay very near to his heart, 

muffling its manly beating, and causing it to 
| leap with joy. As for me, what I told Ellie 
kept us hugging one another all night long. 

Wrapped in the pale floating gauze that 
marks a bride, with the orange leaf shedding 
its tell-tale fragrance, two stood at the altar; 
bending over them two others, fervent and 
eager. Ellie, with her pale, soft cheeks, hea 
venly eyes, arched neck, and hair gleaming 
gold through the white mist around it; I with 
my poor beauty looking its best. Drinking 
the beauty soon to be his own, stood Charlie 
Devroe, manly and protecting. Near me, with 
his warm breath fanning my cheek, with his 
great earnest eyes melting into mine, lending 
me strength with his presence, bearing my soul 
into a higher sphere by the strength and beauty 
of his own, Paul Ayton, longing to call his 
| own, one who was longing to become so. 
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| PRAYER points our ready path to heaven. 
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FAITHFUL TO THE END. 
BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


I. 
LUXURY. 

** Miss ADAMs, allow me to present Mr. Knor- 
ton; Mr. Knorton, Miss Adams.’’ 

‘Mrs. Ware tells me this is your first visit to 
New York,”’ said the gentleman, seating him- 
self on the unoccupied end of the sofa; “how 
you must be enjoying it!’’ 

““Oh, indeed I am,’’ replied the cherry lips 
of his companion, while her face lighted up 
with a smile, ‘‘and one of the first places I 
went was to St. Mark’s churchyard, to see the 
grave of quaint old Peter Stuyvesant, whose 
character Irving has drawn so charmingly. 
Don’t you think him the most interesting of 
the four Dutch governors?” 

“Oh!” mentally exclaimed Knorton, and his 
face, which before had worn a polite expression, 
here began to show interest. ‘ You like Irv- 
ing, then?’ 

‘‘He is one of my great favorites,’’ said the 
young lady, closing her fan; ‘“‘he has made me 
love the beautiful Hudson more than I other- 
wise should have done, by crowding it with 
associations. 
out feeling, in addition to the thrill their wild 
beauty excites, an interest in a spot made 
classic by poor Rip, and his long sleep of so 
many years.”’ 

“You have been to Lake George. When 
I was there last fall, I spent a day visiting 
Glenn’s Falls, the Bloody Pond, and other 
spots Cooper describes in his ‘ Last of the Mo- 
hicans.’ I agree with you, Miss Adams, in be- 
lieving that much is added to our enjoyment of 
a locality if we can people it with characters, 
and associate it with scenes from books. Fully 
to appreciate this, one must go to Europe— 
hoary Europe, with the accumulated history 
and romance of ages encrusting every stone. 
America is too young; too new for much of 
this. Have you been abroad?” 

“No; that is a pleasure in store for me, I 
hope. If ever I realize the anticipation, I want 
to go with some one who has been over it all 
before, and who feels as 1 do about travelling. 
I think the way we Americans ‘do’ the con- 
tinent is too silly. Why, Lhave known people 
gallop through France, Italy, and Switzerland 
in three months, and then return with the idea 
that they had seen these countries. I want to 
travel slowly. If I should encounter a pictur- 
esque village, or some wild spot that may strike 











| 
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Who can visit the Catskills with- | 





my fancy, I want to stay there till I have ex- 
plored its beauties, and, having satisfied my- 
self, go on to the next. Thus for the little | 
jewels ; Imust havea year for crown diamonds, | 
such as Rome. The mere idea of steaming it | 
through Europe is excessively opposed to my | 
theory on the subject.” 


Here there was a short pause. Knorton was 
examining the features of his companion, while 
she, with her eyes bent, was daintily smooth- 
ing the swan’s-down of her fan. It was a very 
attractive face which met the searching eyes of 
the gentleman, though but few persons would 
call it handsome. The hair was luxuriant, the 
complexion faultless; but the features were 
too irregular to be susceptible of beauty. The 
eyes were what is called hazel, with full 
lids, and long, curved lashes. The hair was 
light; of that peculiar shade so difficult to de- 
scribe, which is brown in the shadow, golden 
in the sun, and was worn off a forehead of me- 
dium height, in that graceful, modern fashion 
called crépe. The lips were full and red, and 
disclosed, when they parted, a row of brilliant 
teeth. The figure was full and graceful ; above 
the middle height, and was borne with an air 
worthy of a princess. Just as Knorton had 
reached this point of his meditation, which, of 
course, took much less time than I have been 
writing, or you in perusing it, gentle reader, 
Miss Adams looked up and smiled, a bright, 
merry smile. Then he thought her pretty ; he 
had begun to think so, as he watched the play 
of her expressive features when she conversed ; 
now he was sure of it. 

“TI wonder if you are not thinking me very 
exacting,” she said, ‘‘and are feeling pity in 
prospective for the unfortunate wretches who 
Shall be my travelling companions.” 

Here the conversation turned on the fine arts, 
of which both were exceedingly fond. Her 
knowledge was such as is gained from books, 
and a familiarity with the little America has 
yet produced ; while his had been obtained in 
many years abroad, where the masterpieces of 
art alone can be seen. It is useless to give the 
conversation, but it proved Miss Adams to be, 
as she really was, a well-read and intelligent 
young lady. Just as they were deep in an ani- 
mated discussion on the relative merits of Bul- 
wer and Dickens, Mrs. Ware brought up a be- 
whiskered and bedizened beau, and presented 
him. Knorton rose reluctantly. It was rare 
for him to find a woman whose conversation 
had such power to please him, and he well 
knew he should now be consigned to exchange 
platitudes with some belle whose whole rosary 
contained but these three beads—beaux, dress, 
and society. He lingered Jong enough to hear 
the beau lisp out, ‘ Bootiful weathaw. Have 
you been thkating on the Central Park yet?”’ 
and then turned away, but not till she had 
looked up, and raised her eyebrows with an 
expression of arch distress. 

An hour after, he encountered her, travers- 


| ing the drawing-room, leaning on the arm of 


Mr. Ware. 
“You are not going already, Miss Adams? 
Why, we have not yet settled our dispute.”’ 
“IT really am going; but I shall be glad to 


| see you at No. — E. 23d Street, where you 
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may plead your cause with all your eloquence 
and convince me, if you can.”’ 

“Thank you!” he bowed, and she was gone. 

“What ao you think of Lilly Adams?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Ware of Knorton, who, with the 
privilege of a particular friend, had lingered 
until all the guests had departed, “she is just 
the kind of a girl to suit you.” 

“I found her very agreeable! I think hera 
rare specimen of womankind. Will you be- 
lieve me, she wore no jewels, no ornament of 
any kind but the white camellias in her hair, 
and | believe her character to be as unartificial 
as her dress, and that is rarer still.’’ 

“Take care, Edward, take care,” cried Mrs. 
Ware, touching his arm with her fan, “or you 
will be falling in love with Miss Adams.” 

Edward shrugged his shoulders, while the 
weary look, which was his habitual expression, 
came over his face. ‘A man might do a more 
foolish thing; but J fall in love! Dear Mrs. 
Ware, that period of my life has gone—I am 
too old. When a man has passed his thirtieth 
year, romance, for him, has forever fled.” 

Twice again he saw the lily, once to settle 
the dispute, and once on the pond at Central 
Park, when she looked more like a rose; and 
then she returned to her distant home. Three 
times within the year he found his business im- 
peratively call him to the city where she dwelt ; 
on which occasions he walked with her, rode 
with her, and returned home more than ever 
convinced that she was the most sensible and 
agreeable girl of his acqua‘ntance. 

Atlength, afteralmost six months had elapsed 
since he had been to B , he went again ; 
this time with no particular object in view, ex- 
cept to spend two idle days and see a girl, who, 
like Mr. Sparkler’s young ladies, only in a far 
truer sense, “had no sort of nonsense about 
her.”” He walked leisurely to an old part of the 
town, where the houses all spoke of a by-gone 
generation, and where a few of the old fami- 
lies still lived, an order of nobility in them- 
selves. He found himself in front of the house 
he had visited before, but it had so changed 
that he hardly recognized it. It had been 
pointed with freestone, and the time- worn 
bricks painted brown. The old-fashioned steps, 
with their iron railings, had been changed for 
a portico with a freestone balustrade. In‘the 
windows, the Venetian blinds and book-musiin 
curtains had been replaced by New York shut- 
ters and draperies of lace. His heart misgave 
him as he mounted the steps and rang the bell. 
The door was opened by a smart young Irish- 
man in white gloves and cravat—a gray-headed 
negro had always answered before. 

“Ts Miss Adams at home?”’ 

‘Who, sir?’ 

**Miss Adams.” 

**Nobody named Adams lives here, sir.”’ 

“Can you tell me where they have moved ?”’ 

**Can’t, sir, bein’ as I don’t know mesilf.”’ 
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“* Will you be kind enough to ask some of the 

family? tell them it is a stranger who in- 
quires.”’ 

** Will you step in, sir?”’ 

**No, thank you.”’ 

The man vanished, and in a minute returned, 
**Mésses says they sold out, and she believes 
they have left the city.” 

“Left the city ; gone, where?” soliloquized 
Knorton, as he slowly descended the steps. 
“Am I indifferent to this? Will I not return 
to my bachelor lodgings a lonelier man since 
she has vanished—gone beyond hope? Do I 
love her?” he queried, as he felt the sharp 
pang the thought caused him, “has she kindled 
into a flame a heart I thought had long ago 
burned to ashes? Poor fool—poor deceiver 
and deceived! it is this which causes you to 
think of her oftener than any woman you 
know—which makes you enjoy her society 
more than any other, while you thought it only 
mental appreciation in your intellectual pride, 
and called yourself indifferent. It was her 
heart speaking to your heart, as a surcharged 
thunder cloud speaks to a negative one ; your 
man’s yearning to be loved, her woman's 
boundless power of loving. You have lived 
alone long enough, and whom could you take to 

| your bosom more worthy, more congenial than 
the one you have lost?” He quickened his 
| pace, and folded his arms over his bosom, as 
if to still the gnawing anguish of a new, pow- 
erful, but hopeless desire. ‘I will seek her,” 
| he muttered, ‘‘and never leave an instrumen- 
| tality unemployed until I have found her and 
made her mine; never resign my hope and my 
| search, until Death lays his hand on my heart 
and palsies its energy forever.’’ With that 
| resolution, he that day began his patient seek- 
| ing, to which he gave the great energies of his 
nature—his wealth, his intellect, and his life. 
| Moved by a motive such as no man feels in 
vain, Edward Knorton to his new-found love 
and new-made resolution was “faithful to the 
| end.” 


II. 
LABOR. 

‘Miss Farrrax, it’s one o’clock; time for 
the children’s walk. Take them to the park, 
and keep them out an hour; do you hear?” 

‘“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the gentle governess, 
as she stooped to put in a box the toys which 
Clarissa Amelia and Emily Sophia had seat 
tered over the floor. 
| Clarissa Amelia was a mischievous and 
| headstrong child, who never did a thing the 
| first time she was told; so she sat with a doll 
| held tight in one arm, while with the other she 

overturned the box three times, just as Miss 
Fairfax was adding the last toy. The young 
| governess only said, ‘‘Please do not do 80, 
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FAITHFUL 
Clarissa,’’ and at last placed the box safely on 
the closet shelf. ‘‘Come, Clarissa,’’ she then 
said ; but Clarissa did not move. 

“Clarissa Amelia,’’ said the mother, ‘‘ Miss 
Fairfax is a-goin’ to take you a-walkin’; go 
like a good darlin’;’’ but Clarissa did not 
move. 

Miss Fairfax left Emily standing at the door, 
and, bending over the refractory child, said, 
in a low voice :— 

“Don’t Clarissa love Maggie, and want 
Maggie toloveher? Maggie can’t love naughty 
girls, and Clarissa is naughty now.” 
Clarissa did not move, but her face wore a 
rather less obstinate expression, and the arm 
with the doll visibly relaxed. ‘‘ Remember, 
little girl, God sees you, and he will not love 


take them to heaven.”’ 

“T don’t want to be an angel, but 1 want to 
see pooty white birds who floats. Take me to 
see big white birds, Maggie ?’’ 

“When Clarissa is good, Maggie is always 
glad to please her.’’ 

“Clarissa is good now,” said the child; and, 
jumping up, and starting for the nursery full 
tilt, she nearly knocked down little Emily, 
who was quietly waiting at the door. 

As they were descending the stairs, bonnet- 
td and cloaked for their walk, Mrs. Smith, 
the mother of Clarissa Amelia and Emily 
Sophia, called Miss Fairfax into the drawing- 
mom. it was a large room, gaudily furnished 
in crimson and yellow, with a great deal of 
gilt, a great many pictures not by the old mas- 
ers, a great deal of show, and no taste at all. 
Yrs. Smith, the mistress of this grandeur, was 
ashort, fat woman, with a face like an apple- 
dumpling in respect to shape and color, little 
own eyes, red hair, and a voice that reminded 
me of sawing. This lady was dressed in a 
tlue and silver brocade wrapper, a petticoat 
which was a miracle of embroidery and tucks, 
tn rings, four bracelets, large hoop earrings, 
md, to crown all, a cap which looked as if 
flora had poured all the blossoms of a year on 
he head of the poor little woman, with the 
atent of smothering her in flowers. 

“Miss Fairfax,’’ grated the voice, ‘I wish 
jou to stop at Madame Bonjeux’s, and tell her 
cannot pay this bill. She has charged me 
tirty dollars for my last bonnet, and I saw it 
a her case marked twenty-five. And then 
he asks ten for this cap! Who ever heard of 
iplain cap costing ten dollars ?”’ 

Miss Fairfax looked at the plain cap, and 
id not wonder at its price; but she said no- 
ting, and took the Dill. 

“Tell her when she comes to reason I will 
ay her bill,’’ scraped the voice, subsiding in a 
tacked squeak. 


‘tered the fashionable millinery of Madame 
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naughty children, nor make them angels, nor | 


With a child by each hand, in her neat but | 
ell-worn mourning dress, Margaret Fairfax | 
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Bonjeux. Clarissa Amelia slipped her hand 
from custody unperceived, and was hauling 
over a box of ribbons with infinite delight 
while Miss Fairfax delivered her message. 
The milliner was enraged. ‘*‘ Meeses Smeeth 
do always so. She ask me to put more on her 
hat and cap, and will not let me ask more 
monnaie for them; sne always tinks I must 
take off of my leetle bill. Ef it was noting at 
all, she would want me to make it more leetle. 
| No lady does do so!”’ 
| As the excited French woman reached the 





last sentence, her voice, which had become 
| very loud, attracted the attention of the many 
fashionable ladies, with whom the rooms were 
filled, and soon the young governess found 
herself the cynosure of all eyes, most of the 
ladies having applied the milliner’s speech to 
her. She blushed deeply, and said, in a low 
voice :— 

‘“‘T am not responsible for any messages 
Mrs. Smith may send, Madame Bonjeux; I 
have only done as I was told.” 

‘‘Everybody Knows it is not the fault of 
mademoiselle ; everybody could see mademoi- 
selle was a lady, and would not say so herself. 
Mais mon Dieu!’’ she exclaimed, as, turning, 
her eye happened to fall on Clarissa Amelia, 
who was seated on the floor in a web of ribbons 
of all hues and colors, in a mass of inextricable 
confusion, with the wood on which they had 
been rolled piled in a pyramid before her. 

The excited little French woman flew at the 
child and shook her well, and then jerked her- 
self off to her desk with the bill, where she 
added, ‘‘85 for ribbons destroyed by Miss 
Smith.” 

“Take dat now to Meeses Smeeth! I will 
not make it a sou more leetle. She can make 
me, uf she can!”’’ she puffed out, coming up to 
Miss Fairfax, who was trying to still the sob- 
bings of Clarissa Amelia. 

“Can I do anything to help you?” said a 
gentle voice at her side. 

Miss Fairfax looked up, and saw a sweet 
face, full of friendship and sympathy. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ she answered, while her eyes 
looked the thanks her lips did not utter. 
“Come, Clarissa, you forget the swans must 
be hungry, and I am to buy you some rusk to 
feed them.’’ Here Clarissa forgot her anger, 
and suffered herself to be led down stairs. 

When they reached the street, and the two 
children were trotting on together, the poor 
girl pressed her hands to her burning cheeks, 
and scalding tears gushed from her eyes. 

“Tt is wrong for me to feel so,” she thought, 
as she dried her tears. ‘All is going on so 
nicely, and I ought to be so grateful. My 
Father in heaven, I thank thee!” 

Mrs. Smith slowly shook her floral cap from 
side to side when she heard of the affair at the 
milliner’s, but her habitual awe of the young 
' governess caused her to restrain her wrath ; 
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may plead your cause with all your eloquence 
and convince me, if you can.” 
“Thank yov !” he bowed, and she was gone. 


“What ao you think of Lilly Adams?” de- | 


manded Mrs. Ware of Knorton, who, with the 
privilege of a particular friend, had lingered 
until all the guests had departed, “she is just 
the kind of a girl to suit you.” 

“I found her very agreeable! I think her a 
rare specimen of womankind. Will you be- 
lieve me, she wore no jewels, no ornament of 
any kind but the white camellias in her hair, 
and 1 believe her character to be as unartificial 
as her dress, and that is rarer still.” 

**Take care, Edward, take care,’ cried Mrs. 
Ware, touching his arm with her fan, “or you 
will be falling in love with Miss Adams.”’ 

Edward shrugged his shoulders, while the 
weary look, which was his habitual expression, 
came over his face. ‘A man might do a more 
foolish thing; but J fall in love! Dear Mrs. 
Ware, that period of my life has gone—I am 
too old. When a man has passed his thirtieth 
year, romance, for him, has forever fled.” 

Twice again he saw the lily, once to settle 
the dispute, and once on the pond at Central 
Park, when she looked more like a rose; and 
then she returned to her distant home. Three 
times within the year he found his business im- 
peratively call him to the city where she dwelt ; 
on which oceasions he walked with her, rode 
with her, and returned home more than ever 
convinced that she was the most sensible and 
agreeable girl of his acqua‘ntance. 

Atlength, afteralmost six months had elapsed 
since he had been to B——-, he went again; 
this time with no particular object in view, ex- 
cept to spend two idle days and see a girl, who, 
like Mr. Sparkler’s young ladies, only in a far 
truer sense, “had no sort of nonsense about 
her.”” He walked leisurely to an old part of the 
town, where the houses all spoke of a by-gone 
generation, and where a few of the old fami- 
lies still lived, an order of nobility in them- 
selves. He found himself in front of the house 
he had visited before, but it had so changed 
that he hardly recognized it. It had been 
pointed with freestone, and the time- worn 
bricks painted brown. The old-fashioned steps, 
with their iron railings, had been changed for 
a portico with a freestone balustrade. Inthe 
windows, the Venetian blinds and book-muslin 
curtains had been replaced by New York shut- 
ters and draperies of lace. 
him as he mounted the steps and rang the bell. 
The door was opened by a smart young Irish- 
man in white gloves and cravat—a gray-headed 
negro had always answered before. 

‘Is Miss Adams at home?” 

“Who, sir ?’’ 

**Miss Adams.” 

**Nobody named Adams lives here, sir.” 

**Can you tell me where they have moved ?”’ 

**Can’t, sir, bein’ as I don’t know mesilf.”’ 


His heart misgave | 








“Will you be kind enough to ask some of the 
family? tell them it is a stranger who in- 
quires.” 

** Will you step in, sir?” 

“No, thank you.”’ 

The man vanished, and in a minute returned. 
“Misses says they sold out, and she believes 
they have left the city.” 

“Left the city ; gone, where?” soliloquized 
Knorton, as he slowly descended the steps, 
‘Am I indifferent to this? Will I not return 
to my bachelor lodgings a lonelier man sinee 
she has vanished—gone beyond hope? Do I 

| love her?” he queried, as he felt the sharp 
pang the thought caused him, “has she kindled 
into a flame a heart I thought had long ago 
burned to ashes? Poor fool—poor deceiver 
and deceived! it is this which causes you to 
think of her oftener than any woman you 
know—which makes you enjoy her society 
more than any other, while you thought it only 
mental appreciation in your intellectual pride, 
and called yourself indifferent. It was her 
heart speaking to your heart, as a surcharged 
thunder cloud speaks to a negative one ; your 
man’s yearning to be loved, her woman's 
| boundless power of loving. You have lived 
alone long enough, and whom could you take to 
| your bosom more worthy, more congenial than 
| the one you have lost?” He quickened his 
| pace, and folded his arms over his bosom, as 
if to still the gnawing anguish of a new, pow- 
erful, but hopeless desire. ‘I will seek her,” 
| he muttered, ‘‘and never leave an instrumen- 
| tality unemployed until I have found her and 
made her mine; never resign my hope and my 
| search, until Death lays his hand on my heart 
and palsies its energy forever.’”” With that 
| resolution, he that day began his patient seek- 


ing, to which he gave the great energies of his 

nature—his wealth, his intellect, and his life. 
| Moved by a motive such as no man feels in 

vain, Edward Knorton to his new-found love 
' and new-made resolution was “faithful to the 
| end.” 


II. 
LABOR. 

“Miss FArrFAX, it’s one o’clock; time for 
the children’s walk. Take them to the park, 
and keep them out an hour; do you hear?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the gentle governess, 
as she stooped to put in a box the toys which 
Clarissa Amelia and Emily Sophia had scat 
tered over the floor. 
| Clarissa Amelia was a mischievous and 


headstrong child, who never did a thing the 
first time she was told; so she sat with a doll 
| held tight in one arm, while with the cther she 
| overturned the box three times, just as Miss 
Fairfax was adding the last toy. The young 
| governess only said, ‘“‘Please do not do 80, 
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Clarissa,’’ and at iast placed the box safely on 
the closet shelf. ‘‘Come, Clarissa,’ she then 
said ; but Clarissa did not move. 

“Clarissa Amelia,’’ said the mother, ‘‘ Miss 
Fairfax is a-goin’ to take you a-walkin’; go 
like a good darlin’;’’ but Clarissa did not 
move. 

Miss Fairfax left Emily standing at the door, 
and, bending over the refractory child, said, 
in a low voice :— 

“Don’t Clarissa love Maggie, and want 
Maggie tolove her? Maggie can’t love naughty 
girls, and Clarissa is naughty now.” Still 
Clarissa did not move, but her face wore a 
rather less obstinate expression, and the arm 
with the doll visibly relaxed. ‘‘ Remember, 
little girl, God sees you, and he will not love 
naughty children, nor make them angels, nor 
take them to heaven.”’ 

“T don’t want to be an angel, but I want to 
see pooty white birds whe floats. Take me to 
see big white birds, Maggie?’’ 

“When Clarissa is good, Maggie is always 
glad to please her.”’ 

“Clarissa is good now,”’ said the child; and, 
jumping up, and starting for the nursery full 
tilt, she nearly knocked down little Emily, 
who was quietly waiting at the door. 

As they were descending’ the stairs, bonnet- 
ted and cloaked for their walk, Mrs. Smith, 
the mother of Clarissa Amelia and Emily 
Sophia, called Miss Fairfax into the drawing- 
room. It was a large room, gaudily furnished 
in crimson and yellow, with a great deal of 
gilt, a great many pictures not by the old mas- 
ters, a great deal of show, and no taste at all. 
Mrs. Smith, the mistress of this grandeur, was 
ashort, fat woman, with a face like an apple- 
dumpling in respect to shape and color, little 
brown eyes, red hair, and a voice that reminded 
one of sawing. This lady was dressed in a 
blue and silver brocade wrapper, a petticoat 
which was a miracle of embroidery and tucks, 
ten rings, four bracelets, large hoop earrings, 
and, to crown all, a cap which looked as if 
Flora had poured all the blossoms of a year on 
the head of the poor little woman, with the 
intent of smothering her in flowers. 

“Miss Fairfax,’’ grated the voice, ‘I wish 
you to stop at Madame Bonjeux’s, and tell her 
I cannot pay this bill. She has charged me 
thirty dollars for my last bonnet, and I saw it 
in her case marked twenty-five. And then 
she asks ten for this cap! Who ever heard of 
4 plain cap costing ten dollars ?”’ 

Miss Fairfax looked at the plain cap, and 
did not wonder at its price; but she said no- 
thing, and took the Dill. 

“Tell her when she comes to reason I will 
Pay her bill,’’ scraped the voice, subsiding in a 
wacked squeak, 

With a child by each hand, in her neat but 
Yell-worn mourning dress, Margaret Fairfax 
tntered the fashionable millinery of Madame 
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Bonjeux. Clarissa Amelia slipped her hand 
from custody unperceived, and was hauling 
over a box of ribbons with infinite delight 
while Miss Fairfax delivered her message. 

The milliner was enraged. ‘‘ Meeses Smeeth 
do always so. She ask me to put more on her 
hat and cap, and will not let me ask more 
monnaie for them; sne always tinks I must 
take off of my leetle bill. Ef it was noting at 
all, she would want me to make it more leetle. 
No lady does do so!” 

As the excited French woman reached the 
last sentence, her voice, which had become 
very loud, attracted the attention of the many 
fashionable ladies, with whom the rooms were 
filled, and soon the young governess found 
herself the cynosure of all eyes, most of the 
ladies having applied the milliner’s speech to 
her. She blushed deeply, and said, in a low 
voice :— 

‘“‘T am not responsible for any messages 
Mrs. Smith may send, Madame Bonjeux; I 
have only done as I was told.” 

‘‘Everybody knows it is not the fault of 
mademoiselle ; everybody could see mademci- 
selle was a lady, and would not say so herself. 
Mais mon Dieu!’’ she exclaimed, as, turning, 
her eye happened to fall on Clarissa Amelia, 
who was seated on the floor in a web of ribbons 
of all hues and colors, in a mass of inextricable 
confusion, with the wood on which they had 
been rolled piled in a pyramid before her. 

The excited little French woman flew at the 
child and shook her well, and then jerked her- 
self off to her desk with the bill, where she 
added, ‘$5 for ribbons destroyed by Miss 
Smith.” 

“Take dat now to Meeses Smeeth! I will 
not make it a sou more leetle. She can make 
me, uf she can!’ she puffed ont, coming up to 
Miss Fairfax, who was trying to still the sob- 
bings of Clarissa Amelia. 

“Can I do anything to help you?” said a 
gentle voice at her side. 

Miss Fairfax looked up, and saw a sweet 


| face, full of friendship and sympathy. 


‘‘Nothing,”’ she answered, while her eyes 
looked the thanks her lips did not utter. 
‘Come, Clarissa, you forget the swans must 
be hungry, and I am to buy you some rusk to 
feed them.’’ Here Clarissa forgot her anger, 
and suffered herself to be led down stairs. 

When they reached the street, and the two 
children were trotting on together, the poor 
girl pressed her hands to her burning cheeks, 
and scalding tears gushed from her eyes. 

‘Tt is wrong for me to feel so,’’ she thought, 
as she dried her tears. ‘All is going on so 
nicely, and I ought to be so grateful. My 
Father in heaven, I thank thee!” 

Mrs. Smith slowly shook her floral cap from 
side to side when she heard of the affair at the 
milliner’s, but her habitual awe of the young 
governess caused her to restrain her wrath; 
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she only grated out, in a lower key than usual, 
**Miss Fairfax, I shall leave you to punish the 
child as she deserves."’ 

One morning not long afterwards, Miss Fair- 
fax was dusting the gorgeous parlors. Mrs. 
Smith had an idea, and a sensible one it was, 
that, to trust a servant in the gorgeousness to 
dust, might be inimical to its future grandeur ; 
and, as Maggie Fairfax was careful, capable, 
and willing, the dusting of the parlor fell to 
her lot. She had just finished, and had gone 
to the window to shake her duster and close 
the sash. It was a lovely spring morning; 
the air was full of fragrance and the song of 
birds. She stood for a moment with her hand 
upon the sash, and her eyes fixed on the oppo- 
site houses, but it was clear that her thoughts 
were far away. With a scarcely perceptible 
sigh she closed the window and turned away, 
but did not see the eager eyes that had caught 
a glimpse of her that moment, nor heard the 
whisper that had breathed her name. 

“Can it be?” he murmured, gazing at the 
deserted window, “or am I deceiving myself 
by a supposed resemblance? No, it must be; 
my heart cannot mislead me. The face is 
paler and thinner, the hair not as I used to see 
it; but it must be she.’’ He walked into a 
grocer’s shop on the other-side of the street. 
‘Can you tell me who lives in the second 
house?” asked he. 

“‘Mr. Smith,’’ was the reply. 

** Are there any young ladies in the family ?” 

“They have two girls; but perhaps you 
mean the governess.”’ Here the questioner’s 
face brightened. 

“It is likely Ido. What is her name?” 

“Miss Fairfax,’’ said the grocer, anxiously 
eyeing his interlocutor, whose countenance 
fell at his answer. 

“Could it have been she I saw just now 
shaking a duster from the window ?” 

“Rather reckon it was. Many a thing the 
governess does which Mrs. Smith wouldn’t do, 
though she’s not half as much a lady. But 
I'll tell you, stranger, if you want to be sure 
whether you know the governess or not, she 
goes out walking with the children every day 
at one, and you can see her here from the win- 
dow first-rate, without her seeing you.” 

With many thanks, and a promise to be 
there in time, Knorton—for it was he—returned 
to the hotel. Reaching his room, he threw 


himself into 2 chair to think of his adventure, + 


but he was restless and uneasy. Either he 
had been fearfully deceived, or his long search 
would soon be atanend. He tried to make 
time pass swiftly by aid of a book, but quickly 
flung it from him«in disgust. He then rose 
and began pacing the room, and strove to still 
within his bosom the conflict which raged be- 
tween reawakened hope and long-rooted de- 
spair. All the great power of his heart, which 
so long had Jain dormant under the mask of 





cold indifference, now reasserted itself, and 
yearned for the love of the one gentle heart, 
which had now become so unspeakably dear to 
him. His watch now pointed to half-past 
twelve. Taking his hat, he started for the 
grocer’s, and took his seat near the window, 
At last the door of the Smith mansion opened, 
and out flew Clarissa Amelia, followed by 
Emily Sophia and the governess, hand in hand. 
They crossed the street and passed the win- 
dow, and Knorton’s heart beat quickly as he 
beheld the long-sought face, paler, sadder, but 
still the same. 

“They ’re goin’ to the park,”’ said the friendly 
grocer; ‘‘she’s as reg’ lar as a clock.” 

Knorton left the store a moment after, in- 
tending to follow at a distance ; and, knowing 
the park would be almost deserted at that 
hour, he preferred meeting her there than in 
the crowded streets. As soon as they entered 
the park, thé children ran off to play on the 
grass ; while the governess, her hands clasped 
and her eyes on the ground, seemed to be lost 
in painful meditation. So absorbed was she 
that she did not hear footsteps approach her, 
until a voice at her side said :— 

**Good-morning, Miss Adams !’’ 

She started nervously, and turned quickly 
around; but when she saw the face of the 
speaker, every drop of color forsook her face. 

“Why do I see you here, my poor child?” 
he said, taking her unresisting hands in both 
of his, ‘‘so far from your home, in a dependent 
position, and under an assumed name.” 

“TI have no home,” she answered, sadly; 
“forgive me if I do not tell you the rest.” 

‘‘Confide in me, Lilly,’’ said he, leading her 
to a bench beneath the trees. ‘‘1 want to be 
your friend. Your secret shall be held sacred; 
but I want to aid you, if you will let me.” 

“TI thank you, most gratefully,” she said, 
with feeling ; ‘‘but, indeed, youcannot. When 
you saw my wish was to remain unknown, 
you should have been more considerate than 
to have violated it. Why did you do it?” 

“Because I love you,”’ said he, earnestly, 
“because my dearest wish is to make you 
mine. For these long years I have been & 
wanderer ; the object of my life being to trace 
you to your hiding place, and to offer you the 
heart which has only known what it is to be 
desolate since you went away. Speak to me, 


my precious one, will you be my wife?” It 


was a moment before she raised her head, and 
then it was a calm, emotionless face that met 
his searching glance. 

“J will answer your first question now,” she 
said, and her voice, though low, was as clear 
and musical asa silver bell. ‘‘ Your words give 
me confidence. What am I doing here?’’ She 
then told him, in simple language, how her 
father had failed, and shortly died of a broken 
heart; how everything had been sold to pay 
the creditors, but that even then a large sum 
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remained unpaid. ‘‘I did not wish to be a bur- 
den on my friends,’’ said she, in her noble in- 
dependence, ‘‘so mamma and I came west. 
My salary is a good one, so that dear mamma 
is able to live comfortably, and the surplus I 
send home to my lawyer to liquidate the re- 
maining debt. I did not wish any old associa- 
tion to intrude on my new occupation, so I 
lropped my last name, taking only my bap- 
ismal one. I thank you sincerely for what 
ou have just said; it will often be a dear 
consolation to believe that in this wide, harsh 
world, some one thinks of me with interest and 
affection ; but I cannot be your wife. Do not 
urge me. My resolution is unalterably taken, 
never to lay down my self-imposed burden un- 
til my object is attained. Go and strive to for- 
get me, and may God bless you forever.’’ She 
rose to go as she said this, but he caught her 
dress and detained her. 

“Lilly, Lilly,” he said, in a voice of agonized 
entreaty, ‘‘do not leave me thus. Speak to 
me once, only once more, and I am happy. 
Do but say ‘I love you,’ and I am content.’ 
The blood rushed to the poor girl’s face, and 
then retreated, leaving it ashy pale, and she 
trembled so fearfully that she could scarcely 
stand. Gently be drew her down to the seat 
beside him, and took the little, fluttering hand 
in his. 

“I do love you,” she said, in a trembling 
voice. ‘*God knows how I have striven to still 
the one remembrance ; to snap the one tie which 
made the past so bright, the future so gloomily 
hopeless.”’ 

“Then I claim this hand as mine, ‘To have 
and to hold from this time forward, for better, 
for worse.’ My fortune is useless to me unless 
Ican share it with you, and when you are my 
wife, your debt becomes mine. Are you con- 
tent, dear child?” 

She gently but firmly released her hand. 
“No, Edward, no! In happier times I might 
have been’ your bride; but there is the sacred 
duty I have laid upon myself, and while it re- 
mains unfulfilled, [ must not think of what 
might have been. 1 donot ask you to forget 
me, as I did just now, but to think of me as 
one who is lost to you forever. It will be long 
years before I can clear myself, and then for 
a home, for occupation, for support, I shall go 
on as lam; and probably be a governess to the 
end of my days. It is time we were home now, 
and I must go.”’ 

He walked with her through the park, and 
in so doing, learned the name of the lawyer to 
whom she had referred. When they reached 
the gate she told him he must leave her. 

‘May I not see you again?” he asked. 

She shook her head sadly. ‘If you love me, 
if you pity me, no. It would only stir up feel- 
ings which both of us had better bury, if we 
can.” 

“Child, child,’’ he said, and his voice was 





unspeakably tender, ‘“‘I cannot forget you—I 
cannot love you less. When you think of me, 
think of one who would die to serve you, and 
who, when he ceases to hope, will have ceased 
to be,’” and he was gone. 

Six months rolled away, and the patient gov- 
erness was at her post as usual. Much of the 
obstinacy of Clarissa Amelia had been softened 
away by the firm but gentle government of her 
young teacher, who had also been the means 
of leading the loving truthful little Emily to 
the feet of the Saviour she so dearly loved, and 
who had said, ‘‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” 

One day, in the early part of December, a 
gentleman called and asked for Miss Fairfax. 
The waiter stared. Since he had lived in the 
house, noone had ever before asked to see 
her. He showed the visitor into a little library 
back of the gorgeous parlor; it was a cosey 
little room, with a bright fire burning on the 
hearth. 

When Miss Fairfax entered, Knorton took 
both hands in his and led her to the window. 
“Let me look in your face,” he said, “paler, 
thinner; this will not do, my child, you are 
working too hard. How do you progress with 
your creditors ?”’ 

‘*Pretty well,’ she replied, ‘‘my payments 
are very regular, and never much above or be- 
low the mark.”’ 

“T have brought you something to look 
over,”’ he said, ‘‘otherwise I should not have 
disregarded your last request. Will you favor 
me by considering these papers?’ He placed 
a seat for her at the table, and stood beside 
her, watching her changing countenance as 
her eye ran over one after another. There she 
saw that all claims against her father had been 
resigned in favor of Mr. Knorton, and as a 
proof, there were the signatures of all the cred- 
itors, as well as of her lawyer, her father’s old 
and tried friend. At first her head sank on 
her clasped hands, but, quickly raising it, she 
looked up in her lover’s face and said, ““O 
Edward, why did you do it?” 

“Why,” he answered, ‘“‘ because I could not 
stand idly by and see you toiling on in your 
noble self-devotion ; because I could not see 
you sacrifice your youth, ycur beauty thus, and 
not put out a hand to spare you ; because I love 
you so deeply, that without you my life is joy- 
less, and my wealth a useless encumbrance. I 
have used my means to possess myself of this 
claim upon you, and you can cancel the debt 
now—Iask it humbly, knowing I am unworthy 
of the great boon I crave—by looking in my 
face and saying, ‘Edward, I love you still; I 
will be your wife.’”” He put his arm around 
her, and drew her to a sofa by his side, and 
soon her head was nestled on the manly bosom 
which was to be her resting-place forever. 

And s0, in the old church, by the old clergy- 
man who had watched over her childhood, Lilly 
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and Edward were married; and on the same 
parish register in which, twenty-three years 
before, her baptism had been recorded, was in- 
scribed, ‘Married, on February 25th, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Blank, Margaret Fairfax 
Adams, to Edward Eyre Knorton, Esq., of 
New York.” 

Knorton took his bride to Europe, and there 
went over with her, as she had once said she 


wished to go, spots which travel had made fa- | 


miliar to his earlier manhood. After five years 


ceive not thyself,’’ observes Fuller, “by over- 
expecting happiness in the marriage estate. 
Look not therein for contentment greater than 
God will give, or creature in this world can 


| receive, namely, to be free from all inconveni- 


ences. Marriage is not, like the hill of Olym- 
pus, wholly clear, without clouds; yea, expect 
both winds and storms sometimes, which, when 


blown away, the air is the clearer and the, 


wholesomer for it. Make account of certain 


| cares and troubles which will attend thee. 


sojourn they returned to their native land, and | 


Lilly, the pet name he loves to give her, now 
lives in her happy home, her husband’s dar- 
ling, his companion and pride. Thus to the 


purposes of their lives and to each other, both | 


proved “‘faithful to the end.”’ 





>> 


THE WOOD'S HISTORY. 


BY IL P. M. 








THE wood was by the summer wooed, 
And, that his passion might be seen, 
Her slender branches he endued 
With simple robes of modest green. 
But that way lusty autumn strayed; 
From him the summer, conquered, fled ; 
And autumn the false wood arrayed 
In gaudy dress of gold and red. 
But of his easy prize he tired, 
Tore off her splendors with disdain ; 
Then pinche®her, and, with anger fired, 
Lashed her bare limbs with chilling rain. 
There stood she, scorned, forlorn, and sad, 
Her wild arms tossing in the sky, 
With only tattered, brown leaves clad, 
Till priestly winter wandered by. 
A pure and spotless robe of snow, 
A nun’s white veil he dressed her in; 
And, with sad breezes wailing low, 
She now does penance for her sin. 


—  —~-e 
MARRIAGE. 


BENEVOLENCE and prudence, says Doctor 
Johnson, may make marriage happy; but 
what can be expected but disappointment and 
repentance from a choice made in the imma- 
turity of youth, in the ardor of desire, without 
judgment, without foresight, without inquiry 
into conformity of opinions, similarity of man- 
ners, rectitude of judgment, or purity of senti- 
ment? Such is the common process of mar- 
riage. A youth and maiden meeting by chance, 
or brought together by artifice, exchange 
glances, reciprocate civilities, go home and 
dream of one another; and, having but little 
to divert attention or diversify thought, they 
find themselves uneasy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude they shall be happy 
together. They marry, and discover what 
nothing but voluntary blindness before had 
concealed. They wear out life with alterca- 
tions, and charge nature with cruelty. *‘De- 





Remember the nightingales, which sing only 
some months in the spring, but commonly are 
silent when they have hatched their eggs, as if 
their mirth were turned into care for their 
young ones. Yet all the molestations of mar- 


| riage are abundantly recompensed with other 





comforts which God bestoweth on them who 
make a wise choice of a wife.’’ 
“Ev’n in the happiest choice, where fav’ring Heaven 
Has equal love and easy fortune given, 
Think not, the husband gained, that all is done, 
The prize of happiness must still be won ; 
And oft, the careless find it to their cost, 
The lover in the husband may be lost; 
The graces might alone his heart allure; 
They and the virtues meeting, must secure.” 


a 
NEAR AND FAR. 


BY VIOLET FULLER. 








So near, and yet so far apart! 
No silver link of common speech 
To bridge the shadowy space across 
That separates us each from each. 
We move on lines that never meet, 
We never touch each other’s life: 
Unknown, unread in tone or look— 
The token of a hidden strife. 
Maybe, hereafter, when our tongues 
Have learnt the speech of Fatherland, 
The depths we seal in silence now, 
We utter then and understand. 
What Life has set so far apart, 
Death joins forever. Patience, friend— 
For we are friends in heart and truth 
Though unacknowledged till the end— 
And then, among the joys that wait 
The coming home of tired feet, 
There shines a little spot of light, 
hat I shall know thee when we meet, 
Shall know thee—with no yearning sense 
Of dumb, blank wondering, as here, 
For, in the clearness of God’s throne, 
The deeps of human souls are clear! 


Trust not the man who promises with an 
oath. 

INCREDULITY is not wisdom, but the worst 
kind of folly. Itis folly, because it causes igno- 
rance and mistake, with all the consequents of 
these ; and it is very bad, as being accompanied 
with disingenuousness, obstinacy, rudeness, 
uncharitableness, and the like bad disposi- 
tions, from which credulity itself, the other 
extreme sort of folly, is exempt. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ORNAMENTAL WORK-BASKET. | ing satin stitch, the blossoms with white silk 
THE basket is made of wood and card-board, | in satin and knotted stitches. The wheat-ears 
covered with a light straw, lined with red satin, | are worked in chain stitch, with maize-colored 
aud fitted up with pockets of the same mate- | filoselle and gold thread. The stems are gold 


Fig. 1. 





rial. The sewing on of the lining and strap is , cord, sewed on with silk of the same color. 
hidden by ruchings and rosettes of red*satin | The leaves, stems, and sprays are worked with 
ribbon. The foundation, sides, and eross-piece | many shades of green and brown filoselle in 
of the basket are of wood; the ends of card- | overcast and feather stiteh, and plain and in- 





board with satin sides, as shown in Fig. 2, which | terlacing satin stitch. The lining is slightly 
represents the basket open. When the patterr | wadded and quilted. The handle of straw and 
has been drawn the roses are embroidered with | card-board is covered with a leaf-like plaiting 
Split filoselle of four shades of pink in interlae- | of red satin. 

VOL. XCIII.—30 
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atl | eye 8 double knots, close. Repeat for length 
WALL-POCKET. ' required, and work another row to match, 
ORNAMENTED with guipure embroidery and | joining the closed eyes to the picot of first row 
tatting. The foundation is of stout card-beard ; | of closed eyes. A rich blue or ruby velvet, 
the front measures eight inches in height, and | with the embroidery and tatting in écru thread, 
eleven and a half inches in width ; the front | has an excellent effect. 


and back walls are cut in one piece, measuring 


Fiz. 1. 





twenty-one inches from top of point, to the top GENTLEMAN'S SMOKING-CAP. 

of front. The back wall is sloped five inches (See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
on each side. The sides are cot eight inches | To be made of navy-blue velvet, and braided 
deep to join to the back, and seven inehes to | 
join the front wall. They are three and a half | 
inches wide at the top, and sloped gradually to | 
a point at the bottom. The walls are all lined 
with silk, and covered with velvet, and sewn 
together at the edges. The sides are laced 
with cord, put te and fro over the velvet cord 
and tassels, ornament the point of the top, and 
the sides (see p. 468). The pocket is also or- 
namented all around with a plaited ruche of 
ribbon. The embroidery and tatting may be 
in white or éeru. The embroidery is worked 
to imitate tatting. Itisallin buttonhole stitch, 
and may be worked over point Jace cord lain on, 
or thickly ran under with darning-cotton. The 
edge is worked separately in tatting. Begin 
with 1 closed eye of 8 double knots, 1 picot, 8 
double knots, close. With 2 threads work 3 
doubie knots, 4 picots separated by 2 double | with gold braid, with chain stitching in gay 
knots, and 3double knots. With single thread, colors. The engraving in front of book repre- 
work 8 double knots, join to picot of first closed | sents the piece for crown, in full size. 
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CUSHION OR CHAIR-COVER. 


THE materials are good book-muslin, satin 
ribbon, a net-like lace braid, for edge, and 
coarse sewing-silk. The stripe worked upon is 


measure two inches in width, and ten inches in 
length. Next a line of braid is sewn around ; 
beyond this, the ribbon, and the cover is fin- 


| ished with a lace edge, which may be bought or 
worked, according to taste. 


| 

















book-muslin. The designs, which are in Italian FRINGE IN TIED WOOL. 
stitch, are given in the full size in Figs. 2and3.' To make this pretty fringe, a wooden frame 


The stripes of muslin are ten inches long and | of about two feet in length and four and a half 
two inches wide when neatly turned, as for | inches in width is required, with hooks on the 
Fig. 1. 





whipping, to sew the braid to. The satin rib- | lower rims, placed one and a half inch apart. 
bon is rather over an inch in width. The | A mohair band, of the length of the fringe i- 
stripes of ribbon and braid sewn together must | tended, and woven with open spaces in tie 
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Fig. 2—Fringe in Tied Wool (Second Detail). 


Fig. 2—Emibroidery for Wall Pocket. 
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centre line, is fastened with drawing pins to folded up, are best made of a strong linen band, { 
the upper rim of the frame, about one inch dis- _ embroidered in feather stitch, and firmly sewn 

tant from the line of hooks. To the mohair Fix. 2 

. & 

bands, fine woollen cords ten inches long are | 
slung at even distances, and knotted into a 
network as shown in Fig 2. This network 
forms the back of the fringe. A length of mo- 
hair wool, containing twenty to thirty single 
threads, is then carried in zigzag over the hooks 
Fig. 1, and with a continuous double thread 
and a darning needle, tied to the underlying 
network, as the pattern Fig. 3 requires. After 
having finished thus the length of the frame, 
the tassels are formed by cutting away with a 
pair of sharp scissors what is not wanted for 
the pattern, care being taken not to injure the 
underlying network, which is to be retained to 
the top of the border tassels. The fringe is 
then taken from the frame, and a second length 
begun in the manner described. 


Stn cnt sce —_—_—_— 


BAG FOR PLAIDS, UMBRELLAS, ETC. | 

TuHIs useful bag is made of a piece of sail- | 
cloth, eighteen inches wide and five feet six 
incheslong. Of this length sixteen inches form 


i 
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Fig. 1. 
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Wl 


INS 





| to the sail-cloth. The centre part of the bag 
between the two sets of pockets is to hold um- 
brellas and sticks, with the aid of two straps. 








pe Be 
: EMBROIDERY. 

the pocket for plaid at one end, fourteen inches | rey QO Oo QY fe) V0 

the two pockets at the other end, which may | o-O O-Oo oO. Oo 

be utilized-for shoes and a change of linen. 

All the edges of the sail-cloth are to be bound 


with strong braid. The handles are formed of 
a piece of rope covered with sail-cloth, and the 
two bands, which hold the bag together when | 
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Receipts, Etc. 


TO CLEAN SILK, MERINO, ETC. “ 


To Clean Black Sitk, with very little Trouble and 
Expense.—Take entirely to pieces the dress, jacket, 
etc., and well shake each piece; then spread over a 

, deal table a newspaper, or sheet of clean paper, and 
on it lay a breadth of the silk. Brush it well both 
sides with a fine soft brush—a hat-brush would very 
well answer the purpose. Shake it again; fold to- 
gether in half, and place it on one side of the table. In 
the same manner shake, brush, and shake again each 
piece of the silk. Remove the paper, and place on 
the table a clean newspaper, or sheet of paper. News- 
papers answer best; they are large and smooth, and 
probably at hand. Onthe paper again place a breadth 
of the silk, and into a clean quart basin pour a half- 
pint of cold water, adding half-a-pint of good sweet- 
ened gin, which is better for the purpose than wn- 
sweetened, as the sugar stiffens the silk. These are 
the proportions for any quantity required. Have 
ready a piece of black crape, or black merino, about 
half a yard square; dip it well*into the liquid, and 
thoroughly wash over the dest side of the silk. Be 
careful that it is well cleaned, and, if possible, wash 
it from edge to edge, and wet it well all over. Then 
fold over the silk in half; then again, till the folds 
are the width of those of new silk. Place it ina 
clean towel, and clean each piece of the silk in the 
same manner, laying one piece on the other; and re- 
membering by a mark which is the last piece done, 
as that must be the last ironed. Let the silk lie fold- 
ed in the towel until a large iron is well heated ; but 
be careful that it is not too hot ; try it first on paper, 
or a piece of old damped silk. Use twotrons. Open 
the towel when the tron is ready, and place the piece 
of silk that was first cleaned on an old table-cloth or 
sheet folded thick ; iron the wrong side quickly, from 
edge to edge, until dry. Fold the silk over lightly to 
the width of new silk, and place it on one end of the 
table until allis done. This simple process stiffens, 
cleans, and makes the silk look new. 

To Clean Biack Merino, or any Woollen Stuff, 
Black Cloth Jackets, Cloaks, or Gentlemen's Clothes, 
etc.—Purehase a small quantity of carbonate of am- 
monia, Place it in a clean quart basin, and pour 
upon it a pint of boiling water; cover it over witha 
clean plate, and let it stand to get cold. Having 
taken entirely to pieces the dress, jacket, or cloak, 
shake each piece well; then spread a large news- 
paper over @ deal table, place one breadth of the 
material upon it,and brush it well on both sides with 
a sine hard brush; shake it again, and place it on one 
side of the table, folded in half. Brush and shake in 
the same manner each piece, folding and placing one 
piece on the other at the end of the table. When ail 
are brushed, remove the paper and replace it witha 
fresh one, upon which place another, if thin. Lay 
upon the paper one breadth of the stuff, quite smooth 
and flat, the wrong side next the paper: then take a 
piece of black merino, about half a yard square; dip 
it in the carbonate of ammonia and water (cold), 
well wet it, and wash over the stuff or cloth. If cloth, 
care must be taken to wash it the right way, so as to 
keep it smooth; when well washed over, fold the 
material in half, and place it in a clean towel, laying 
one piece over the other, until al) are done. Mark 
the last, as that will be the last to be ironed. Let the 
merino, or eloth, rest in the towel for about an hour; 
then iron the wrong side, after placing a folded 
blaaket, or sheet, with a thin sheet of paper, old 
glazed lining out of the dress, or piece of linen, over 








the blanket or sheet. Iron each piece on the wrong 
side until quite dry, and have two heavy irons, one 
heating while the other is in use. Fold over the 
pieces, the width of new merino, but be careful not 
to fold it so as to mark it sharply, especially cloth. 
Gentiemen’s clothes can be thus cleaned without 
taking to pieces, or ironing, unless quite convenient. 
Vests and coat coilars are thus easily renovated, the 
color is revived, grease spots and white seams re- 
moved. 

To Renovate Crape.—Brush the crape well with a! 
soft brush, and over a wide-mouthed jug of boiling 
water hold tightly the crape, gradually stretching iv 
over the jug of boiling water. Ifa strip of crape, it 
is very easily held tightly over the water, letting the 
piece done fall over the jug until all is completed. 
The crape will become firm and fit for use, every 
mark and fold being removed. White or colored 
crape may be washed and pinned over a newspaper, 
or towel, on the outside of a bed, until dry. Crape 
that has been exposed to rain or damp—veils espe- 
cially—may be saved from spoiling by being stretched 
tightly on the outside of the bed with pins, until dry; 
and no crape should be left to dry without having 
been pulled into proper form. If black crape, lace, 
or net is faded or turned brown, it may be dipped 
into water, colored with the blue-bag, adding a lump 
of loaf-sugar to stiffen, and pinned on to a newspaper 
on a bed. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Fried Mutton Broth.—Fry five or six onions toa 
good brown color in beef dripping, set them in a 
sieve to let the fat drain off them; cut six turnips 
and three or four carrots into pieces, add a bundle 
of sweet herbs, and a teaspoonful of salt. When 
these are all ready, take a large scrag, or two small 
ones, of neck of mutton, cut off the best pieces to 
fry, and make stock of the bones. Take the vegeta- 
bles (fried), put them at the bottom of your pan, 
then add a layer of mutton, then vegetables, then 
mutton, till all is in; then put your stewpan shut 
close over a moderate fire, and let it stew three- 
quarters of an hour, shaking it often to keep it from 
burning; then pour in two quarts of stock, and let 
it stew as slowly as possible—scarcely to seem to 
stew. Putin the best pieces of the meat and vege- 
tables into the turreen, and then pour all the rest 
upon them through the sieve, so as to have a purée 
with the pieces floating in it. 

White Vegetable Soup.—Two carrots, two turnips, 
two onions, three heads of celery, three potatoes: 
add half a pint of split peas, boiled and rubbed 
through a sieve, or else remains of pea soup, if you 
have it; pass the vegetables through the sieve, add 
one quart of good white stock, and half a pint of 
cream or good milk ; season to taste. 

Potato Soup.—Peel eight or ten large potatoes, 
three onions, two heads of celery, one turnip, one 
earrot, a slice of ham or lean bacon, cut all in small 
squares, and boil them with some broth ; when done, 
rub all through the sieve, and season with pepper 
and salt. 

A Nice White Soup.—Break up a shin of veal; let 
it soak in cold water about two hours; then put it to 
boil in four quarts of water, with an onion, a little 
mace, pepper, and salt; let it simmer about five 
hours. Strain it through a sieve, and set away to 
cool ‘until the next day. Then take off all the fat, 
wiping it with a cloth; put it to boil. When quite 
hot, if not well seasoned, add atever may be 
required: mix two spoonfuls of ground rice with 
water ; stir it until it boils, then add a pint of good 
sweet milk, and give it one boil. 
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Scotch Brot#é.—Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) 
barley into a gallon of cold water, with a large car- 
rot cut iatoe dice, three onions, and three pounds 
scrag end of a neck of mutton; after a time, add 
three or four turnips, also cut into dice, and keep it 
stewing—not boiling—for six hours, skimming it fre- 
quently. Should water require to be added, let it be 
boiling. This is for a small quantity of broth. Be- 
fore serving, add some parsley, chopped fine. 

Boned Ham.—Soak a nicely-cured ham in tepid 
water, the night before you wish te cook it. Next 
day place it in a large boiler of water of the same 





| 


| 


| 


temperature, and boil it slowly eight or ten hours, | 
Take it up in a wooden tray, let it cool, and care. | 
fully take out the bone; cut it clear at the hock, and | 


loosen it around the bone on the thick part with a 
thin, sharp knife, and slowly pull it out. Then 
press the ham in shape, and return it to the boiling 
liquor. Take the pot off the fire, and let the ham 
remain in it until cold. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton.—A leg of mutton for boiling 
should hang two days before cooking. Cut off the 
shank-bone, trim the knuckle, wash and wipe the 


leg very clean; plunge it into sufficient boiling | 


water to cover it; let it boil up once; draw the pot 
to the side of the fire, and let it cool till nearly luke- 
warm; draw it forward again and simmer gently 
two hours and a half, never letting the water boil; 


put a tablespoonful of salt in the water, skim while | 


cooking. 
saucepan till reduced one-half; add two ounces of 
butter, and a tablespoonful of flour, well mixed to- 
gether, salt and pepper; stir all well together, and 
boil up once; pour over the mutton when dished. 
Caper-sauce should be served with boiled mutton. 
Jellied Veal.—Take a knuckle of veal, wash it, put 
it in a pot with water enough to cover it, boil it 
slowly for two or three hours; take out all the bones 
—be sure to pick out all little ones—cut the meat 
into little pieces, put it back in the liquor, season to 
your taste with pepper, salt, and sage; let it stew 


away until pretty dry; turn it in an oblong dish, or | 


one that will mould it well to cut in slices. Thisisa 
relish for breakfast. 

Calf's Liver Larded and Roasted.—A calf’s liver, 
vinegar, one onion, three or four sprigs of parsley 


Take a pint of the water and boil it in a | 





and thyme, salt and pepper to taste, one bay-leaf, | 


brown gravy. Take a fine white liver, and lard it; 
put it into vinegar with an onion cut in slices; pars- 
ley, thyme, bay-leaf, and seasoning in the above pro- 
portion. Let it remain in this pickle for twenty-four 
hours, then roast and baste it frequently with the 
vinegar, etc.; glaze it, serve under it a good brown 
gravy, or sauce piquante, and send it to table very 
hot. 

Steak Pie.—Cut up a pound and a half of fillet 
steak or rump steak, with two kidneys, previously 
boiled, two eggs boiled hard and cut lengthwise in 
four pieces, pepper and salt lightly, flour the steak 
and kidneys, place some of the meat and some of the 
egg in the dish, and a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut; add a teacupful of good gravy, seasoned 
with a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce; fill the dish 
with the remaining portions of meat and eggs. 
Cover with the paste, and bake slowly for two hours 
and a half. 

Rump Steak and Kidney Pie.—Ingredients: Two 
pounds of rump steak, two kidneys, seasoning of 
salt, black pepper, and Cayenne pepper. Cut the 
steak into pieces about three inches long and two 
wide, and cut each kidney into six or eight pieces, 
Arrange them in layers, and between each layér 
sprinkle the seasoning. Fill the dish sufficiertly to 
have a raised appearance. Pour in sufficient water 
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to half fill the dish, border it with paste, brush it 
over with water, and cover it. Ornament the top 
with leaves, make a hole in the centre, and bake in 
a moderate oven for two hours. 

Mu Cutlets and Tomatoes.—Trim from the cut- 
lets supertiuous fat, dip them in an egg beaten 
up, atid some pepper and salt; then roll them in 
bread-crums, and let them rest for a couple of hours. 
Peel some good-sized tomatoes; make an incision 
around the stalk end, and remove all the pips, tak- 
ing great care in doing so to preserve the tomatoes 
whole. Lay them in a stewpan with a small quan- 
tity of good stock, a pod of garlic, some parsley and 
basil, mixed fine, and pepper and salt to taste; let 
them stew very gently till done. Fry the cutlets a 
nice coler in plenty of butter; arrange them in a 
circle on a dish, and put the tomatoes in the centre, 
with as much of their gravy as is necessary. 

A Good Mince for Patties.—Two ounces of ham, 
four ounces of chicken or veal, one egg boiled hard, 
three cloves, a blade of mace, pepper and salt, in 
fine powder, Just before serving, warm the ingre- 
dients with four spoonfuls of rich gravy, the same of 
cream, and one ounce of butter. 

Beef Patties.—Cut up cold beef and season it with 
salt, pepper, a little mace, and any sweet herb you 
like, and cold gravy if you have it; if not, pieces of 
butter, and a little water with a teaspoonful of flour 
stirred init. Make a nice plain paste, not very rich, 
roll it out the size of your pie-dish, and line your 
plate with it, Put the beef with some of the gravy 
in the centre of the plate, and fold the paste from 
each side to meet in the middle; pinch it together, 
prick the top with a fork, and bake it a light brown. 
Cheap and very nice. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Bohemian Cream.—Take four ounces of any fruit 
you choose, which has been stoned and sweetened. 
Pass the fruit through a sieve, and add one anda 
half ounce of melted or dissolved isinglass to a half 
pint of fruit; mix it well together; then whip a pint 
of rich cream, and add the fruit and isinglass gradu- 
ally to it. Then pouritall intoa mould; set it on ice 
or in a cool place, and when hardened or set, dip the 
mould a moment in warm water, and turn it out 
ready for the table. 

Easy-made Pudding.—Take half a pound each of 
currants, flour, and chopped beef suet, four ounces 
of treacle, and a breakfastcupful of milk; add a 
little spice, mix well together, and boil it in a cloth 
or basin for four hours. 

Teacakes.—Put two pounds of flour into a basin, 
with a teaspoonful of salt. Rub in a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Beat an egg, and in it crumble a 
piece of German yeast the size of a walnut; add 
these to the flour with enough warm milk to make 
the whole into a smooth paste, and knead it well. 
Put it near the fire to rise, and when well risen, form 
it into cakes. Place them on tins, let them stand 
near the fire for a few minutes; put them into a 
moderate oven, and bake them for half an hour. 
They should be buttered and eaten hot. 

Seed Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
three eggs, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an 
ounce of caraway seeds, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar. Beatthe butter to a cream. Add the cara- 
way seeds and sugar and mix them well together 
stirring in gradually a teacupful of milk. Whisk the 
eggs, add them to the other ingredients, and beat 
again for five minutes. Mix a teaspoonful of bak- 
inz-powder with the flour and add it by degrees, 
beating the cake well until all the ingredients are 
thoroughly incorporated. Put it into a tia lined wity 
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buttered paper, and bake it In a moderate oven for | 


two hours. 

Queen Cake.—Wash one pound of butter in a little | 
orange-flower water, and beat it to a cream with a | 
wooden spoon; add to it one pound of y-pow- | 
dered loaf-sugar, and mix in by degrees ei egEs, | 
well beaten. One pound of flour dried and sifted, | 
three-quarters of a pound of currants, a little nut- 
meg, and two ounces of bitter almonds, pounded, | 
must then be stirred in, adding, last of all, a wine- 
giassful of brandy. Beat the whole well together for 
an hour, and bake in small buttered tins in a brisk 
oven. 

Cream Muffins.~One quart of rich milk, or, if you 
can get it, half cream and half milk; a quartof flour ; 
six eggs; one tablespoonful of butter; one of lard, 
softened together. Beat whites and yelks, sepa- 
rately, very light; then add flour and shortening, 
and a teaspoonful of salt, and stir in the flour the 
last thing, lightly as possible, and have the batter 
freefromlumps. Half fill well-buttered muffin-rings, 
and bake immediately in a hot oven, or the muffins 
will not be good. Send to table the moment they are 
done. 

Bird's. Nest Pudding.— Take eight or ten good- 
flavored apples, pare and core, leaving them whole ; 
place in a pudding-dish ; fill the core with sugar and 
a little grated nutmeg. Then make a custard, allow- 
ing five eggs to a quart of milk, and sweetened to 
taste. Pour this over the apples, and bake about 
half an hour. 


Sponge Pudding.—Butter a mould thickly, and fill 
it three-parts full with small sponge-cakes, soaked 
through with wine; fill up the mould with a rich cold 
custard. Butter a paper and put on the mould; then 
tie a floured cloth over it quite close, and boil it an 
hour. Turn out the pudding carefully, and pour 
some cold custard over it. Or, bake it, and serve 
with wine-sauce instead of custard. 

Yorkshire Cakes.—Take two pounds of flour, and 
mix with it four ounces of butter melted in a pint of 
good milk, three spoonfuls of yeast, and two eggs; 
beat all well together, and let it rise, then knead it 
and make it into cakes. Let them rise on tins before 
you bake them, which do in a slow oven. 

Spanish Puffs.—Put into a saucepan a teacupful of 
water, one tablespoonful of powdered sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and two ounces of butter. While 
it is boiling add sufficient flour for it to leave the 
saucepan ; stir in, one by one, the yelks of four eggs, 
drop a teaspoonful at a time into boiling lard, and 
fry a light brown. 

Boiled Oatmeal Pudding.—Pour a quart of boiling 
milk over a pint of the best fine oatmeal, let it soak 
all night, in a cool place, else the milk might turn; 

next day beat an egg in and mix a little salt with it; 
butter a basin that will just hold it, cover it tight 
with a floured cloth, and boil an hour and a half. 
Eat it with sugar; or oiled butter and salt. When 
cold, slice and toast it, and eat it as oatmeal cake 
buttered. 





HINTS ON VARNISHING. 


Berore beginning to varnish, it is necessary that 
the surface to which it is to be applied should be 
perfectly free from all grease and smoke-stains, for 
it will be found that if this is not attended to, the 
varnish will not dry hard. If the varnish is to be 
applied to old articles, it is necessary to wash them 
very carefully with soap and water before applying 
it. When it is wished that the varnish should dry 
quickly and haré, it is necessary to be careful that 





the varnish should always be kept as long a time as 








possible before being used ; and also that too high a 
temperature has not been used in manufacturing the 
varnish employed. It is likewise customary, when 
it can be done, to expose the article to the atmo- 
sphere of a heated room. Thisis called stoving it, 
and is found to greatly improve the appearance of 
the work, as well as to cause the varnish to dry 
quickly. After the surface is varnished, to remove 
all the marks left by the brush, it is usually care- 
fully polished with finely-powdered pumice-stone 
and water. Afterwards, to give the surface the 
greatest polish it is capable of receiving, it is rubbed 
over with a clean soft rag, on the surface of whicha 
mixture of very finely-powdered tripoli and oil has 
been applied. The surface is afterwards cleaned 
with a soft rag and powdered starch, and the last 
polish is given with the palm of the hand. This 
method is, however, only employed when those var- 
nishes are used which, when dry, become sufficiently 
hard to admit of it. When it is wished to varnish 
drawings, engravings, or other paper articles, it is 
usual to previously paint them over with a clear so- 
lution of gelatine. This is usually prepared from 
parchment cuttings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rings that have stones in them should always be 
taken off the finger when the hands are washed, else 
they become discolored. 


Oil paintings hung over the mantle-piece are liable 
to wrinkle with the heat. 

Zo Clean Vegetables of Insects.—Make a strong 
brine of one pound and a half of salt to one gallon of 
water, into this place the vegetables with the stalk 
ends uppermost, for two or three hours; this will de- 
stroy all the insects which cluster in the leaves, and 
they will fall out and sink to the bottom of the water. 

Sait.—To every person whose diet consists largely 
of bread or its equivalents, common salt is a positive 
necessity. It is a universal constituent of animal 
bodies, 30 universal that uniess an animal ean ac- 
quire it in one way or another that animal cannot 
live. Widely diffused all over the world, it is taken 
up, too, by the roots of vegetables, and may also be 
found in their ashes. Dietically regarded, salt is by 
no means in the same category with mustard, pep- 
per, Vinegar, and other condiments. These are not 
to be found in blood or muscle. Salt is. In one way 
or another, it is, in fact, the very essence of exist- 
ence. 

To Revive Wiithered Flowera.—Plunge the stems 
into boiling water, and by the time the water is cold, 
the flowers will revive. The ends of the stalksshould 
then be cut off; and the flowers should be put to 
stand in cold water, and they will keep fresh for 
several days. 

Breathing through the Nostrils.—An excellent 
suggestion is, that, when breathing air that is dusty, 
or bad smelling, or otherwise impure, one should 
draw the breath slowly through the nostrils. In this 
way the dust and other impurities are in part arrest- 
ed in the moist and narrow nasal passages, and are 
prevented from being thrown upon the lungs. When 
we breathe through the mouth they are carried more 
directly thither. Many would lengthen their lives 
by resolutely breathing through the nostrils. 


Paste for Scrap-Books.—Corn-flour makes the best 
paste for serap-books. Dissolve a small quantity in 
cold water, then cook it thoroughly. Be careful not 
to get it too thick. When cold, it should be thin 
enough to apply with a brush. It will not mould or 
stain the paper. It is the kind used by the daguer- 
reotypists on “ gem” pictures. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE CENTENNIAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 


In looking back upon the history of our country 
from the date of its independence, and, indeed, of 
its first settlement, the sentiment awakened in every 
reflecting mind is not so much one of exultation as 
of gratitude. We cannot but feel that asa nation 
we have been peculiarly favored, and that the lines 
of our people have been cast in pleasant places. 
Even the troubles and trials through which we have 
passed have been useful in redeeming us from errors, 
and in elevating and improving the national charac- 
ter. Every one, for example, must feel conscious 
that the late “financial revulsion’’ has been any- 
thing but an unmixed evil. The shock came just in 
time to put an end to an era of public and private 
extravagance, and to bring us back, by a sharp but 
salutary discipline, to the economy and plainness of 
living which should distinguish the people of a 
republic. 


We need not new speak of the more evident bless- 
ings which have been showered upon our country, 
from the day when its feeble existence as a separate 
community began, to the time when a great and 
powerful people, occupying with their cities and 
farms, mines, and workshops, almost the whole tem- 
perate zone of our continent, have been able to 
invite all the nations of the globe to witness and 
admire their progress and achievements. On this 
topic, which has occupied so many minds, enough 
has been lately said by others, in better terms than 
we can command. There remains, however, one 
duty to be performed, to which perhaps sufficient 
attention has not been given. 
which is felt by all should have some public and 
national expression. 


When the first Congress of the United States met 
in the city of New York, eighty-seven years ago, one 
of the earliest acts of the two Houses was, by a joint 
resolution, to request the President “to recommend 
to the people of the United States a day of Public 
Thanksgiving and Prayer, to be observed by ac- 
knowledging with grateful hearts the many and 
signal favors of Almighty God, especially in afford- 
ing them an opportunity of peaceably establishing a 
form of government for their safety and happiness.” 
This congenial duty was well performed by Wasu- 
INGTON, who, in a proclamation worthy of the occa- 
sion, “recommended and assigned Thursday, the 
twenty-ninth of November’ (1789), ‘to be devoted 
by the people of these States to the service of the 
great and glorious Being who Its the beneficent au- 
thor of all the good that was, that is, that will be.” 
The subjects of thankfulness are set forth in suc- 
cinct but comprehensive terms—the “ kind care and 
protection of Providence, which the people of this 
country had experienced previous to its becoming a 
nation ;” the happy conclusion of the recent war; 
the tranquillity, union, and plenty which had since 
been enjoyed; the peaceable and rational manner 
in which the people had been enabled to establish 
constitutions of government for their safety and 
happiness; the clvil and religious liberty with which 
they were blessed ; and the means they possessed of 
acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge. 


The thankfulness | 


All these blessings have been perpetuated, in con- 
| stantly increasing measure, to our own day. No 
one, surely, will deny that it will be 2 most becom- 
ing act for our national authorities to follow the ex- 
ample thus offered to them by the first Congress and 
President, and to carry it out to its proper end by 
establishing the day thus selected—the last Thurs- 
day in November—as an annual “ Thanksgiving 
| Day” for all time, while our republic shall exist. It 
| is true that for many years the day has been thus 

appointed by our Presidents, with the general ac- 
| quiescence of the people. But it will be surely bet- 
ter that what has thus come to be in part a national 
festival shall be so acknowledged and established 
by the highest legislative authority. If the dayis to 
be properly and permanently a public holiday, such 
| an enactment is needed, in order that public and 
private business may be regulated in accordance 
with it. 


It is a holiday especial!y worthy of our people. 
All its associations and all its influences are of the 
best kind. It reunites families and friends. It 
awakens kindly and generous sentiments. It pro- 
motes peace and good-will among our mixed popu- 
lation. It gives a festival for the homes of all, and 
to the homeless it brings one day in the year of 
gladness and plenty. If onfy forthe charitable feel- 
ing which it rouses towards the poor, the suffering, 
and the helpless, the day has a value beyond 4qll 
expression. 

We have two yearly holidays in our American 
celebrations; these are patriotic and political. Are 
not the sounds of war borne on the breezes of those 
festivals? One comes in the cold of winter; the 
other in the heat of summer; whtile the glorious 
autumn of the year, when blessings are gathered in, 
has no day of remembrance for her gifts of peace. 
Should not the women of America have one festival 
in whose rejoicings they can fully participate 7 

We make an appeal on behalf of the women of 
America, who see on Thanksziving Day their sons 
and daughters reunited and their homes happy. 
They have deserved weli of our legislators, if only 
for the sacrifices they have made and the substantial 
aid they have afforded to the noblest efforts of men. 
On behalf and in the service of womanhood, we be- 
seech Congress to pass an enactment that will give 
to the people this Thanksgiving Holiday. 

This sudject has been laid before the House of 
Representatives, and bills in its favor passed the 
second reading and were referred to a committee, 
but the session ended before the avt was reached. 
Should the present Congress fail to legislate favora- 
bly before its last session closes, there is still a way 
opened for hope of success. We, the women of the 
United States, must unite wisely and patiently in a 
petition to the Forty-fifth Congress for this free, 
National Day of Thanksgiving. 


THE LESSON OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Tue Great Fair is approaching its last days, and 
the vast inclosure now filled with beautiful build- 
ings, gay with flags, and noisy with the daily pres- 
ence of a hundred thousand visitors, will soon be 
only a thing to remember. We may safely say that 
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no one who saw it ia its glory will forget it to the | 
day of his death. To the great majority of us to 
whom this is our first experience of a World's Fair, | 
the Exhibition was simply stupendous. We were in- 
troduced into a new and wonderful world, of which 
the surroundings of our daily life, and even the ob- 
jects we had casually encountered, made up but a 
small part. With a portion of the exhibits, such as | 
those which filled the English section, the reading | 
community was tolerably familiar, and their admi- 
ration had a touch of acquaintanceship. But for 
such a display as that which thronged the Japanese 
Department with wondering visitors no written ac- 
count had prepared us; and even now w2 are una- | 
ble to call up any work on the “‘ Land of the Mikado” 
which has done justice to the supreme excellence 
of design and of execution, to the magnificence in | 
adornment and the exquisite originality of the great | 
eabinets, bronzes, and vases from Arita, Tokio, and 
Yeddo, 

In Machinery Hall, perhaps, the American visitor 
felt most at home. His foot was on his native heath; 
when he looked from the Corliss Engine to the acres 
of steam power, loom power, waier power applied to 
the various wants of a cominunity, he could feel a 
just pride in his country ; for among the nations rep- 
resented around him the United States held an un- 
disputed leadership. Not even the English machin- 
ery could compete with ours. 

But in the Main Building, the receptacle of the | 
finished products of workmanship, we did not show 
to advantage. On this subject the truth should be 
plainly told; and we are glad to see that the news- 
papers with one accord have called the attention of 
the public to the contrast presented in Industrial 
Art between the American exhibit and those of Eng- 
land, Frauce, Belgium, Japan, and China. It is not 
too much to say that our cardinal idea of decoration 
Seemed to be to overlay the object with so much 
gilding and carpenter-work as to convey the impres- 
sion of a great expense. No one is so direct and effi- 
cient as the American workman in making an article 
of simple utility, or using a labor-saving machine ; 
no one goes so far astray in elaborate ornamentation. 

The reason is not far to seek. In common with all 
peoples of Northern biood, Teutons or Saxons, we are 
deficient in the keen perception of beauty which 
seems innate in Southern Enrope; and while our 
English kinsmen have recognized their weakness 
and devoted their most earnest efforts to artistic 
cultivation, we have been contented in our igno- 
rance. But we are contented no longer; and the 
Exhibition may prove tke beginning of a new era. 

In our Table for last month, we briefly described 
just such a change in England. In the first half of 
this century, British industrial art was in virtually 
the same condition as our present state. The design 
of household furniture, pottery, ornamental objects 
of all kinds, was mean or ugly. Upholsterers and 
cabinet-makers filled the houses of their customers 
with flaunting ugliness or insipid mediocrity. The 
Workd’s Fair of 1851 brought this fact clearly before 
the nation. The comparison between their exhibits 
and those of the neighboring continental nations 
was humiliating; and it became evident, even as a 
matter of profit, that artistic wares would find ready 
sale. A determined effort began from that day; the 
South Kensington Museum was established, with its 
multitude of schools; and in twenty years England, 
in the matter of industrial art, wasas far in advance 
of the continent as she had been in arrear. 

Why should not Americ. date her upward move- 
ment from 1876? Certainly our workmen do not lack 
for ready intelligence. It only needs the systematic 
study of a collection like that at South Kensington | 











| eration of his services to literature.” 


to imbue them with a cultivated appreciation of 
beauty. Already in our great cities, in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, similar museums and schools 


| are established. We shall look back to the Exhibi. 


tion of 1876 as the dawn of a new era, 





LITERARY PENSIONARIES. 


IN one respect the votaries of literature and science 
seem to be more fortunately situated in England than 
in most other countries. By law, new pensions can 
be granted every year, toan amount not exceeding 
£1200), to persons who have attained distinction—or, 
to use the official phrase, have rendered public ser. 
vices—in any branch of science or literature. Orif 
the person himself is dead, the pension may be 
granted to his wife or children. A list of the pen. 
sions grantel during the past year has just been 
published, and comprises some distinguished names, 
Lady Caroline Wilkinson receives £150 a year, in 
recognition of the services reudered to science and 
archeological literature by her late husband, Sir 
John Wilkinson, well known for his works on Egyp- 
tian and Oriental history. Sir John Brown (author 
of “ Rab and his Friends’’), receives £100 ‘in consid. 
Mrs. Emily 
M. Brooks, the widow of Shirley Brooks (the late 
editor of Punch, and author of many novels and 
other works), receives £100. Mrs. Catharine M. Ba 
nim, “in recognition of the services rendered to Irish 
literature by her late husband, Mr. Richard Banim,” 
receives £50. Dr. Henry M. Rumsey, “in recogni- 
tion of the long and able services which he has ren- 
dered to the public in connection with sanitary sei- 
ence,” receives £100. 

As these pensions are not mere largesses, like 
those with which lavish rulers reward their favor- 
ites, but are, in part, gifts of the nation in requital 
of what are felt to be benefits received, they must be 
deemed honorable alike to givers and receivers. 
Whether such pensions are the best mode of encour. 
aging and rewarding literary and scientitic labors, 
may perhaps be a question. But until some better 
way shall be devised, we must be content to approve 
and applaud the generous spirit in which the Eng. 
lish people now deal with those who devote them. 
selves to these excellent but not very lucrative pur- 
suits. 





A Laptes’ FrrE DEPARTMENT.—The students of 
Wellesley (Ladies’) College, Mass., have a “fire de- 
partment” of their own. The object is not merely # 
provide for the safety of this college, but to familiar. 
ize the students with the best modes of extinguishing 
fires. Twenty hand-pumps are distributed through 
the college building, each supplemented by six pails, 
kept always full of water. Every pump has its com 
pany of seven girls, one of whom is captain, and an- 
other lieutenant. All the companies are drilled at 
convenient times in handling the pumps, forming 
lines, and passing the pails. The whole department 
is directed by a superintendent and a secretary. 
There are also hose companies, organized in a simi- 
lar manner, for operating the great steam fire-en- 
gine. The idea seems an excellent one. Many semi- 
naries for young men have no such organization 
as this, and they will do well to take pattern by 
Wellesley College. 





EARLY CHRISTIAN FAMILIES.—It is announced that 
Lady Herbert, of Lea, has in preparation a work on 
the position of the wife and mother in the fourth 
century, in which she traces the resemblance be- 
tween the domestic life of the present day and that 
of the early Christians. The subject is a novel one 
and the work can hardly fail to be interesting. 
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AMERICA’S THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
WRITTEN FOR THE LAST THUKSDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
1872. 

ALMIGHTY Lorp of glory! 
Our praise to Him we bring; 
And chant our country’s story, 
Whére Gop alone is KING; 
His outstretched arm sustaining, 
Behold the Mayflower come! 
His mercy foreordaining 
Our land for Freedom's home. 


Though wintry darkness gathers, 
And dearth and death prevail, 
The faithful Pilgrim Fathers 
Could look witain the veil; 
O joy amid the sadness! 
‘They're free to do and pray, 
And Keep in sober gladness 
Their first Thanksgiving Day. 


These seeds of Faith and Freedom 
God’s Word hath wafted free; 

O’er rocks outsoarinz Edom 
They reach the Sunset Sea; 

And East and West uniting, 
One family become; 

With North and South relighting 
Love's Jamp—WE’RE ALL AT HOME! 


With half of heaven above us, 
An ocean on each hand, 

We ’ve room for all who love us, 
And join our brother band; 

Praising the Great All-Giver, 
kur Home Feast we display, 

And through the years forever 
Keep free Thanksgiving Day. 

Tn palace and in prison 
Our Festival is one, 

The witness Curist is risen— 
Good-wiil for men begun: 

Our hearts one hope rejoices, 
Our souls in concert pray, 

’Mid songs of choral voices— 
GOD BLESS THANKSGIVING Dar! 


To be sung to the measure of Bishop Heber’s 
hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy mountains."’ 
Saran JOSEPHA HALE. 





THE WORK OF AN ENGLISH LADY. 

WE take this article from the Christian Woman, a 
monthly paper, edited and published by Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmyer, Philadelphia, No. 1020 Arch Street. We 
commend this excellent paper to our subscribers. 
The price is merely nominal, only fifty cents a year, 
post paid, 

A CHRIST-LIKE WORK. 

During the last six years, Mrs. Macpherson, of Lon- 
don, has gathered up out of the slums of that great 
city 2521 children, and brought them to Canada and 
secured for them comfortable homes. To accom- 
plish this she has given the best years of her life, and 
crossed the ocean twenty-one times, with, on an 
average, 120 children. 

These children of poverty and ignorance are doing 
well, and are looked after by this noble lady and her 
¢o-laborers with parental interest. 

She lives in an atmosphere of peace and joy. 
Though she has blessed so many, she has found that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive,” and the 
praise of a covenaut-keeping God is continually on 
her lips. 

She says, “In the providence of our covenant-kee 
ing God, and Father of the fatherless, we have again 
been permitted in peace to return from another visit 
to the adopted home of our little ones. To his praise 
whoisthe Answerer of prayer, we record that, 00,000 
miles have heen travelled in connection with these 
special charges in the past six years, and no storm 
or accident has been permitted to alarm, no death 


requiring the remains to be committed to the great 
deep. 





experienced from the shippers (Messrs. Allen Bros. ) 
and all in their employ the greatest attention, also 
from the employés of the railway companies—the Mid- 
land in England, and the Grand Trunk in Canada. 
One fact is enough: in the transit of thousands of 
children and their boxes, not one has ever been Jost. 

* During the past year the Dominion Government 
chose four of their oldest officials to visit all our chil- 
dren (as their Blue-book records), ‘deeming that 
from their experience they would be best enabled to 
judge of the condition, position, and prospects of the 
children in their situations.’ he government are 
satisfied (as parents of the State) that our children 
‘are very carefully placed,’ bringing out the fact we 
have recognized for several years—that, after train- 
ing, and under twelve years of age, ninety-eight out 
of every 100 are doing well. 

“To England this outlet for those friendless, pa- 
rentless children is an unspeakable boon ; to our 
Canadian colony it is equally so.” 





Mr. RUSKIN ON Lapres’ ATtrRe.—Mr. Ruskin, who 
seems now to have taken up the part of general ad- 
viser and critic, gives some excelient counsel to 
young ladies on the interesting subject of 4ress. 
The following is an extract :— 

“Dress as plainly as your parents will allow you; 
but in bright colors (if they become you) and in the 
best materials; that is to say, in those which wiil 
wear longest. When you are really in want of a 
new dress, buy it (or make it) in the fashion; but 
never quit an old one merely because.it as become 
unfashionable. And if the fashion be costly, you 
must not follow it. You may wear broad stripes or 
narrow, bright colors or dark, short petticoats or 
long (in moderation), as the public wish you; but 
you must not buy yards of useless stuff to make a 

not or a flounce of, nor drag thein behin.i you over 
the ground. And your walking -dress must never 
touch the ground at all. I have lost much of the 


faith I once had in the common-sense and even in 


the personal delicacy of ‘the present race of average 


| Englishwomen by seeing how they will allow their 


| pital being remarkably small. 
forty-one fever patients admitted. 


dresses to sweep the streets if it is the fashion to be 
scavengers.” 

It is greatly to be feared that Mr. Ruskin’s denun- 
ciation of useless knots aud flounces and dragging 
dresses will prove as ineffectual as King James's 
“counterblast against tobacco.”” The gradual diffu- 
sion of better knowledge and taste will alone avail 
to abolish these absurdities. 


A Non-ALCOHOLIC HosprtTaL.—It is stated that for 
many years Dr. Nicholls, the experienced medical 
officer of the Hugford (Ireland) Poor-law Union, has 
refrained from prescribing alcoholic stimulants for 
any of the patients under his care. The result has 
been very satisfactory, the ‘“‘death-rate” in his hos- 
In 1875 there were 
“The cases (as 


| the doctor states in his report) were generally of a 





“All, all has been universal kindness: we haveever | 


bad type, and many complicated with pneumonia 
(inflammation of the lungs), and not a few followed 
by measles, scarlatina, and diphtheria,” diseases 
which prevailed in that locality. Yet out of the 
forty-one all but two recovered—a result which the 
doctor attributes to his “ non-alcoholic treatment.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES.—The school authorities of 
St. Louis have coneluded to make the experiment of 
“equal and exact justice’ in the payment of their 
teachers, framing their scale according to meuit, 
without regard to sex. Women teachers receive 
the same salaries as men, when they do the same 
work. This is the true rule, and it is to be hoped 
that school-boards throughout the country will see 
the fairness of it, and follow the excellent example 
of St. Louis. 


Lapy STupENTs oF Law.—The faculty of Univer- 
sity College, London, having consented this year to 
admit ladies to the class in Roman Law, two young 
ladies availed themselves of the privilege, and pre- 
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sented themselves for examination. The result 
must have been rather a surprise to persons who 
had regarded studies of that description as too dry 
and hard for the feminine mind; one of the ladies 
stood first and the other third in rank on the list of 
those who had passed the examination. 


o Health Bey artment. 











DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 


So much of the lives of many among us is spent in 
association with that important person, the Doctor, 
that the relations of patient and physician, and their 
different duties, really have come to be questions of 
some importance in looking at the lives we are to 
lead and the deaths we are to die. “ What is my 
duty to my doctor?” might have formed no unim- 
portant chapter in a respectable little book, pub- 
lished some three years ago, catechetically inquiring 
into our social obligations of many kinds, and defin- 
ing, with a good deal of cleverness, the order and 
spirit in which our several duties should be per- 
formed. But for some reason or other, negative or 
positive, the Doctor was notin the book; it was an 
omission which I should be glad to supply, the more 
so that I am often troubled about the exceedingly 
loose morality of my friends—my female friends es- 
pecially—as regards this relation. 

It has struck me painfully, and I must say that the 
sting of the trouble is in the truth on which it is 
founded, that our doctors seldom look or act as if 
they had confidence in the faithful, conscientious 
dealings of women with them. What is a poor prac- 
titioner to do? He gives his orders; he is obeyed 
after a fashion; but I do deliberately declare that I 
believe the cases are extremely rare in which the di- 
rections of a medical man, however skilful he may 
be, are thoroughly followed out. The conceit, the 
timidity, the carelessness, the ignorance, and, what 
is worse, the half-knowledge of patients, prevent a 
large number of them from this conscientious obedi- 
ence te his directions; while with regard to many 
others, who wish to be true, sudden jerks of imagi- 
nation, seeming to wear the appearance of reason- 
able exceptions to the rule of obedience, carry them 
off in wide divergence from the prescribed course. 
And then, when all these various sources of non-con- 
formity to the doctor’s orders have had their effect, 
and the patients have one and all run riot and fol- 
lowed their own devices rather than his, what sort 
of an account do they render him of their vagaries? 
This is the most humiliating part of the subject; they 
rarely, I am afraid, have the fairness and courage 
to tell him the whole truth. Excepting when their 
strongly-excited fears force it out, I really fear not 
many female patients are plain with him about their 
deviations from his prescriptions. Depend upon it, 
doctors in general are quite aware of this. They set- 
tle it with themselves that not all their directions, by 
a good deal, are followed ; and that, unless they cate- 
chise closely, they will not be told the whole truth. 
Then they begin a little to trick in their turn. They 
generally become learned in the weak points of cha- 
racter, and they adapt their treatment, almost as 
matter of necessity, so as to accomplish their point 
through means of these very weaknesses. You will 
find very good doctors, and even otherwise, very 
honest men too, who will, occasionally, own to giv- 
ing bread pills and disguised water-potions, in order 
to quiet troublesome patients. Small deceptions, like 
these, prepare the way for others of greater moment, 
and the physician who flatters the looks of his fancl- 
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ful patient, will even sometimes distinctly delude the 
dying with the hope of recovery. 

These mutual flaws in the intercourse of Doctor 
and Patient are not to be contemplated without pain, 
We have an intense dislike to deceptions in the mat. 
ter of disease, but there is room for great pity and 
allowance for the medical man whose hopes of sue- 
cess are mainly dependent on the state of mind of 
the patient, and who cannot keep the straight path 
without the almost certainty of hastening some poor 
feeble creature into the grave. And then, to recur 
to the minor deviations from truth on the part of the 
patients themselves, I again repeat that I fear the 
doctor’s experience is full of them. It is because] 
feel this and feel the low condition of mind which 
it implies, that I cannot help warning my country. 
women to beware of the beginnings of unfairness 
towards a class of men in whose hands their lives 
and healths, under Providence, are often placed. 

A woman should regard the family physician and 
her relations to him as among the most important 
she has to fulfil. Upon her tirm tone of mind, her 
spotiess truthfulness, her quiet trust and patience 
under some delays and disappointments, may the 
safety of herself and children or other dear ones 
greatly depend. If she seeks in him chiefly a domes. 
tic gossip and a flatterer, it will not often be difficult to 
make even a respectable doctor both of these—or, if 
she tampers with him herself, and conceals the de 
viations of children or servants from his rule, she 
must not wonder if he becomes hasty and rough in 
listening to her explanations—or if she is a theorist, 
and chooses to give him proof of her superior discern. 
ment, she will, perhaps, provoke him to prove her at 
fault, at some small abatement of his own straight. 
forwardness. This last propensity, strongly as it 
prevails among women (for almost every woman is 
at heart a doctor, and has her own system of medi- 
cine, if it were but the right one), is, however, on the 
whole, the least evil, because the vanity of being 
thought to understand the subject is mostly accom. 
panied with open-heartedness; the worst is, that the 
temper of mind it produces is so bad for one whose 
proper business it is to obey directions, not slavishly 
of course, but in good faith. And then this propen- 
sity acts, not on herself only, but upon her household, 
her children, her dependants, friends. An unbeliev- 
ing, conceited tone drives the poor doctor almost to 
despair. He sees everybody in the house is wiser in 
his own eyes than he is; and that, if anything goes 
wrong, it was predicted before the remedy was tried. 
So they are at a perpetual game of cross-purposes, in 
playing which it is hard to say which party is the 
least likely to be pleased or satisfied. Expecting no 
perfection in human beings, I yet believe that were 
men allowed to be as good as they fain would be, the 
world would be far happier than it is. 

Sincerity and faith would take away half the bit 
terness of the lot, the mutual misunderstandings, 
irritations, suspicions ; and, perhaps, nowhere is this 
more marked than as respects the class of inter- 
courses of which I have been speaking. One does 
not at least see so clearly anywhere else, except in 
the actual family, the effect of temper and personal 
habits of mind, good or bad. You do not meet your 
lawyer, nor even your clergyman, under conditions 
requiring a long course of forbearance, tareful re- 
gard to your own manner and spirit, confiding readi- 
ness to believe and trust, as in the case of your family 
doctor. You do not disclose to any one else half so 
many of your family secrets, nor draw so largely any’ 
where else on good sense and feeling. When I reinem- 
ber the gcenes I have witnessed—the devoted wile 
hanging breathless on the tones of him who was to 
help her to a hope for the husband of her youth, or to 
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dash that hope away—when I recall the manly ten- 
derness, the swimming eye, with which the sad truth 
was reluctantly prociaimed, by one whose tongue 
could not equivocate, but whose heart was as gentle 
as his hand was skilful—1 seem to see what Physi- 
cians and Patients should be, how strong their mu- 
tual reliance, how inspired to act and react for the 
benefit of each other and of society. 

My worthy countrywomen, then, do not be dis- 
pleased with the writer who asks you to be consid- 
erate, truthful, faithful towards the person in whose 
hands you certainly place a high trust. Keep out of 
his way, by all means, as long as you can, for the 
plain duty of us all is to be well and physiciess, so 
far as common care and prudence will prevent the 
evil of illness; but once under the necessity of call- 
ing in the doctor, treat him generously—frankly; 
and, beiieve me, your sickness will, in more ways 
than one, turn to your gain. 
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From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

AT THE COUNCILLOR'’S;: or, A Nameless His- 
tory. By E. Marlitt. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of “Only a Girl,” 
ete. As with most of the stories of its author, “ At 
the Councillor’s” is livelier and more entertaining 
than the ordinary run of German novels. The char- 
acters are drawn with considerable power, standing 
out clear and distinct; while the plot and incidents 
are such as to hold the attention of the readers. To 
Mrs. Wister’s credit it may be said, that the story 
bears very few marks of being a translation, and yet 
is almost a literal version of the original. 

From PorTER & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

SNOWED UP; or, The Sportsman's Club in the 
Mountains. By Harry Castlemon, author of * The 
Gunboat Series,” ete. This volume, which belongs 
to the “Frank Nelso Series,” of stories for boys, 
gives us an account of the adventures of some of the 
youthful members of the sportsman’s club in the 
wilds near Fort Bolton. Boys will find init a story of 
thrilling interest, full of fun, adventure, wonderful 
escapes, and all that gives a charm to tales of hunter 
life. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. A Sequel to 
“Consuelo.”” By George Sand. This is one of the 
masterpieces of the great French authoress who has 
so recently died. Those who have not already read 
it, will be glad of an opportunity to do so. 

From HARPER & Broruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. This book, which 
contains among the list of its authors some of the 
best known literary men of America, is a record of 
the wondeful progress of this nation during its first 
century of life. After an introductory chapter, giv- 
ing the previous history of the colonies, comes a 
chapter devoted to mechanical progress. In this are 
described the most important discoveries and inven- 
tions of the period, accompanied by numerous illus- 
trations. After that follow chapters detailing the 
progress we have made in manufactures, agricul- 
ture, in developing our natural resources, commerce, 
population, monetary development, politics, educa- 
tion, science, literature, fine arts, medicine, juris- 
prudence, reforms, and religion. It is, as we have 





already said, the record of a wonderful progress, and 
few can realize, even with the aid of the great Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, how great it has been, until it is 
all noted down, with a comparison of the past, as has 
been done in this volume. 

THE MIKADO’'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of 
Japan. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observa- 
tions, and Studies in Japan. By William Elliot 
Griffis, A.M. This is the most thorough and com- 
plete description of Japan which has as yet been 
printed. It is not a record of the hasty and often 
incorrect observations of a flying tourist, who is far 
more ambitious to write a book than to be accurate 
and reliable in his statements. Professor Griffis, 
late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, has 
been an actual resident of that couutry for several 
years, and has been brought into relationship with 
its peopie under circumstances peculiarly favorable 
for obtaining correct ideas regarding them. He has 
entered deeply into the subjects of race, language, 
and religion, and his conclusions seem to be wrought 
out with care, and to be trustworthy. The book is 
an exceedingly interesting and profitable one. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Eugene Lawrence. 
This volume contains a number of independent 
papers or essays, all uniting in the common purpose 
of investigating and analyzing the course of the 
Catholic church, and the tendency of its teachings. 
Among the subjects are “The Bishops of Rome,” 
**Ecumenieal Councils,” “The Huguenots,” “ The 
Church of Jerusalem,” “ Dominic and the Inquisi- 
tion,” and others of a like character. The book will 
be read with interest by all who are concerned in 
theological matters, or who have made the intellect- 
ual development of our times a matter of thought 
and study. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. In two 
volumes. Vol. II. After a little impatient wait- 
ing, we are at last in receipt of the second volume 
of “Daniel Deronda.” It would be unjust to our 
readers to give them any hint of the development 
of the plot in this volume. But of the apparent 
purpose of the book it is legitimate to speak. Its 
evident intent is to place in striking light Jewish 
character and Jewish modes of thought, and thus 
lead to a more liberal manner among Christians 
of regarding (his much abused people. A secondary 
purpose, as elaborated in the characters of Gwen- 
dolen and the Princess Halm-Eberstein, is that of de- 
lineating the unjustly subordinate position of women 
in the world, as daughters and wives, and especially 
as wives, and to show how this subjection and sub- 
ordination galls a spirited woman, and may harden 
her, or make her desperate, if she is not restrained 
by some beneficent influence. The story is a mas- 
terly one, with even deeper thought, and a closer 
analysis of character, than in its author’s previous 
productions. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. 
Will Carleton, author of “* Farm Ballads,” ete. 


By 
This 


| little volume, brilliant in red, white, and blue, con- 


tains a dozen new poems from the popular poet of 
the West, Will Carleton. They are all of them of a 
patriotte character, and are founded upon actual 
events in the Revelutiouary war. The book is nu- 
merously illustrated with spirited engravings. 

PHBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Car- 
lingford. By Mrs. Oliphant. The “Chronicles of 
Carlingford” are among the most popular of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s stories, and all who have read them will 
be glad to renew acquaintance with old friends, and 
know something more of their lives. It is needless 
to say that the story is well written. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. 
Robinson, author of * Poor Humanity,” ete. 


By F. W. 
An 
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English novel of more than ordinary interest, be- 
longing to Harper's Library of Select Novels. 

From Joun Fitmer, New York, through H. W. 

“KELLEY, Philadelphia:— 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND HIS- 
TORY OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Piil- 
adelphia, 1876. We have received the first two 
numbers of this publication, which, judging from 
these opening parts, promises to be a magnificeat 
one. Part IL. is merely introductory, but Part IL 
begins with a veritable description of the Exhibi- 
tion, and is rich with illustrations. To a person 
whom circumstances has forbidden to come to the 


Exhibition, an examination of this publication will | 


prove almost as satisfactory; while those who have 
spent even many days there, will be no less delighted 
with it, as it revives the pleasures of those days, and 
describes articles which perhaps were only briefly 
noticed, and gives information about them which 
was then vainly sought. 


From D. AprpLeton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE THREE BRIDES. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” ete. A brilliant, 
lively story of Enzlish family life, full of incident, 


and with touches of pathos, which seizes the atten- | 


tion of the reader from the opening, and retains it 

until the end. _ 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Edward A. Free- 

man, D.C. L., LL.D. This‘ History of Europe” gives 


in a condensed form the principal events of his- | 


tory in the European nations. Its method is not 
that of taking each country consecutively. Instead, 
it takes each century or period, and gives the con- 
temporaneous history of all. This plan has its ad- 
vantages in many respects, since it enables the 


reader to gain a comparative knowledge of events. | 


There is quite as much detailed in this little work as 
the memory of the ordinary individual needs or will 
care to be burdened with. The book will be far 
more acceptable to many men and women than a 
more voluminous one. 


From Ilenry Houit & Co., New York, through 
PorRTER & COATES, Philadelphia:— 

GIANNETTO. By Lady Margaret Majendie. A 
story of a young Italian fisherman, dumb from his 
birth, who obtains speech in an almost miraculous 
manner, becomes a famous singer, and afterwards 
enters a monastery. It is melodramatic in its cha- 
racter, and very touching and effective. 


From Hanscom & Co., New York:— 

A SONG OF AMERICA, And Minor Lyrics. By 
Venier Voldo. The poem from which the book 
takes its title is an ambitious one, giving a history 
of America from far-back, pre-historic times, down 
to the present. The minor poems which goto com- 
plete the volume are varied in their character, and 
will be read with interest by lovers of poetry. 

From THE LEONARD ScorT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York:— 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. July, 1876. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1876. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1876. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. July, 1876. 

The Quarterlies for July are full of interesting arti- 
cles. In the Edinburgh we notice the criticisms on 


**Haydon’s Correspondence,” on “ Erechtheus,” and | 


on Julian Klaezks's entertaining novel, “The Two 
Chancellors;” in the British Quarterly the article 





| on “The Unseen World” and the review of ‘Con. 
| temporary Literature ;” and in the London Quar. 
| terly, a review, said to be by Mr. Gladstone, of Tre. 
| velyan’s “Life of Macauay.” For thorough and 
| comprehensive criticism no magazine can take tie 
place of the Quarterlies. 


From Lorine, Boston :— 

ZERUB THROUP’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. A, 
D. T. Whitney. <A pleasantly-written story of a 
rich man who has defrauded a poor widow, a ghost, 
and a tardy reparation. It is written in Mrs. Whit. 
ney’s liveliest style, and those who have not already 

| read it will be glad of an opportunity to do so. 

pe 
From Epwarp Bosqut, San Francisco:— 
CALIFORNIA NOTES. By Charles B. Turrill 

This is the first volume of a series which is intended 

to give fuller and more accurate information rezard- 

ing California than any books have hitherto done, 

It is not written after the manner of a guide-book, 

merely pointing out special objects of interest, but 

it gives a full and aceurate account of the portion of 

California of which it treats—its topography, vege- 
| table and mineral resources, climate, and other 
facts interesting to the tourist, and important to the 
proposed settler. This volume describes San Fran- 
cisco, the foot hills, Calaveras County, and the Yo- 
semite valley. 
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NOVEMBER, 1876. 


| iE eleventh number of the year 1876 having now 
been published, we take occasion to ask our sub. 
| seribers if they have regretted the confidence they 
placed in us. To ourselves it has been a pleasant 
| year, and we believe also to our friends. We have 
had visits from many of them during the months of 
| the Exhibition, with their congratulations to the 
publisher in his long years of labor, and testifying 
to the pleasure those labors had afforded their fami- 
| lies, We feel a prideinthis. And it gives renewed 
energy to foster that interest that has been created 
by the display at the Exposition by endeavoring to 
inerease the merit of the magazine, as we firmly 
| believe that the taste for art and literature will have 
to be satisfied by first-class productions. We trust 
that the confidence heretofore reposed in us will not 
be abated, and we promise that it shall not go unre- 
warded. 


WE annovnce this month the title of our new 
Chromo for 1877—‘*‘ THE MoTHER'’s Joy.” We ean 
| safely say that it is one of the most admirably exe- 
| cuted pictures ever issued. The firm under whose 
supervision it has been gotten up—Messrs. Major & 
Knapp, of New York, have long enjoyed the reputa- 
| tion of being the first Chromo printers in the United 
States. This is the fourth year that the proprietor 
| of the Lapr's Book has given to his subscribers a 
| premium that has received from the press the most 
| flattering testimonials that could be written. It has 
| been a wonder with every one how it has been done. 
| But we have done it, and feel thankful that our ef- 
| forts to please have been so well appreciated. This 
Chromo will be given to every advance-paying sub- 
| seriber for i877. See the advertisement on the cover 
| for fuller particulars as to terms. 
PLEASE read our advertisement for 1877, and re- 
member that we send the Bouk and Chromo free of 
postage. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DAY AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Over 250,000 Paying Visitors, 

THERE could be no more beautiful day for a holi- 
day than the*28th of September, 1876. The bright 
sunrise, the bright blue sky flecked here and there 
with light, fleecy clouds, left no excuse for anybody 
to stay at home. The air was as balmy as the finest 
October day; the wind fresh from the northwest, 
and just strong enough to perform its share in the 
work of making the day a glorious one. 


INSIDE THE GROUNDS. 

Atone o'clock the Board of Admissions announced 
that one hundred and sixty-seven thousand people at 
full rates had entered the inelosure. By this time 
many had commenced to go home by the returning 
trains—many going to the Exhibition not for the pur- 
pose of looking at the articles displayed, but so they 
could say they were present on Pennsylvania’s Cen- 
tennial Day. <A view of the grounds from the top of 
George’s Hill tower at noon showed every avenue 
covered with people, the Avenue of the Republic ap- 
pearing perfectly black. 

A tour through the buildings at any time of day 
was a difficult task. Avenues were crowded which 
on ordinary occasions attracted but few visitors. 
Memorial Hall and the Art Annex were filled, of 
course. The special buildings were as full as any 
others, and all over the grounds, on every plot of 
grass, could be seen groups of tired visitors gayly 
chatting or eating the lunches which they had 
brought with them. 

The narrow-guage railway cars had all the busi- 
ness they could do from morning till seven o’clock in 
the evening, when they ceased running their cars. 
With so many people on the grounds, it was very for- 
tunate that no accident occured from these trains, as 
the eagerness of people to get aboard of them could 
not be restrained, and they jumped on the cars at 
every station before they had stopped moving. The 
dense multitude that collected in the neighborhood 
of George's Hili after the sun set put a stop to any 
further running of the trains. 

At the restaurants the scenes were a repetition, on 
a larger scale, of those of the opening day. Thou- 
sands were unable to get near the tables, and left 
with hunger unappeased, though at most of the res- 
taurants there were provisions enough to feed all who 
applied, if it had been possible to serve the guests. 


THE GOVERNO.’S RECEPTION. 


Governor Hartranft’s reception at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Building in the afternoon far exceeded 
in interest and brilliancy any gubernatorial levee 


yet held at the Exhibition. The hour announced | 


for the ceremonies was 2 P. M.: but within twenty 
minutes after the gates were opened, the State build- 


-ing was surrounded by a multitude of visitors, all 


anxious to gain admittance. The building had been 
elaborately decorated for the occasion, both inside 
and out, the walls being festooned with the Union 
colors, and the structure being covered with national 
flags, which waved from every possible point on the 
roof and rustled above every window. 

The entrance was hung with bunting, and in the 
west room was placed over the large portrait of the 
governor the golden letters, “* Welcome.” 

At a quarter to tea o’clock, the Pennsylvania State 
Board of State Managers met at the Pennsylvania 
State Building, and formed in procession, headed 
by the First Brigade Band and a cordon of police, 
and proceeded to the Globe Hotel. Among those in 
the procession were Hon. Morton MeMichael, Hon. 
Henry Rawle, State Treasurer; Hon. Horatio Gates 
Jones and Hon. Harman Yerkes, of the Senate Com- 


mittee; and Hon. B. K. Jamison and Lon. Charles 
G. Wolfe, of the House. At the hotel they met his 
Excellency Governor Hartranft and staff, and soon 
after they returned to the State Building, and were 
joined by Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, President United 
States Centennial Commission, aud Hon. John Welsh 
and others, and proceeded to Judges’ Hail. 

When the exercises at the Judges’ Pavilion were 
concluded, the governor was escorted to the State 
Building, and remained to await the admission of 
guests of the reception at one o’clock. During this 
time the doors were closed to the general public, al- 
though a few invited guests were admitted. From 
one o’clock until two the doors of the State Building 
remained partially closed, except to visitors from a 
distance, anxious to pass directly through the edilice. 

During this waiting hour the crowds continued to 
increase, until, as far as the eye could reach, nothing 
could be discovered but one surging mass of hu- 
manity. 

A few minutes after two o'clock the Veteran Corps 
of the First Regiment, which had acted as tire gov- 
ernor’s escort during the day, marched up the ave- 
nue, preceded by Co. D of the First Regiment, and 
headed by Beck’s Band. At the soutiwest corner 
of the building the troops turned and marched along 
the south side to the west, where they entered the 
building and cleared a passage way for the governor, 
who, accompanied by his staff, came in at the easi- 
ern or main entrance. 

They proceeded at once to the governor's reception 
room, where a large number of guests had congre- 
gated, prominent among them being Mayor Stokiey, 
of Philadelphia; Lieutenant-Governor Latta; John 
H. B. Latrobe, Mayor of Baltimore ; Governor Car- 
roll, of Maryland; Hon. Mr. Dixey, of Halifax; and 
many others. The reception was then formally 
opened by Mrs. Hutter and Professor Wickersham. 

The commission arrived soon afterwards, and 
proceeded to the private reception room, where 
they were received by the governor. While this 
preliminary reception was in progress, 150 boys and 
100 girls of the soldiers’ orphans of the Northern 
Home and 150 boys of the Lincoln Institute had ar- 
rived under the escort of Post No. 2, G. A. R. 

When in the presence of the governor, the young 
visitors presented his Excellency with a handsome 
bouquet of flowers. The presentation was made by 
the colonel, Master Howard Adams, as follows:— 

“Governor Hartranfi: On behalf of my comrades, 
the Soldiers’ Orphans of the Northern Home, I pre- 
sent to you this floral tribute. It is a testimonial of 
our respect for you as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and of our gratitude to you as the friend of the sol- 
diers’ orphans. 

The governor, in reply, said that it was a source 
of the greatest satisfaction to those who had borne 
an active part in the war, to feel that, through the 
liberality and wisdom of the people of Pennsylvania, 
its government had been enabled to inaugurate and 
carry on a scheme of such noble benevolence as 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools. Pennsylvania may 
well be proud of her distinction in this work, in 
which she has surpassed every other State; and it is 


| a work which will be remembered with increasing 


pride in the time to come. 

The governor then referred to his own pleasant 
associations in the past with the orphan children of 
the schools represented at the reception, and ex- 
pressed his cordial wish that the training they re- 
ceive as wards of the State would fittingly prepare 
them for the great battle of life. 

The boys then filed past the governor, saluting in 
turn, and followed by the young ladies of the iusti- 
tute. 
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Post No. 2, Grand Army of the Republic, came 
next, and passed the Executive in single file. The 
police then formed a line across the front to allow 
the entrance of the Select and Common Councils of 
Philadeiphia, headed by McClurg’s Band. Nearly 
every member of this body had a few words of greet- 
ing for the governor, and considerable time was 
taken up by their passage. 

Company D, First Regiment N. G., Pa., command- 
ed by Captain Weidersheim, next filed by, and then 
the crowd were permitted to enter. 

At five o’vlock the reception ended, and the gov- 
ernor and his staff, escorted by a squad of Centennial 
guards, proceeded to the reception at the Municipal 
Building, the First Brigade Band heading the pro- 
cession. 

It was estimated by gentlemen in attendance that, 
during the first hour of the reception in the State 
Building, 3000 guests were received; and that, dur- 
ing the intervening time, 12,400 participated in the 
formality, making altogether 15,000. About 30,000 
people passed through the buildings during the day. 


THE CEREMONIES IN JUDGES’ HALL. 

At fifteen minutes before eleven o'clock, Governor 
Hartranft, escorted by Presidents Hawley and Weish, 
the State Board of Managers, including the Joint 
Legislative Centennial Committee and members of 
the National Centennial management, entered the 
audience hall of the Judges’ Pavilion and occupied 
the platform. The hall had been well filled with an 
audience largely composed of ladies and representa- 
tive men of this city and State, among the latter of 
whom were many prominent in mercantile and pro- 
fessional life. Above the main entrance door were 
grouped the flags bearing the coat-of-arms of the 





State, while the balconies were festooned with the | 


flazs of all nations, above which were gracefully ar- 
ranged numerous international banners. The ros- 


trum was decorated with vases of beauiful flowers, | 


crowned by a splendid palm. Statuary were distri- 
buted in parts of the hall, and the whole arrange- 
ment was one of the finest effect. 

The governor, whe presided, sat in the front centre 
of a semi-circle of rows of occupied seats, flanked on 
either side alternately by Presidents Hawley and 
Welsh, Chairman McMichael of the State Board, 
Benjamin H. Brewster, orator of the day, Justice 
Strong, of the U. S. Supreme Court, Major-General 
Patterson, Hon. Geo. Lear, Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania, and ex-Governors Bigler and Pollock. 
U. S. Senator Cameron, who entered after the cere- 
monies began, was also awarded a seat in the front 
tier. Prominent among the occupants of the plat- 
form were Thomas Cochran, John Wanamaker, John 
Price Wetherill, John James, and others of the Fi- 
nance Board, Hon. H. G. Jones of the State Senate, 
Lieutenant-Governor Latta, Hon. Asa Packer, and 
D. J. Morrell, Centennial Commissioners from Penn- 


| —Benjamin Franklin. 


Great God! our Father, hear! 
Teach us Thy name to fear, 
In holy dread. 
Make wars and strife to cease ; 
Oh, give perpetual peace! . 
So earth shall yield increase 
Of “daily bread.” 


Great God! our Father, hear! 
Guide all, both far and near, 
In our dear land, 
In Union, strength to find ; 
One, both in heart and mind; 
O God! Thy people bind 
In love’s strong band. 


Great God! our Father, hear! 

While for our country dear 
We wait and pray, 

Guard from invading foe ; 

Keep from intestine woe ; 

Some good for * token” show, 
Thy love display. 


Great God! our Father, hear! 

As suppliants we appear 
Before Thy throne. 

Let not the foot of pride 

Come near us to abide; 

Be Thou our earthly guide, 
And lead us home. 


Great God! our Father, hear! 
Make Thou our pathway clear 
With heavenly light. 
Bless Thou our beauteous land, 
While we as brothers stand 
In phatanx firm and grand, 
o guard the right. 


Upon the announcement by Chairman McMichael 
of the appointment of his Excellency to preside, 
Governor Hartranft came forward, and, upon as- 
suming the chair, was warmly welcomed. He spoke 
as follows :— 


My fellow citizens: One hundred years ago this 
day, the colony of Pennsylvania, through its repre- 
sentatives in convention assembled, formally trans- 
ferred its allegiance from the King of Great Britain 
to the American Congress, and adopted the first 
Constitution of the State. Among the names of the 
members of the convention will be found many inti- 
mately associated with the prosperity and honor of 
the Commonwealth in subsequent years, while its 
deliberations were presided over by that immortal 
renius whose contributions to science and philosephy 
fiave only been limited by the confines of the worl 
What mighty changes have 
been wrought in our habits and conditions as a peo- 


| ple since that day when our fathers dissolved all ties 
| with the mother country and we became a part of 


| this 


at nation!—a nation that has shown what 
are the possibilities of man under a republican form 
of government, founded on reason and humanity, 
and consecrated to the fullest liberty. We have 
only to take the proportions of this immense Exhibi- 
tion to see how widely, broadly, and deeply we have 
builded. Here in these buildings are the manifold 


| evidences of our material. moral, and mental devel- 


opment; and we can, without the appearance of 


| vanity, challenge the world to show in its histo 
| when a nation has crowded into a century’s growt 


sylvania, and others connected with the State Cen- | 
tennial and Congressional Centennial Committees. | 


The exercises were opened with the singing of a hymn 
by the Corinthian Quartette Club, connected with 
Corinthian Chasseur Commandery, No. 53, K. T., con- 
sisting of Messrs. Ford, Roden, Graff, and Briscoe. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAY, 
CENTENNIAL, SEPTEMBER 28, 1876—THE PRAYER OF 
HER LOYAL SONS. 


Great God! our Father, hear! 

Lend now Thy gracious ear; 
To Thee we pray. 

Give of Thy bounteous grace; 

Bless of mankind each race; 

Let all Thy goodness trace, 
In life’s dark way. 


so much that was beautiful and useful to humanity, 
as has America in the hundred years of achievement 
which this Exhibition is to commemorate. 

In this century Pennsylvania has enacted a great 
part; and it is fitting, therefore, that her people 
should gather here on this hundredth anniversary 
of the adoption of her first Constitution to look upon 
their handiwork, to witness the proofs of their de- 
velopment and progress, and to pledge anew their 
hdellty to the great State their fathers tounded. 

Your share, pee Ym wey in this great Centen- 
nia! enterprise, which is here universally prociaimed 
to be the grandest exhibition the world has ever 
seen, cannot but be flattering to your self-esteem; 
and in congratulating yourselves upon the part you 
had therein, £ know there will be no thought that 
will give you more satisfaction and pleasure than 
the reflection that it was largely due to your energy 
and vast contributions that the Centennial was given 
an international character, thereby not only attract- 
ing to our shores people from other climes, but 
uniting more indissulubly the bonds that bind to- 
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gether the sections of our common country. Great 
praise is due to the Centennial Board of Finance for 
their perseverance under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, and making success out of failure. I 
therefore take great pleasure in extending them the 
thanks of four millions of Pennsylvanians for their 
patriotic work. 


GENERAL HAWLEY’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In looking upon the grand 
scene before us to-day, within this building and 
without, somewhat for the time being in the atti- 
tude of a mere spectator, my mind naturally reverts 
to the early days when this enterprise w: 80 to 
speak, in darkness. But I refer to this, not for the 
purpose of rehearsing those early troubles, but 
merely to suggest a contrast to the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the surroundings of to-day. It is our 
theory that what is to be done by a free people can 
best be done by the whole people, and upon that we 
base our government. We hold that all the men of 
a nation Know more and can do more than any por- 
tion of their number. Imagine to yourselves what 
we might have done by way of an exhibition anda 
celebration, if the whole forty-seven States and Ter- 
ritories had put themselves into this work as grand 
old memes has put herself into it. [Enthu- 
siasm. 

Now, we are ve lad to have done well, for we 
have tried todo well; but, when any one thanks us for 
what has been done, I feel like saying let the Ameri- 
can people thank Pennsylvania. Had the burden of 
a great war, a sudden invasion, or any extraordinary 
ealamity, fallen upon any one section of the Union, 
however distant or remote, our fellow-citizens, we 
know well, would have upborne the honor of the 
flag. [Boisterous approbation.} Our people did 
make a mistake in supposing that this great national 
undertaking and its responsibilities belonged to any 
single city or State. It was the work of a nation; 
and, late though the hour, the nation is now awaking 
to a realization of the fact. The time will come 
when those who did not foresee in the Centennial its 
true beauty and real grandeur will thank Pennsyl- 
vania, will thank Philadelphia, for having seen it in 
time, and having redeemed the honor of the flag. 
{[Applause.}  _ 

It is not vanity, it is not a mere hasty feeling of 
ride, that induces us to say now, after our friends 
rom all the world have said it to us, that this is, in- 

deed, a great exhibition; that it is obviously the 
largest, in many ig Ae the best, and, taking it 
altogether, the most interesting exhibition that the 
world has yet seen. 

The occasion is peculiar. I trust that the benefits 
to result from it as a means of extending knowledge 
and friendship among our own people, and in ce- 
menting the bonds of friendship among all the na- 
tions of the world, will be commensurate with ts 
greatness, and will surpass the hopes of its most 
early and ardent supporcers. I believe that the 
will. I believe that it has been good for the worl 
that this exhibition has been held; that it will 
strengthen the foundations of republican institu- 
tions, and that it will teach us to know each other 
and our government and our true duties under it. 


Mr. Joha Welsh, President of the Centennial Board 
of Finance, the next on the list of oratofs, upon be- 
ing introduced by Governor Hartranft, was spe- 
cially complimented with the generous applause of 
his auditors, which broke forth at intervals during 
his remarks, and supplemented their conclusion. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Welsh, the Hon. Benja- 
man Harris Brewster, the orator of the day, was 
then introduced, and, upon being cordially wel- 
comed, proceeded to deliver the oration, which was 
occasionally applauded, the eulogy of Franklin espe- 
cially receiving commendation. 


The oration, notwithstanding the serious illness , 


Mr. Brewster had been laboring under forsome time 
past, was a most masterly production, reviewing the 
history of Pennsylvania for the past one hundred 
years. 


Ex-Governor Bigler, ex-Governor Pollock, and the 
Hon. Simon Cameron made some most excellent re- 
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marks in connection with the part Pennsylvania had 
taken in the great work of making the Centennial 
Exposition a success. 


AT THE’ MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


At three o’clock Mayor Stokley held a reception in 
the Philadelphia building. <A long line of persons, 
headed by McClurg’s Liberty Cornet Band, passed 
into the west entrance, and after offering their con- 
gratulations left through theeast door. Among these 
were included, with perhaps a few exceptions, all the 
Officials of the city government, a large representa- 
tion from the State offices, besides many old and well- 
known citizens. The presidents of the City Councils 
assisted Mayor Stokley in receiving the visitors. At 
five o’clock the ceremony was over. 


THE DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS. 


Not less than one hundred and fifty thousand re- 
mained in the grounds to see the fireworks, and at 
seven o’clock the Avenue of the Republic from 
George’s Hill to the Main Building, Fountain Ave- 
nue, Belmont Avenue, and all the open spaces in the 
neighborhood from which a view could be obtained 
were filled with a dense mass of people. The Penn- 
sylvania building and several of the national head- 
quarters were illuminated, the Japanese dwelling- 
house being decorated with lanterns. 

Very bevutiful effects were produced by the man- 
agement of the electric lights on the two ends of 
Machinery Hall. It is not easy to say which was the 
most beautiful, but the applause was greatest when 
the brilliant light was thrown over the fountain in 
the lake. Other handsome effects were produced by 
the brilliant illumination of the tree-tops, making 
them stand out against the sky like celestial trees. 

Early in the evening an electric light on the north- 
west corner of Machinery Hall was turned upon the 
mass of people west of the hall. The great city of 
buildings was surrounded and filled by a vast con- 
course of people who 8Swarmed over the smaller struc- 
tures and filled the bridge leading from Machinery 
Hall over the narrow gauge railroad. The latter was 
cleared of people later in the evening and the first 
Brigade Band occupied it, performing during the ex- 
hibition of fireworks. As the electric light was di- 
rected upon different parts of the grounds, every inch 
of space seemed to be occupied with people, beyond 
whom, dimly outlined against the sky, was the frame- 
work for the concerted pieces looking like some vast 
cathedral with the observatory as a tower. 

A few minutes after seven o'clock a procession of 
locomotives passed Machinery Hall on their way to 
the engine-house, much to the relief of nervous peo- 
ple who had watched with fear and trembling the 
passage of cars through the dense crowd. Soon af- 
terwards colored fires were lighted around the em- 
bankment of the narrow gauge railroad, on George’s 
Hill, and in hundreds of places on the slopes there- 
from. The effect was very fine and was maintained 
for some time, and during the continuance of this 
illumination one hundred large, colored signal rock- 
ets were discharged. 

Gas balloons were sent up, which bore powerful 
magnesium lights and illuminated the grounds, and 
from these colored fireworks were discharged at in- 
tervais. The first set piece was a great firework por- 
trait of Washington, 75 feet in length. Part of it 
failed to illumine, but it was easily recognized, and 
was a fine piece of work. One of the most brilliant 
performances was the simultaneous discharge of 50 
shells 54 feet in diameter, producing an amethyst 
and ruby cloud. The Chinese tourbillons were novel 
features of the display, but did not ascend to such a 
height as to allow every one to see them. 
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applause was the Jewel Cloud, produced by the sud- 
den discharge of 100 shells eight inches in diameter, 
containing stars of every color—gold, silver, emerald, 
ruby, blue, sea-green, and purple. 

The flight of fiery pigeons to and from their cote 
was an amusing performance, more suggestive of 
snakes than of pigeons. Asteroids, which while 
floating in mid air continually changed color, termi- 
nating in magnesium “shells bursting in air,” and 
the magnificent ascent of rockets, which closed the 
display, were exceedingly brilliant, and gave great 
satisfaction. 

The “cascade of silver fire, jewelled by batteries 
of 600 Roman candles,” was the largest of the set 
pieces, and were also very fine. 

The display was exceedingly brilliant and, alto- 


gether, very satisfactory. All was over at fifteen | 


minutes after eight o’clock, giving the people an op- 
portunity (such as they could find) to get home before 
midnight. This was no easy task. The cars on both 
steam and horse roads were almost iastantly filled, 
and many passengers mounted to the roofs. Every 
imaginable kind of vehicle was brought into requisi- 
tion for carrying visitors to their homes, but without 
much apparent effect in thinning the crowd. There 
were furniture wagons, beer wagons, fish wagons, 
market wagons, milk wagons, baker's wagons, ex- 
press wagons, farm wagons, and even ice and brick 
carts, with planks laid across for seats. 

Thousands made no attempt to ride, but resolutely 
walked to the city, and thousands unwilling to walk 
aud unable to ride, sat down and waited. The crowd 
wasso dense on Elm Avenue that it required an hour 
for a vehicle to pass Machinery Hall and the Main 
Building, and nearly as long for a pedestrian. Good 
humor prevailed everywhere, however, and in spite 
of the necessary annoyances of the occasion, Penn- 
sylvania’s Day will be remembered with satisfaction 
by all who aided, through their presence, in making 
it the great day of the Exhibition. 


SCENES IN THE CITY. 


In the city the observance of ‘‘ Pennsylvania Day” 
as a general holiday was almost universal. In the 
portions of the city devoted to wholesale business 
the streets were as quiet as Sunday, and the stores, 
almost without exception, were closed during the en- 
tire day. Building operations and work in factories 
and workshops were also totally suspended, and 
those retail stores which opened in the morning were 
nearly all closed by noon or shortly after. 

The display of flags and bunting was immense in 
all parts of the city, public and private buildings 
being everywhere covered with flags of all nations. 
The decorations were almost, if not quite equal to, 
those of the Opening Day or the Fourth of July. The 
weather was perfect, it being one of those unrivalled 
cool, sunshiny autumn days, with a few of which 
each year our climate is particularly favored. 

Early in the day the streets were crowded with 
promenaders, but as the hours wore on the ceaseless 
tide of humanity pouring out toward the Exhibition 
drained the centre of the city, until by afternoon the 
streets were comparatively dull by contrast with the 
throngs which have filled them recently. All the 
trains arriving in the city Pennsylvania Day and the 
previous day were crowded, and the hotels and board- 
ing-houses were filled to their utmost capacity. The 
means of transportation between the city and the 
Centennial grounds were all severely taxed during 
the entire day. The street cars ran at very short in- 
tervals, and were all full to overflowing. 

It has been announced that the Reading Railroad 
Company earried over 150,000 passengers. 


A piece which called forth an involuntary burst of | 











CLUBS.— We advise again that our friends who in- 
tend to procure clubs will make early remittances 
of names and funds, in order that no delay will 
occur in making up the subscription books for 1877. 

New Music, published by J. Starr Hollowiy, 811 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, to whom all 
orders must be addressed. Hurrah Storm Gallop, 
by Wittig, 30 cents. Dimple Waltz, by Meason, easy 
and pretty, 30. Day Dreams Mazourka, by Karl 
Roden, brilliant and showy, 50. English Sparrow 
Waltz, Nilson, 20. Rhollo’s March, for four hands, 
35. Gingerbread Gallop, for four hands, published 
November Ist, 35. Also: Night Comes Creeping 
Slowly O’er Me, beautiful song by Coralie Bell, 20. 
Sunny Days, song and chorus, same author, 30. 
Only to Thee I Cling, sacred song and chorus by 
Beckel, 30. The Earth is Beautiful, pretty song and 
chorus by Beckel, 30. When First I Met You, new 
song, 20. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for November will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 40 cents, or the 
October and November num ers for 75 cents. New 
subscribers sending in $4 for next year’s subscrip- 
tion now, will receive the November and December 
numbers free. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 


NOVEMBER. 


THE drifting clouds are dark and drear, 

The biossoms die of cold and fear, 

The wild wind mourns the fading year, 
And winter threatens near. 


O love! our sky is overcast, 
Our sweet hopes fall before the blast, 
The future darkens, dim and vast, 
And life is wearing fast. 
Vet sunshine brightens after rain, 
The darkness comes and goes again, 
So solace follows bitter pain, ~ 
AS seasons Wax and wane. 


Then clasp my hand with closer hold, 

True hearts are never unconsoled, 

They fear not care, nor clouds, nor cold, 
And smile at growing old. 

Tue LencTH OF Darys.—At London, England, Bre- 
men, and Prussia, the longest day has sixteen and a 
halé hours. 

At Stockholm, in Sweden, the longest day has 
eighteen and a half hours. 

At Hamburg, Germany, and Dantzig, Prussia, the 
longest day has seventeen hours, and the shortest 
seven hours. 

At St. Petersburgh, in Russia, and Tobolsk, Sibe- 
ria, the longest day has nineteen hours, and the 
shortest five hours. 

At Tornea, in Finland, the longest day has twenty- 
one and a half hours, and the shortest twoand a half 
hours. 

At Wardnuys, in Norway, the day lasts from May 
Qist to July 24 without interruption; and at Spitz- 
bergen the longest day is three and a half hours. 

THE patterns of costumes and lingerie that are to 
be found in this number have been very expensive 
to engrave—too costly for imitators. 

TRANSCRIPTS from a military account-book used 
during the Revolutionary War have been published 
in Nashville, Tenn. Among the entries are these: 
1 beaver hat, $17; 1 pair silk stockings, $50; 1 scarlet 
coat, $50: 1 white jacket, $29; 1 pair white breeches, 
$16: 1 white shirt, $13; 1 check shirt, $9; 1 night-cap, 
$1; 1 box wafers, $2; 1 pair gaiters, $25; 1 powder- 
horn, $30: 1 jacket and breeches, $270; 1 wagon and 
team, $16,000. 
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A GOTHIC STONE VILLA. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hoss & Son, Architects, 804 North Lighth Street, 


Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 








= = 








Tus design will cost, if built of stone, pointed in | feet by WO Seats it contains a ‘music closet 2% feet 


8 rubble style, about seven thousand fine hundred | by 4 feet; 
€ 


ollars; it can be built of frame for between five and | 
six thousand dollars. Much will depend upon the | 
interior completeness—as to mantles, plumbing, gas room contains 4 closets, C,2 feet by 314 feet each. and 


fixtures, heating, registers, etc., elaborate, or plain 
finish of hard wood or white pine. The design is not 
of an expensive kind. The stair hallin the centre 
should be lighted from above with a circular well, as 
all of the circular work is in the studding and plas- 
tering, either of them can be executed as cheaply as 
flat, straight walls. Allof the doors are flat, and the 
parts where expense is really located generally in 
such designs is here avoided. The building will be 
comfortable, convenient, and probably suit a num- 





FIRST STORY. 
ber of persons whose tastes are with this style of 


architecture. The grounds where this design was 
intended to be built, affords a fine opportunity to 
pees a kitchen, pantry, and billiard-room in the 
dasement story. If this design is desired to be placed 
upon flat grounds it would require more elevation in 
the front than is shown. Yet this style of building, 
executed in good proportion, and stone work weil 
laid and pointed, will be quite desirable. 


The first story contains V vestibule, 9 feet by 5 feet; 
H a hall6 feet wide, the stair hall is 12 feet diameter; 
La library, octagonal 15 feet diameter; P parlor, 15 





R is a dining-room, 14 feet by 22% feet; 
a lavatory is placed in a side hall between the par- 
lor aud the dining-room, 5 feet by 7 feet : the dining- 


a largg China closet and pantry with shelves; BR is 
the breakfast-room, 10 feet by 15 feet; the back stair 
is conveniently situated to have the kitchen in din- 
ing-room, and using one of the closets for a dumb 
waiter in the dihing-room. 





SECOND STORY. 


The second floor contains 3 fine chambers, C, the 
same size as rooms below them; also N, a nursery, 
10 feet 6 inches by 15 feet; BR a bath-room, 7 feet by 
74% feet; C are closets; W wardrobe closets; they 
are very fashionable and beautiful, are much used 
in design; also ample linen closetsare provided upon 
the same floor. 

The third story will afford fine apartments, 3 fine 
chambers and servants’ rooms, with abundant Clos- 
ets, etc. 


A Lapy once said: “I do not like to tell my age; 
not that I have any objections to its being known, 
but I don’t want it published in the newspapers.” 
The Lapy’s Book is not quite so bashful. Noobjec- 
tion in the least to having its age known, and pub- 
lished in all the newspapers. Forty-six years, July, 
1576! Wonderful! 
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NEw Yorxk’s Day.—By the appearance of the im- 
mense crowd on the grounds on September 21st, the 
inhabitants of the Empire State were determined to 
let Pennsylvania and New Jersey know that New 
York is a large and populous State. The streets of 
Philadelphia looked as if some great national holi- 
day were being kept. Within half a mile in every 
direction of the roads leading to the Centennial 
grounds, the sidewalks looked as if there was a 
parade. The cars were jammed with their living 
freight, and every part that could offer support for 
the toes of anxious visitors was occupied. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad alone brought from Jersey City 
over 225 passenger car loads of human freight, many 
of the passengers having to occupy the roofs of the 
cars. About noon a large body of well-drilled po- 
licemen from the Empire City paraded through the 
grounds in solid column, with a fine brass band. 
They proceeded to the State building and were dis- 
missed. Towards noon the crowds which had been 
passing to and fro began to be stationary around the 
building itself, and the not over-polite guards had 
their hands full in keeping curious visitors out of the 
reserved rooms, for all were anxious to get in the 
best possible place to see the governor. Towards 
1 o'clock the gaze of all were turned in the direction 
from which the governor was expected, and the 
scene was one never to be forgotten. The immense 
numbers of people who were gathered at this point 
became so densely packed that they overflowed over 
the grass-plots, and every available spot was fully 
occupied, making it even dangerous for those who 
were on the edge of the railroad. 

The First Brigade Band were upon the veranda of 
the State Building, and at intervals played some of 
their finest selections. Atl o'clock the governor ap- 
peared in a private carriage, and sitting on his left 
in the carriage was ex-Governor Bigler, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Closely following the carriage of the governor 
and his party, followed a delegation of the United 
States Commissioners headed by General J. R. Haw- 
ley and Commissioner Morrell, of this State. As soon 
as the governor appeared, he was enthusiastically 
greeted by the vast multitude, and responded by 
bowing to the crowds right and left. He immedi- 
ately entered the State Building, where were assem- 
bled his staff and a large number of distinguished 
guests, and then commenced the general handshak- 
ing. It was amusing to hear some of the remarks of 
those assembled outside. One lady of very pleasing 
presence remarked that she thought it was a pity 
that “such a nice looking old man should have lived 
so long unmarried.” The governor’s reception was 
certainly a success as far as numbers and enthusiasin 
are concerned. 

It was evident that the populace of New York State 
were determined to show to Pennsylvania that their 
interest in the Centennial Exposition was equal to 
any State in the Union. 

YouTuFrvun Beauty.—A clear, smooth skin and a 
bright complexion hasacharm forall. Itis obtained 
by using Laird’s Bloom of Youth ; it will remove tan, 
freckles, and all discolorations of the skin. Sold by 
druggists’ everywhere. 

Wuy Sue PLANTED RosEs.—A blacksmith had in 
his possession, but under mortgage, a house and a 
piece of Jand. Like many others, he was at one time 
fond of the social glass, but was happily induced by 
afriend to join the temperance society. About three 
months after he observed his wife one morning busily 
engaged in plantirg rose bushes and fruit trees. 
“Mary,” said he, “I have owned this lot for five 
years, and yet I have never known you to care to 


| improve it in this manner.” “Indeed,” replied the 
smiling wife. “I had no heart to do it until you 
gave up drink. I had often thought of it before, but 
I was persuaded that should I do it some stranger 
would pluck the roses and eat the fruit. Now, with 
God’s blessing, this cot will be ours, and we and our 
children may expect to enjoy the produce. We shall 
pluck the roses and eat the fruit.” And they did. 
Their cottage was known as the prettiest in the 
neighborhood.— National Grange. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, fewe ry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, maatil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
hnomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be caken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice, 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money és 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 




















DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of violet silk and matelasse. 
The underskirt is of the silk which is the darkest 
shade, trimmed with a plaiting and puff; the over- 
dress is made with a court train in the back; apron 
front, trimmed with fringe, which apron passes over 
the back, fastened by a bow. Basque bodice, elbow 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of elephant-colored wool 
damassee. The underskirt is trimmed with a bias 
band of plaid silk of a darker shade, edged on each 
side with a narrow plaiting. The polonaise is 
trimmed with the plaid, and fringe: plaid sleeves. 
Velvet bonnet to match dress, trimmed with feath- 
ers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of brown silk and mate- 
lasse, the underskirt of the silk perfectly plain. 
Polonaise of matelasse, made very long, and trimmed 
with bands or Oriental embroidery and fringe. The 
waist is trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of velvet 
to match dress, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of blue silk; the underskirt 
plain, the polonaise buttoning over to one side, and 
trimmed with narrow braid forming stripes, and a 
knotted fringe; pocket on left side. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white illusion, with puff 
down the back, and train of figured silk. The puffs 
are fastened by clusters of flowers. Pink silk corset 
waist; low neck, with bertha and sleeves of illusion. 
Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with flowers in 
between. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of house dress | 
The front of skirt | 


for lady, made of navy blue silk. 
is trimmed with folds of the silk and fringe; the 
overskirt is draped in the back at one side. Basque 
bodice, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of black silk, made with un- 
derskirt and polonaise; if is trimmed with ruffles, 
trimmed with narrow knife plaitings; the bows and 
revers of the waist and sash are of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of brown silk, with overdress 


of Cashmere. The underskirt is trimmed with plait- | 


ings; the polonaise is trimmed with fringe, and or- 


nament down the back, where it is drawn up for 


looping. 


| 
Fig. 5.—Walking suit of myrtle green silk, and | 


worsted matelasse ; the trimming is of fringe, bows 
of ribbon, and bands of silk. Felt hat, trimmed 
with flowers and velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of gray and black stripea 
wool goods. 
plaited flounces; polonaise trimmed with fringe and 
ribbon bows. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with a 
wreath of flowers and velvet. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Morning robe, front and back. 
Pale blue Cashmere, trimmed with the new canvas 
braid. The robe is in the Princesse form, and is 
buttoned the entire length of the front. Two rows 
of braid ornament the front, and are carried down 


the back as bretelles falling on the elongated waist | 


in loops. Pointed full pockets, trimmed with two 
rows of braid. The robe is fastened the entire 
length of the front, with large buttons that match 
the braid in color. Upright collar, with a ruche of 
cream lace inside. The sleeves terminate with 
bands of braid. 


Figs. 3and 4.—Front and back view of sleeveless | 


polonaise for young lady, buttoned down the back, 
made of wool matelasse, and trimmed with wool 
fringe and galloon. 

Fig. 5.—Cloak, with cape, for girl of four years, 
made of navy blue, cloth. 


Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl, made en tablier, with | 


lace and embroidered insertion; the dress is of 
Nainsook muslin, and a high neck and long-sleeved 
underwaist is to be worn under it. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of Cashmere 
mautie, with hood, embroidered and trimmed with 
fringe. 


Fig: 9.—Ladies’ cloth jacket, trimmed with knot- | 


ted fringe. 


Figs. 10 and 11.—Fashionable collars, made out of | 


white linen, with corners embroidered in colors, and 
of colored percale, divided by embroidery. 
Fig. 12.—Flannel petticoat for little girl of four or 


five years. The bottom of the petticoat is embroid- | 


ered with white silk; a tuck is put in the petticoat 
to be let down after shrinking. 

Fig. 13.—Hungarian boot made of kid, with fancy 
ornamental buttons wp the front. 

Fig. 14.—Lady’s petticoat of fine long-cloth, trim- 
med with stitched tucks and embroidery. 

Fig. 15.—Shoe made of French Cashmere and kid ; 
the bows are faille. Fig. 16is called the Swede boot, 


and the material is kid; it fastens at the side with a | 


long row of buttons, the open lacing in front being 
simulated. Fig 17 shoe of black kid, ornamented at 
the top with a faille bow. 
Fig. 18.—Sailor suit for boy of seven years, made 
of striped gray tweed, trimmed with bands of blue. 
Fig. 19.—Dress for girl of five years, made of navy 


The underskirt is trimmed with two | 


| blue and cardinal plaid wool goods. It is made with 
| one skirt and deep basque bodice, trimmed with 
ruffies, and narrow embroidery. Felt hat, trimmed 
to correspond. 


BONNETS. 
(See Engraving, Page 412.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of écru felt, trimmed with a long 
feather, binding and flowers of cardinal. 

Fig. 2—Bonnet of black velvet, with trimming, 
flowers and feathers of pale blue. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of myrtle green silk and velvet, 
with trimming of different colored flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Navy blue velvet bonnet, with wreath of 
cardinal flowers, ruche of crépe lisse inside the brim. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


As the season advances, the polonaise becomes 
more and more fashionabdle. It is without doubt 
the most fashionable garment, although, of course, 
many overskirts and cuirass basques are still seen. 
Many persons prefer them, and there are always 
handsome dresses from the previous season, which 
are to be worn for second best costumes. Each 
polonaise we see appears to be made longer in front, 
almost touching the ground, and draped very low 
down at the back over a skirt which need not be 
| much trimmed, except just around the bottom. A 
| pretty and simple model of this style is of myrtle 
green silk and Cashmere. The silk skirt is quite 
| plain, and shows but very little. The Cashmere 

polonaise ig trimmed around with a very fine knife 
| plaiting of silk of the same color. The front part is 
| quite plain, with one very large square pocket on 
| the right side. This pocket is ornamented with 
bronzed buttons, and edged with a double gathered 
| silk plaiting, finished with bows of ribbon and ends. 
The back part of the polonaise is longer than the 
front, and follows the shape of the trained skirt. 
| It is formed of a plain part on each side, which 
seems as though buttoned on to the skirt with large 
bronzed buttons, and dark green silk buttonholes, 
and a middle part, which is plaited all the way down. 
This part is slightly caught up, about midway up the 
skirt, with deep loops of very wide ribbon. The 
polonaise, if for the street, is finished by a standing 
| collar; if for the house, it is open en chale at the 

top with very fine silk plaitings, and a jabot of white 

lace. The sleeves are trimmed around with a double 
| plaiting, and a band and bow of ribbon. Another is 
of navy blue silk and a blue and gray striped louis- 
ine. The underskirt of silk, which shows bué very 
littie, is trimmed around with two plaitings; one of 
gray, and the otlrer of blue. The polonaise is long, 
and cut square in front, crossing over with two 
| rows of very smal! blue passementerie buttons, and 
trimmed at the bottom with deep fringe of gray, 
headed by dark blue bands. At the back the polo- 
naise is finished into two long square lapels, trimmed 
in the same way, and caught up and gathered in the 
middle of the back, where they meet. The bodice is 
trimmed at the back with dark blue bands, and 
finished at the top with a small dark biue collar; 
cravat bow of gray silk. Sleeves of dark blue silk, 
finished with gray silk and bows. 

We appear to be now approaching the commence- 
ment of a new style, which is, that the fronts of cor- 
| gages and polonaises are often made to close at the 
sides, instead of the middle of front. This style has 
for some time past been fashionable in Paris. It is 
| quite a change, and suits some ladies remarkably 
well. Indian and Egyptian materials and trim- 
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mings are much seen. The trimmings consist of 
wide bands representing hyeroglyphics, which are 
placed on the edge of skirts, tunics, and jackets. 
We have seen a great many dresses trimmed with 
these Oriental bands. At first we thought them 
very outré looking. Perhaps they are so, only the 
eye has become accustomed to them, and therefore 
we are beginuing to think them quite pretty. Black, 
gray, aud navy blue dresses look the best with these 
Oriental trimmings. Navy blue is especially pic- 
turesque with a wide Oriental edging on polonaise 
and underskirt. Originality, indeed, seems to be 
the watchword of the present fashion. 

Some of the novelties in fringes are truly elegant, 
and fringes are more than ever the order of the day 
for fashionable toilets. The Almée fringe, ten or 
twelve inches deep, forms a scarf tunic over silk 
skirts in Oriental fashion, and fasten at the side. 
This fringe is of silk network or of chenille. In 
black it can be worn over any dress, but it is more 
stylish to match it to the prevailing color of the 
toilet. 

The new braids are embroidered in camaieu 
shades, or else with colored flowers. These braids 
give a very elegant finish to Cashmere and silk 
toilets. Ribbons are also used in great profusion 
upon dresses. Shaded ribbons and basketwork are 
matched to the new toilets the same as the summer 
ones were, and never within our Knowledge has rib- 
bon formed such an indispensable part of the toilet 
as it has the past season. Cardinal still remains as 
popular as it has been, and even those ladies who 
do not accept it. for the principal part of the toilet, 
adopt it for trimmings and the smaller items of their 
costume. It is very much used for home wear, and 
especially of evenings. Even in regular evening cos- 
tumes the fan is of this deep shade of red, with ebony 
mounting. 

The most novel and distingué way of suspending 
the fan from the waist is now by a double silk cord 
which goes around the waist, and is finished with 
tassels. Ribbons are also prettier and more tasteful 
than the metal chain, which has now become very 
common. Two ribbons depend from the waist, and 
are joined with a bow, under which the fan is fast- 
ened with a hook. Another bow is put on at the 
waist, with a hook underneath to fasten in the seam 
of the dress. 


The fashion of having one’s cypher and crest | 


marked or embroidered upon every one of one’s be- 
longings, small or great, has now become more gen- 
eral than ever. 
of the toilet—the fan, the gloves, and even the shoes 
are ornamented with family crests and mottoes. The 
fashion of fans thus marked with the initials of their 
owners, began last winter. It was introduced by 
some among the élite of nobility, but now every one 
has some sort of crest, fancy. or real represented 
upon fan, gloves, bouquet holder, etc. A sheaf of 
flowers is embroidered upon the fan, and the initials 
and crest are placed in one corner. One may no 
longer be deceived as to the identity of such or such 
a fair lady, for our elegantes wear of an evening a 
velvet necklet with their initials in gold or in dia- 
monds, and for the daytime clasps for the waistband, 
or brooches for the mantle, with their cyphers in 
enamel, in gold, platina, or old silver finely chiselled. 
The same devices are repeated upon lockets and but- 
tons for the corsage. 

The new collars are called bibs. They are made 
of fine white organdy, cut quite straight around the 
neck, with the front laid in fine plaits and edged 
with lace. Mantles and long cloaks, as far as can be 
told this early in the season are going to be very 
much worn; these consist of long sacques of cloth, 


To speak only of those forming part 


| are in the graceful French shape, single breasted, 
with partly-fitted backs. They do not differ mate. 
rially from those of last winter, except in their added 
length, and in the preference for those that are 
straight around instead of having long fronts with 
short backs. Thirty Inches is the average length. 
The cloths used for these sacques are diagonal fig. 
ures, those of silk are also popular, the trimming is 
braid sewed 0. in several rows, fur bands or feather 
trimming. The new Dolmans are what are called 
three-qnarters long, and are ample enough to reach 
half way down the skirts of ladies of average height. 
They are sloped to fit the figure, and are a more even 
length all around than they have been; they are 
made of gray, brown, or black cloth, or Cashmere, 
and are trimmed with moss trimming and fringe; 
ribbon loops also form an important part of the trim. 
ming of these Dolmans. 

Bonnets are very different in shape: it is hard for 
us to accustom ourselves to a bonnet with nothing 
but a roll of velvet, or a narrow border of crépe lisse 
inside the brim, after the immense quantity of face 
| trimming of the past season. They are, however, 
quaint looking, and to many very becoming. The 
contrasts of color are very marked, and must be odd 
in order to be stylish. A navy-blue velvet has car- 
dinal gros grain facing around the front. The vei- 
vetis put plainly upon the frame. A band of blue 
ribbon is passed around the crown, and some cardi- 
nal loops are beneath blue ones, low down behind. 
The left side of the front is shapely indented and 
filled in with cardinal lopps. A panache of dark 
blue ostrich tips are held by a bow of feathers near 
the front. The turban hats with face trimming more 
nearly resemble bonnets than hats; the favorite are 
the feather ones before spoken of, but felt and velvet 
turbans are largely imported, especially in black with 
cardinal or blue trimmings. Gray fur beaver tur- 
bans are trimmed with seal-brown velvet and cut 
steel ornaments. Others of plain grey felt have gray 
| and cream-colored gros grain ribbons and a panache 
| of gray ostrich feathers. Row after row of gray cable 
| cord is twined around the crown of other gray hats. 
| Sometimes folds of écru corded plush are laid inside 
| the brim. Hats of various shapes and sizes are now 

almost all covered with large gauze veils, which are 
| wrapped around the head in true Oriental fashion, 
and give a poetic look to the wearers, as the white 
veils do the women of Genoa, of whom a writer of 
| note says, * They are all lovely at a distance of a cou- 
ple of steps.” 

The fashion of long waisted dresses for children 
(which we believe is an American one) continues 
to be all the fashion for children. We have noticed 
a very pretty model for a little girl of three years 
old, of white and blue striped flannel, trimmed with 
cream lace put on plain around the neck, the sleeves 
and all the lower edge of the skirt, and plaited upon 
the front part and sleeves, which are bound around 
with blue silk. The back is arranged in flat plaits, 
and the skirt is also plaited behind under a band 
bound with blue silk. A costume, pretty and sim- 
ple, for a girl of eight years, consists of a skirt of navy- 
blue Cashmere. Overskirt trimmed with cream-col- 
ored guipure. Sailor collar and deep cuffs, edged 
with the same. The overskirt is looped up at the 
back with a very large bow of the same material, 
| edged with guipure placed below the waist, and with 
| long ends. 

Hats for children are mostly of felt, if not of feath- 
ers, and vary very slightly in shape from those shown 
| for ladies; they usually match in color the dress with 
which they are worn, as does also the wrap, or more 
properly and generally the sacque. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 


COLGATE & C0.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


= A WEEK to Agents. Samples Free, 
$55 & $77 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
Bulds, Fall Price List and 
Trees, Plants, BulbCatalogue GRaTIs. Ad- 
dress F. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


From the Chief Justice of the United States. ~ - ——— 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875. —The book has be- : FORTHE HOUSE 
come indispensable to every student of the Englis , 
language. A Law Library is not complete withoutit, | The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
and the Courts look to it as of the hizhest authority | Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
in all questions of definition.—Morrison R. WaITE. | and all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the 
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Sold by all Booksellers, Garden, and for Winter Flowers ia the House—just 
published and sent free to all. Address 
ANY ONE CAN USE THEM! JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





The most remarkable things about the celebrated =e We 
LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyess, are the ease with which ISITING CARDS. 40 fine white with name 
they are used and the brilliancy and permanence of neatly printed sent free for 20 ets. ; 100 for 25 
the colors obtained. Atthe same time any shade can cts. ‘To introduce my cards, will send 20 
be made by using more or less of the Dye, and b “mixed,” including snowflake, damask, etc., 
combining different Dyes, any color that can possi- | for 15 cts. Samples for stamp. 
bly be wanted. By their use Ladies can most easily ERNEST HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
practice economy, and still have everything as nice ; ms — 
as though bought new. Give them atrial. Sold by DEA NESS RELIEVED. No Medicine. Book 
all Druggists. . free. G. J. Wood, Madison, Ind. 


Prettiest Household Journals in U. S. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND 15 Crs FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


A perfect beauty. Full of charming stories, pictures, and 
reading. Devoted to Housekeeping, Household Elegancics, 
Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Society, Amuse- 
\ ments, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, etc. The pret- 
tiest Ladies’ Paper in America, A perfect Gem. 

Wonderfully popular. Ladies all delighted witi it. 


Price, 35¢., 3 months on trial, with 1 Chromo or Steel Plate Engraving. 
« "50c , es “ 3. « “ te rv 











ss  1858., “ without Chromo. 
** 10e,, Specimen copy. None free. Agents wanted. Get up a Club. 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite. 
SEND l0c, FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS, 


The prettiest Paper for the Young Folksinthe U.S. Full 
of pictures, entertaining stories, puzzles, fun, anecdotes, 
stories, helps to school studies, and hints for self-improve- 
ment. Get upaClub. Goes like Fun. All the children want 
it. Parents! it isthe best present you can give your boys 
and girls. 

Price, 30 cents, three months on trial, including pretty 

4s chromo, “ Mischief; 3 months without chromo, l0c. Speci- 
men copy, 5 cents. 
HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCTES.—a splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topic of Household 
Art, Taste and Fancy Work, ‘Transparencies, Leaf Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, Baskets, Wax 
Flowers, Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, Wall Pocke Paintings, Straw Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, , 
ete. ete. Over 300 pages, 250 efgravings. A charming gift to any friend. Price $1.50 by mail, post-paid. 

WINDOW GARDENING.—a standard book, superbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, 
Bulbs, and Flowers, for in-doors. Has handsome designs of Hanging Baskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decora- 
tions. 250 engravings. Price, $1.50 by mail. 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK.—Just published. A charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper 
Flowers, Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of designs for Easter Crosses, Straw 
Ornaments, Shell Flowers and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair Work and Card- 

ard Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window Garden Decorations, Crochet Work, Designs in Embroid- 
Pat and on immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers of Household Art and Recreation. 

ce, $1.50. 

All above for sale by Booksellers everywhere, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
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McCallum, 
Crease, & Sloan. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


1012 =>> 1014 
CHESTNUT. ST., 


PHILADELPHIA 


4 MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale ry ee 
Rags, u 

Sixth Street 5 SC Nos. B, Sand Fine Book, 

oe Papers at their Wissahickon 





Ne 
and Hanwel 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, - 
Incorporated in 1841. Purely Mutual. 
Annual Cash Dividends available to reduce Premi- 


ums the second year. Policies non-forfeitable for 
their a — ment policies issued at Life Rates, 


MUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL STOKES, Vice-President. 
H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, Actuary. 
HENRY AUSTIE Secretary. 
HENRY ©. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 


B,T. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 


the purest veg- 

ons used in its 

} manufacture. No ar- 
tificial and deceptive 
odors to eover com- 








e BATH. 
Used in bathing chil- 
ea-jdren, will prevent 
n8, kee 
skin soft and smooth, con 
Does away with all 
tain preventive of 
half the crying and 


Bag For Sale 





BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of $4.50. Address 


L. A. GODEY, 
_»™. v.B, Cor. Oor. Sizth ¢ and Chestnut Sis., Philadelphia, 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 


Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
paid in advance, Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL : 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - - - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 
THE RESCUE - - 


Address 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1.75 

1.50 

75 

- A - 75 
903.4 

75 

75 


LL. A. GODEY, 


$5 504,329.24, — 








Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not ~ 
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To Subscribers: for/1877. 


& I 


EE! 6 ) ss: 








One copy, one year». . + ~$3 00) © copy to the meh R ret ne getting up the 
Two copies,.one year wnrewerst thi Ge $21 00 
Three copies, one year . 750 lovnd pec se va! Cs a 
Four copies, one'year ~~. . 10°00! tra*copy to the 1 
Five copies, one year, and an ‘extra the club, making swalve —- P a7 50 
copy to the person getting up the Typ Peso mae as 4 andan 
club, making six copies ~ + 1400 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra popes Reg / making twent la ela y ks 4 55 00 
Ewery Subscriber will. receive the Magazine and Premium 
Sree of Postage. 
‘OLUBSs: 


@@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, B, or 9 copies, we will send. one copy. of ‘* The 
Mother’s Joy,” and, as an extra premium, a choice ofone eopy of either ofthe following 
Chromos: ‘The Morning Call,’ +The Rescue," **True to Nature,” Our’ ng,”’ 
or a copy of our “‘Centennial Art eee a of steel engravings, conta of 
battles and incidents connected with our War of Independence. : 

ga To the arto 4 of a club of 12 copies, we will send ** The Mother's Joy)" and, 
as an extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘*The Morning Call,” 
“The Rescue,’’ ‘ True to Nature,” or ‘‘Our Darling ;’’ or a copy of our Centennial 
Art Gallery. ” 

@@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send “ The Mother's Wey, 4 The 
+ pig | Call,” “The Rescue,” “Trae to nal tes * fe ” oe Or, in place 
of one of the Chromos & copy of dur “Centennial 

g@ Every subscriber who temits us Three es Foy atten n have a choice of 
one copy of “+The Mother’s Jo oy, ” “The Morning Call,” or The, Rescue,” or “True 
to Nature,” or “Our Darling,” or our “ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

ee Be particular when sending your subscription to mention Seemeny ‘you want 
us to send. 


6@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when tho tdahidaabe 1 is sent to us. 
@@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 


= Subscribers can have “ The Mother’s Jo By mounted on Bristol. beard, fray 
for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional, 





= The money must all be sent at one time for ef of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates, . The Lapy’s B be sent to postofties where 


the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may ence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers, Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. Tele) 

HOW TO REMIT,—In romiting, by Mail, a Post orricE onicr. Cx ECK, or 
DraFt on Philadelphia, New babe ton, Baltimore, or gp cities 
or towns in the United States, payable to the : of L. ae preferable to bank 
notes. If a draft or a Post-o er cannot pee Waited States or N a- 


tional Bank notes. 


The Publisher, of,the bapy’s Book haying-ow wae a few copies 
of “THE OLD MILL” and “ ASKING A BLESSING,” will give 
to any Taree! Dottar sibscriber their choice of them in place of 
“ THE MOTHER’S JOY.”) ‘As we have only a few of these choice 
Chromos on hand, the earlier the application the better. 


Address IL. A: GODEY, 
N. EB. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK and CHROMO sent Postage Free. 












































OF, NEW YORK. 
RECEIVES THE HIGHEST AWARD 


AP Tae 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


ELPHI eet. 27. > no department of the Exhibition nee the competition been greater 
toast cae amen the ers, and whiley centest soon haf but. few houses, it seems 
undis competition, the piano- 
maker ee of the World, and the Sonsten!| ury i but peruaped the seal of tlie Americas 
wel aeecine Exhibition upon the generally awarded verdict of every vocalist and musician by the award 
w 


_Medal to A. . WEBER, of New York. 


Tone, combined with greatest power, as shown in three styles, 
GRraxD’ ry UARE, snd UPRIGHT n ELAN GS, which show intelligence and poltdsier tn their con- 
touch, same time answers promptly to its requirements, 


dod 
acoredit to, Weber’s competitors “larger and duration :of tones’—~ 
tie: Weber alone are accredited the bi pighest p ble musical qualities: 


etic, pure, and ‘rich tone, with greatest power. 
epobli te h of;tone which has made the WEBE moneee meee of 
Ty pee qualities hick, combined with p reatest 
obi of the an atyms in an jnstrum make ft. the ores: of its com- 
» aud duration. bat cold exponents mechanieal excellence; Add to 
ude say are ‘atained in the Weber, sympathy and richness of tone\iand you 


wage ~ iaee me the judges erent hls instruments also for 
seliee ence seat packmanahib they tall 
a EBER PIANO 
iS THEBMSTIN THE WORLD: 


7? LF , We TS 


»THE..CENTENNIAL 


ART GALLERY, 


CONTAINING 


Fobrten Historieat Steel- Plate Illustrations. 


seas Views of the Centennial Buildings—aArt Gallery; 

Building,’ ‘Machinery. Hall, Women’s Pavilion, Agricul- 

cool dane Horticultural’ Building, Callowhill Street, 
— a irard Avenue Bridge. 


i ARES BO Conte: 


pAlddtessyioifo : I, A, GODEY, 
; 0 wol ON. Cor, Siath:and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale by all News-Dealers. 
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